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REMARKS ON THE GENUS NANNO, CLARKE. 

Bt ALFBiira HtATT. Bo*tOD, Hig*. 
(Platb I.) 
The discovery and description of this genua by Prof. J. M. 
Clarke has materially added to our knowledge of the structure 
and development of the siphon in the Endoceratidee and 
thrown a new light upon the affinities of the forms of this 
group. The endosiphon*is ithsent in the maturer stages of 
yaimo and probably also in Vagiuoceras, and in Sannionitet 
it appears to be present only in a fragmentary form in some 
species. Prof. Clarke's original specimens in some cases dem- 
onstrate the existence of an endosiphon in the young of Nnn- 
no and that it was in one stage an open tube. This gives a 
standard by which to judge of the affinities of the genera in 
the EniloceratidiK and shows clearly that JSutloceraa is the 
radical from which the genera Sannlonites, yonno and Vaginn- 
eerag were derived. Prof. Clarke having generously al- 
lowed me to study his types, I have made careful observa- 
tions upon these interesting fossils. The specimens figured 
in his plutef, figures 6-7, are in my opinion the young of fig- 
ure 1, as described by Clarke, and so are also figures 2 and 8. 
Figure 8 represents a full grown siphon of a specimen older 
obviously than figure 1. 

*[ hnvt used the lerm siphuii in this pHiwr to facilitate compiirison 
and reference U> CUrku's piiper. [ iisiiallj- uku Ihe term sipliiinclR fur 
Ihe calcareous tiibt Hnd siphon for the tlesliy tube. 

f"JVaRn0. a nrw Ci'iihulupcHlau Ivpi'," J. M, Clarke, Am. Oeuixmiist, 
vol. XIV. p. 205. III. It. Oct., 18SH. 
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I have been able to find the endocones of hie figure 8, al- 
though there are only slight indii-atuins of their presence in 
this specimen, and the deposits are much more solid in tliis 
specimen than in any Enilncerat I ever saw. They greatly 
resemble in color and general aspect those of Xnrtkeooceriis, 
mentioned below, and may have been built in the name way, 
namely, by the sheath while shrinking towards the central 
axis. This specimen is important because it shows clearly 
the alteration in shape of the sheath and that it has shrunk 
in size. There are no indications that it built any deposits 
while it was being withdrawn upwards except in a small 
patch on one side. Here the radiattiry lines are inclined as if 
there had been a steady withdrawal upwards or orad at 
the same time that there was a shrinkage in bulk towards the 
central axis. The shape of this sheath explains the truncated 
end of that given in this paper, figure 1, and shows that the 
bevelled apical end of this and its acutely angular ventral 
point is really the normal form derived from this younger 
stage of the sheath. It shows also that this tube is not a true 
endosiphon. although it so closely resembles one, but is in 
reality the termination of a retreating eheath. 

I have not been able to find sati8fa<rtory evidence of the 
general existence at flbvous radial structure. Obscure radia- 
tions occur but close study of these show that the radial lines 
are the apparent boundaries of pseudoorystalB, not true fibres. 
They may be attributed to the mode of deposition of the cal- 
careous matter, but can hardly be considered integral struc- 
tures of the solid filling, which, in my opinion, is an amorphous 
pseudocrystalline deposit often denser than in EndocertiB 
but only secondarily radiatory in structure. I do not wish 
to be understood as stating that the structure of the filling is 
not radiatory. On the contrary there is a decided radiation 
in the pseudocrystals that shows well on broken and abraded 
surfaces, but I differ somewhat from Prof, Clarke in my inter- 
pretation of the meaning of these lines. When radiatinglincs 
are present as integral structures the fibrous nature of the de- 
posits are easily demonstrated. Such structures occur in the 
siphon of Nurlhecocerat* a new genus of JimloceratUIw 

•Since wrillng the nbovp I have consulted one of my Jrawinjis find 
l)ic fine sgipcinicii rn)m whicli il was taken and titid distinct but s|io- 
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described in a paper I am now preparing for publication. 
The type is Xorthecocerai [End.) cratsUiphoiintiim {Whit- 
eavea sp.)* The only known epccies are this and JVartk. 
[Entl.) aimp$ont,ip. Billings. 

The youth of the specimens referred to above is in my 
opinion established by the aspect of the sheath. The sheath 
is complete in Clarke's figure H and approximately complete 
in the originals of figures 5, 7 and 2 and also i. This is a 
most extraordinary fact considering the great variety of 
young specimens as a rule, and one might well claim that these 
were probably full grown. On the other hand the original of 
Clarke's figure 1, gives strong evidence in support of his con- 
clusion that they are identical and belong to the same species. 
That they are each complete in their own stage is demonstra- 
ted by one of the specimens from Chatfield. figured here on 
plate I, figure 1. This is about the size and length of Clarke's 
figure 2 but is not a complete siphon like that specimen. It 
is a fragment of the apical end of some larger and older fos- 
sil. The sheath penetrating the center of the broken stem is 
represented by a narrow tube less than 2 mm. in diameter 
which at first seems to be an endosiphon. 

Having examined the tips of the siphon in Clarke's speci- 
mens of yniiiio, I found on each a broken place or scar indi- 
cating in one specimen, the original of Clarke's figure 2, pos- 
sible contact with the external shell and having in the center 
what appeared to be the mark of an endosiphon. On each of 
the other specimens there were maflcs notwholly accounted for 
by abrasion, except in that of the original of figure 1, which 
is conniderably worn. Suspecting that these indicated the 
presence of an endosiphon I ventured to make a section of 
the specimen described. 

raUic irnccs nt flbfoiis ik-positioii in a spfcimi-n of Eiidarerut. K. pniM- 
ftirmel from Ihf Trenton liTnestom-, Tht> filling vHrifs friim Io<isp aiib- 
cryslHlliiie or S|iiLrrv tu comimrRlivoly dense. ii|ihi|iic. while wilh iiu- 
nif rolls lines iiF (l<.>|>oHitlon, all of tlitm iiHrnllel with llie siirrncfii of the 
r>ndocDneB. These are crowed li^rc nnd there by curved llties which 
occasionally mny have a nbrotis aspect. Near Uie wall of thf siphun 
then' is, in one siwt, a number of Ihesi' linps thnl may Im^ Ui'scrilx'd as 
iiKlicatiiif; n tendency towards fibrillixalioii in the slnicliireof the fill- 
iiijr. and In oilier parts liierf^ are similar uppearances esiiecitilly near the 
Willi of the siphoi). 

•Tlie l>rlhocerHtid«' of the Trenton limestone of the Winnitieg ba.^in; 
Trans. Royal Soc. Canadn, vol. ix, 1801. 
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The tubular ehecth (fig. 1, pi, I,) extends apicad of the bro- 
ken end to a length of 7 mm. without change of diameter, but 
bends slightly and is truneated or bevelled at the apical end 
forming an acute angle in the eection ou the ventral or 
straight side and an obtuse angle on the dorsal or gibbous 
side of the siphon. The whole length of the section is 81 mm., 
the greatest transverse diameter is 9.5 mm,, and the diameter 
of the broken end is 7.5 mm. Apicad of this sheath the Ail- 
ing was not dense as in the original of figure 8 of Clarke, or 
figures 8-6 given in this paper, but very loose semicrystAlline 
calcite, and in the middle of the broadest part the entire cen- 
ter was hollow with an intruded piece of the darker colored 
matrix on one (the dorsal) side. This local absence of de- 
posits can be accounted for because the upper right hand side 
of the specimen removed in making the section, was crushed 
opposite this cavity. This wound may have been made dur- 
ing the life of the animal and, if so, this would account for 
the absence of deposits in the center as well as the loose sub- 
crystalline aspect of the filling above. The character of the 
deposits and the differences between those of the periphery 
and central parts is given accurately in the figure. The dark 
mass on the left upper corner above the hollow space is the 
intrusive matrix alluded to above. This space was completely 
inclosed so that the raatrixdid not penetrate into its interior. 
The pseudocrystals surrounding it were distinctly visible 
through the hole in the wall of the siphon before the right 
side was cutaway in making the section. The wound in the 
right side had been partly closed by these internal deposits 
as the animal grew in length but these repairs did not fill it 
out to the surface of the siphon, they merely shut off the en- 
trance to the ventral parts of the hollow. 

The peripheral deposits are radiatory in arrangement and 
evidently organic. These deposits are penetrated at the tip 
by the endosiphon which is a tube open at the end. The wall 
on the dorsal side is a distinct dark line showing that it was 
composed of conchiolin. The limits on the opposite side are 
less definite but perfectly perceptible. The center near the 
lower end is completely filled with the red matrix, identical 
in aspect with the piece of matrix on the left of the hollow 
above and that filling the interior of the truncated sheath. 
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The matrical filling of the endoaiphon tails out internally, 
disappearing in the organic, calcareous, white deposits. The 
form of the filling proves clearly that the ananepionic endo- 
siphon was open to the exterior like the sheath above and 
that it was closed during the life of the animal by internal 
deposits which did not completely fill the tube but left an ir- 
regular conical hollow at the tip which was plugged up by 
the ferruginous matrix after the death of the animal. The 
exact time of the interna] organic closure was probably at the 
end of the paranepionic subst&ge or beginning of the next or 
neanic stage. This young endosiphon in other words pene- 
trated the first endocone and belonged to the same substage. 

The earlier subetagc when the siphon was empty must have 
possessed a simple aperture connecting with the protoconch. 
To make this clearer to readers unfamiliar with recent inves- 
tigations among cephalopods it is necessary to interpolate a 
short description of the stages of development among these 
forms. 

The protoconch or earliest embryonic stage of the shell is 
supposed to have preceded the formation of the tip of the 
conch and to have communicated with the first living cham- 
ber in this tip through the endosiphon. This is naturally 
called the "prosiphon" by Zittell on account of its position, 
but the author considers it as not proven that this organ is in 
any sense a siphon. On theother hand it is when complete a 
differentiation of the tube formed by the tip of the sheath 
and it is at all stages distinct from the funnels of the sur- 
rounding siphon. The siphon is built up by the funnels 
which are formed by a differentiated zone at the base of the 
mantle, whereas the endosiphon is built by the probably thin- 
ner walla of a prolongation of the mantle called the fleshy 
sheath. There is always a sharp distinction between the in- 
ternal deposits of the fleshy sheath and the funnels both in 
position and structure. 

The ananepionic substageis a septaless living chamber with 
a cicatrix, oval or round in Endocenithiai, the metanepionic 
has septa and a huge empty siphon, which in yanno practi- 
cally fill the interior of the apex, the paranepionic sub- 
stage has a similar siphon but with the first endocone and an 
endosiphon formed in the apex and continuous with theopen- 
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ing of the cicatrix. At the end of this substage or the begin- 
ning of the neanic (adolescent) stage the endoeiphon was 
plugged up internally with calcareous matter in Xanno, as 
described above. The second endoeone belongs to the first or 
ananeanic substage when the eiphon begins to contract and 
there is no endosiphon. 

Among the specimens there was another figured by Prof. 
Clarke only in part in hie section, figure 4, to show the radial 
deposits. This proved so very peculiar and interesting that 
I have given an enlargement in plttte I, figure 2, with the cen- 
ter omitted where Clarke's section was taken. The sheath in 
this is complete but has a rounded termination. The two en- 
docones are present as in Clarke's figure 8 and the structure 
of the organic filling is the same but less dense than in that 
specimen and not so opaque. The interest centers in the pe- 
culiar density, rounded termination, and structureless aspect 
of the filling of the second endoeone, immediately apicad of 
the tip of the sheath, and the contrast between this and the 
triangular space between this and the first endoeone. In this 
triangular space the filling is looser and subcrystalline show- 
ing rapid deposition as if done by a retiring and comparative- 
ly rapidly moving fleshy sheath. 

In completing the end of this section I opened up the en- 
dosiphon and, finding that the trace grew narrower nearer 
the center of the tip, ceased grinding. Subsequently upon 
close study by reflected light from a sheet of white paper I 
succeeded in seeing the dark trace of the endosiphon still be- 
low the surface but penetrating, as shown in figure 2, the en- 
tire thickness of the first endoeone. Then by taking off a 
little more I found the endosiphonal walls below continuous 
as given in the figure, but the dark shade still allowed to re- 
main in this figure has become less noticeable. 

This observation shows that the endosiphon is not always 
precisely tubular and sometimes is not in the exact center so 
that it may be easily obliterated when rubbing down a speci- 
men and may be present when not visible in ii section tttken 
through the center. That it was like that of figure 1, open 
to the exterior, is shown by the dark color of the matrical fill- 
ing, which agrees with that of the sheath above, and it also 
belongs to the age of the first endoeone as in that specimen. 
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Thus it seems clear that in Xamto, and possibly in Sannioni- 
ies, in whieh genus the endosiphon is often absent in adults, 
this organ is clearly a characteristic of the nietanepionic sub- 
stuge. 

The opening through the apex of the empty, siphonless 
shell in the anepionic subetage 'tras not an endosiphon but n 
primitive organ or protendosiphon probably communicating 
with the protoconch. 

The true endosiphon was formed by the tip of the swollen 
sheath while it wns building the first endocone, which there- 
fore belongs to the middle nepionic substage. Upon the en- 
try of the animal into the puranepionic substage a rupture of 
the sheath and endosiphon toolc place and the sheath in clos- 
ing at the npical end plugged up the endosiphon and began 
to build the loose filling immediately apicad of the tip of the 
second endocone. The second endocone was built as shown 
by Clarke's figure 8 and this figure 2, as the siphon was be- 
coming contracted and it was completed after the siphon had 
assumed the proportions of the ephebie siphon bo that this 
endocone should be recitoned as belonging to the ananeanio 
substage. These materials give the approximately exact his- 
tory of these substages but they plainly show that the nepi- 
onic stage had an endosiphon which was lost at the termina- 
tion of this stage and that at the beginning of the neanic 
stage there was still a large sheath with a more or less conical 
end, as in figure 2 and Clarke's figure 8, quite different from 
the elongated tubular termination of the same organ in the 
ephebie stage as shown in figures 1 and 8, yet agreeing with 
• itsufflciently in figure 1 and Clarke's figure 8, to make it highly 
probable that the older sheath is only a shrunken modifica- 
tion of the ananeanic sheath. 

This result does not in the least contradict Prof. Clarke's 
result that Xattno did not have an endosiphon, on the con- 
trary it confirms this point and adds simply the fact, that this 
genus possessed an endosiphon only in the young and was 
probably therefore, a modified descendant of Endoceras which 
had this organ throughout life. 

The original of f Clarke's figure 8, having been cut by him, 
shows some extremely interesting and novel characteristics. 
The sheuth is shown in plate I, figure 3, terminating abrupt- 
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ly and is somewhat different from figure 1, showing consider- 
able variation in the form of the termination of the sheath. 
This is in part due to age, since this is obviously an older 
stage than that given in figure 1. It is probable that Nan»o 
anlema was a short shell, all the indications being in favor of 
this opinion. If so the tubular termination of the sheath in 
figure 1, which is undoubtedly ephebic, indicates that the 
more abrupt and stouter termination in figure 3 is a degener- 
ation due to age, and implies that the senile stage had been 
entered upon in this specimen before the animal died. There 
are no deiinite endocones and the filling is very solid and 
opaque, the radiation of the deposits is also less distinctly 
marked than at younger stages. The lower end of this frag- 
ment of a siphon is swollen slightly showing that the proxi- 
mal part of the nepionic stage is present and that the distal, 
or younger part, only is missing. The shell is preserved and 
is shown in figure 4 on the ventral side and in figures 5-6. 
These figures demonstrate relations between the siphon and 
shell unparalleled in the history of similar fossils. Theehell 
on the venter is in absolute contact with the walls of the 
siphon so that it becomes part of the siphonal wall on that 
side. MicroBcopal sections of more perfect specimens are 
needed to establish the details, but so far as can be deter- 
mined by this fossil, it appears to be quite certain, that the 
septa and funnels, which exist on the dorsum of the siphon 
and which there and on the sides form the wall of the siphon, 
have entirely disappeared on the venter. This alone estab- 
lishes Nanno as a new form of the £niioceratu/(t. 




The shell in the section, figure S, is the outer or ventral 
wall of the siphon and in the ideal view, figure 1, page 8, 
the relations of the ventral shell to the siphon are shown as 
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they nre supposed to be when the shell of figure 4 has been 
removed from around the edges. The funnels and reninantB 
of the septa are shaded with vertical lines. These disappear 
when they come in contact with the shell and do not pass 
around the venter as in all other endoceratites. The substance 
or filling of the siphon is dotted and the remnants of the 
shell clinging to the venter and surrounding the apex of the 
siphon are not shaded. 

The shell was thick and smooth, externally. The funnels 
on the dorsal and lateral aspects of the siphon were certainly - 
present and appeared to form the wall of the siphon as they 
do in Sannionite*, Endocerai and Piloceran, i. e., pass from 
one septum to the next, building a single wall. Nevertheless 
the length of the funnels was not actually traced except near 
the septa, and this conclusion, that they actually reach from 
one septum to another is an inference from the structure of 
allied forms of the same group. It is very common to iind 
the isolated siphons of this family without the delicate shell 
of the lower parts of the funnels, but with remnants of the 
septa and upper parts of the funnels still attached to the solid 
siphon. 

Vaginoi-erat {Kndocer<i») belemn itiforme Holm,* ditTers 
from Saiintonitet in having the siphon composed of longer 
funnels. Each septum in forming its funnel passes beyond 
and into the opening of the next funnel and reaches, in many 
cases, to a point opposite the opening of the second funnel 
apicad of its aperture. The wall of the siphon is, in other 
words, everywhere and in all stages later than the nepionio 
stage, double and composed of the apical and oval parts of two 
funnels. Theyoungof Vaginocerat belemuit(fortite, as figtireA 
by Holm, is very similar to that of Nuvno, and filled the apex 
of the shell in the same way. 

Materials for comparing the young of Sannionitet and 
yannv are wanting at present and, although the adtilte seem 
to approximate closely, it does not follow that the nepionic 
stages will be similar. There are two specimens in the collfc- 
tion of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cam bridge, Mass., 
which appear to be the young of Saiiniouitee (t'njneroeeJ'«s) 
trentotnieHne, sp. ConiaA, and if BO the young of this species 
'Abhnudl., Dames i;t Ka.vser. Ill, pi. i. 
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tiBB a much smaller neponic siphoD than Nanno. The tips are 
decidedly similar in form, but have constrictions showing 
traces of the presence of funnels and septa to within a short 
distance of theapex. The siphon, in other words, is made up 
of funnels even in the nepionic stage. 

Eiidocerat has siphons with swollen ends that in some spe- 
cies must have nearly filled the tip of tiie shell, but in other 
species this is not the case. There are similar phenomena in 
Pilocerntiila; some genera of this group have siphons as small 
■ as in Sannionitea and compare with typical FHoverat as San- 
nionitet compares with Eniiocerai. 

The large size of the apical part of the siphon which ap- 
proximately fills the the interior of the shell in Nanno caused 
that author to speak of this young shell in an article on 
"Cephalopod Beginnings"* as having a hngh protoconch. This 
view is also held by Holm and others in Europe, and is a nat- 
ural inference from the general aspect of the swollen tip, but 
I held the opposite opinion in several papers before the pub- 
lication of Ford's observations. These showed conclusively 
in Pilocerns and Actinoceras, both of which have very large 
siphons in the young, that the apex of the shell had a deep 
cicatrix. This discovery shows clearly that the swollen tip 
of the siphon and shell is not a protoconch in the forms in 
which it occurs, but that the apex of the surrounding shell is 
a true conch, having a cicatrix like that of other nautiloids. 

The view that this swollen apical part of the siphon is a 
protoconch is more likely to be taken in Vuginoceiat and in 
N'anno than in Santnoiii'tei, Endocenis or PUocera. In these 
genera the siphon may or may not have a swollen end and I 
am even doubtful whether the existence of this swollen, si- 
phonal apex in the nepionic stage of the shell may not be a 
matter of individual variation in some species. I am (juite 
sure, from the materials now on hand, and from Holm's fig- 
ures of Vaginoceras, that it varies greatly in the same species. 
It is also a fact that when the siphon in this stage is swollen 
in Endo<.er<ta that it must have very nearly filled the interior 
of the beginning or earlier stages of the shell. 

The septa are, however, traceable in some specimens not- 
withstanding the very narrow space in which they were de- 

'Ahekicam Geolooibt, vdI.xv, p. 125, Fi'b., 1895, 
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velopedand it is obvious thnt the swollen end is eometimes 
made up of the funnels of from four to six septa and thut the 
tip of the siphon ia n c:oecal cone like that of other forma of 
nautiioids, differing principally in size. 

In good specimens the extreme tips of these siphons bear 
marks of having been perforated by a hole thatcommunivated 
with the apex of the shell layers, which seemed to have been 
plugged up aa the siphon became filled with organic deposits. 
The evidence of this consists in the lighter or darker color of 
a central spot that appears on the apex of isolated siphons , 
and is often much more decisive than the external marks on 
any specimen of JS'niino. This epot is sometimes circular but 
may also be elliptical or irregular, und it diifers usually in 
color from the outer surrounding surface and is continuous 
internally with the endosiphon. 

The remarkable transitional form described by Clarke as 
Ortkocerns with a protoconch makes the conclusion previ- 
ously drawn from the existence of the cicatrix on the apices 
of y^autilas, Orihocerat, and Pilocerrts, much more reliable 
than it was previously. This discovery confirms the opinion 
that the division of the early stages into protoconch and 
conch is true probably of ail nautiioids and the cicatrix upon 
the apex of the true conch is probably in all cases to be ac- 
cepted as due to the removal of a protoconch. 

This being true, the very close similarity of the younger 
stages of Jfanno, ■Sannionitet, Vaginoceras and Endoceras to 
Pilocerag, makea it highly probable that the apex of the shell 
will be found to have an external cicatrix in the former, 
although it may not be such a deep pit as that already dem- 
onstrated in I'ilocerai by Ford and confirmed by my own ob- 
servations upon the species in this country, 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

Niinao aiilema Clarke. 

Fio. 1. Friigmeiit of the end of the siphon or a !ii>ecimen in the cphe- 
bic augi% enlHf^red twiMlimnel^rs. This shows thu endosiphon In the 
flrat eudocoiie, filled by the red ferruginous matrix aud closed inlernally 
by ori;itnic deposits, also the louse churueter tit the remaining liiterDal 
deposits, tin.' hollow formed in the cenU'r by the nbsence of these depos- 
its and a part ot the nnrrow tiibiilar end of llie sheath above. Enlarged 
+ 2 diameters. Lnc«lily, Challleld, Minn. 

Pig. 2, The entire siphon of a younger 8i>ecimen in 
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substage. erlnri^d two dimneters. U is somcwhftl younger than 
Clarke's llg. S and belongs to h larger 5[iec)inen, but is nevertheless in 
the same substage of growth. In Clarke's tlgiire the sheath is more 
shrunken in jiruportion and shows the ap[iroach)ng termination of the 
Huaneanic substage. The triangular space between the first andsecond 
endncones Is flllud with Ihe loose organic deposit of the imranepionic 
substage which plugged up the endosiphon of the melanepjonic sub- 
stage. The second endocone has a deuse structure at the apex and be- 
longs entirely to the ananeanic substage. as shown in this and Clarke's 
flg. 8. Enlarged -J- 3 diameters, Ijocality, Minneapolis. 

Fioa. 3 to 6. Clarke's original of his flg, 3. enlarged about 3.3 to show 
details. This is a siphon belonging to a somewhat longer and older 
specimen than his flg. 1 when complete, and is perha|>s at the begin- 
ning of the geruntic stage. Flg. 3 shows the shell on the venter forming 
the oiitnr wall of the siphon and the abrupl, termination of the sheath, 
which is larger and blunter in that of flg. 1 at a younger stage of 
growth. 

FiQ. 4 is the same specimen from the front, showing relations of shell 
to the septa and funnels on the left. Fig. 5-0 the same from side and 



[Crucial rotxTs in the gboij^cv of the Lakb Supekior region. No. 5.] 

STEPS OF PROGRESSIVE RESEARCH IN THE 

GEOLOGY OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR REGION 

PRIOR TO THE LATE WISCONSIN 

SURVEY. 

By N. H. WtNCHELL. MiDDCipoUi, Minn. 

Having now briefly noted the leatiing concurrent geologic 
events of the Taconic in North America as they are known to 
have occurred in regions surrounding the Lake Superior re- 
gion, it is next in order to give more close attention to the 
Lake Superior region itself. The geological literature of this 
r«gion may be separated into two parts, based on a historical 
datum, viz., the Wisconsin geological survey concluded in 
1879 and fully published in 1888. 

American geological opinion, while in the main making an 
onward advance in correct interpretation, has been oscillatory 
on more subjects than one. This has been owing in no small 
degree to the tendency of the human mind to overestimateits 
own achievements. When some new fact in science, or some 
new understanding of a group of facts, has been vividly por- 
trayed and applied by some new investigator he has some- 
times given such wide scope to the new truth that it has been 
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made the cause at seriniie error. It is not nlwaye under the 
lead of the discoverers that these new keys are misused, but 
their followers and imitators are prone to not only adopt the 
new ideas but to apply them to the solution of problems and 
to the fancied discovery of other ideas to which they have no 
relation. This tendency once started by an influential geol- 
ogist is carried much farther by others, and still farther by 
their sucttessors until the bad consequences become so evident 
that they arc finally detected and their cause is discovered. 
Then commences a swing of the pendulum in the opposite di- 
rection, with perhaps equal exaggeration and equally serious 
errors. The later errors, however, are never duplicates of the 
old mistakes. They are on another plane, and their elfects 
are less broad in scope though not less profound in originality 
and importance. By the amount of advance which separates 
the later plane from the arena, on which the earlier geologists 
operated, is the progress of the science measured, from gener- 
ation to generation as the pendulum of opinion swings from 
extreme to extreme. Like a ship which makes headway by 
tacking into the wind, does geology constantly shift and con- 
stantly advance, though rarely or never straight ahead. 

The Wisconsin geologienl survey served as one of the turn- 
ing points in the progressive examination of the geology of 
the Lake Superior region. Almost everything before that, so 
far as relates to these formations, hud been substantially in 
accord with itself — at least there were few dissentients from 
the leading clussillcation which had been advanced in the 
middle and early in the latter half of the century. Before 
noticing the new idens approved by the corps of the Wiscon- 
sin survey, it will be best to consider snceinctiy the ideas 
that were prevalent prior to that survey. 

The officers of the Canadian geological survey were among 
the first to put forth generalizations upon the stratigraphy of 
the Lake Superior region. The tragic early death of Dr. 
Douglass Hughton, by drowning, cut short for many years the 
voice which American geologists south of the international 
boundary might have had in forming geological opinion on 
these rocks. He shared the views of Dr. E. Emmons, and 
many of the specimens collected by his iield parties were la- 
belled by him and referred to the Taconic system. Thus la- 
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belled they lay for mauy years in the mufleum of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan.* His reports, however, were few and rather 
brief, and exerted but little influenee. Meantime the views 
of the Canadian survey became current in American litera- 
ture. The energies of the New York survey, and of the otB- 
cials who inherited its results, were at this juncture expended 
in other directions. Mew York was the only stat< with an 
etHcient geological organization that had a lively interest in 
the classification of these rocks. Those who are acquainted 
with the rather personal disputation which followed the olH- 
cial close of the New York survey will quickly apprehend the 
probable cause of tlie silence of tlio geologists of New York 
on this subject at a date when their voice would have been 
powerful. States further west entered later upon this field, 
and they were in a large measure forced to accept the princi- 
ples and the general stratigraphy of the Canadian survey 
then in vogue, With slight exceptions they have not varied 
from the established nomenclature, nor from the early group- 
ing of these ancient terranes as made out and published by 
the later Canadian survey. . 

The first important generalization by the Canadian survey 

was printed at Paris in the French language in 1855. f In 

this publication, after a brief description of the Laurentian, 

the Huronian system is defined in the following words: 

IJa affKlime Gamirrifn on lluroiiie/i. 

Les bords (li;s liics Hiinm el Sup^rieiir nous tilfnri mip s^rie ilu 
SchiNteR. ^r^H, CHlciiin'S ct Co ng'lu morals, ititerCHl^s ikV<'C de iJiilssniites 
nssisPK df (lioritc, Pt ri'posunt en slrHtitlcHtioii (liscordanlcsiirle sysl^mi- 
iNiirenticn. Commt.' ccs riichen sont iiif^ricun-s mi tiTrain siliirien. et 
cnmme irailleiirs ('lies ii'mit jiiBqn' ft prSsiMil olFi-rt aiicitn fiwsile, ellcs 
pi'uveiit bii-n etrt! rapport^fs mi Hj-st^me cambrien (le cBmbriPii iiiffi- 
rk'ur tk' M. Sedgwick). I>'s schisU'S ile ci- stsl^mt- siir le Iac biiiiSiieur, 
sunt lit! coulcur bli^iu'itrc, ^-t ri'iircrmcnl ties ciiucIii'k dc sili'x coni^ qui h 
di's biiiuies ciildLirt'S. ct doiit les fi'iites soul soiiveiiL remiilics d'HiilhrH- 

Ccs roclips soiit ri'convertes U'unf ^pnisst'ur coiisklSmbtf de Irnpit. hut 
leqiiel Koni siipor])OK^e.s de puisHanles assises dii gr^s blanc el roii):c qui 
pNss<.>iil qiiclquprois a I'etnt de conglom^riil renfermnnt des orbfcutesdf 
quHrtx el de jnspe * • • • 

^ompan- aUo Ihc lists published in Geo). Sur. or Midi, by Brooks, 
vol.it, p. 235. lBOO-7.^: and "Jackson's reiMirl," giving rock samplfs 
C()llect>-d in \SH, pp. »IT-I)18 and till). 

tEsqiiissp sdologique du Cunariii, Ixkian and Hunt. Paris, 18.15. 
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Dans 1b furniAtlon cormspondnute de 1& rive staple nlrioDHle du Inc 
Huron, on rencouire deH gr^s aysiit iin aspect phis vitrcux et dps con- 
glom^rNU plus ftboiiduntS' que sur le Inc Sup^rieur. nssoci^ pourtftnt 
arec des schisUs el des cotiKlom^Nits schisieux sfmblablPH k cciix qui! 
nous vpnims dc decrire. \e tout otfrHnI dp ^rnndps mMSPB iiiU>rcHl6es de 
dioritr. Unecouche d« cnlcnire ftj'ttnt uni; ^paissowr de Bei^e mMres 
forme uiie parlic de cottc sdrii-, & ln(|uell<^ M. Ixijiid) duiiDc une piiis- 
RAnce de plus de tmis milli,' metres. M. Ix>giin u i-onsUt^, aprds Tir- 
nipiion des diarilos inters! rati fl^cs, celte de deux s.vsi^ines d^ dykes de 
dii>ri|p, et mie Iniisi&me de grnnile d'une 6poqiie iiiterm^dlnire entre 
cesdeiix dernlers. La (ormallon des veines m^lallif^res appartlent & 
line €p<x]iie plus r^cenle encore. Les esi)^ces principules de ces veines 
sonl le culvre nalit. te qiinrtx. le spulh calCHlre, la dolumie. la fluorine 
el la baryline avec plusicirrs x6olithes, dont la plus abondanleestlalau- 
montite: un y rencontre en oulre lu heitlandite, la stilbili.-, In thomson- 
iie, rnpopliyllile el rBiinlcime, ainsi que la jiri'hnite el le dntholite. 
Cps veires ne siinl m^lallif^res que lorsiinVlloB Iraversenl les couches de 
Irs pp. 

This etatement, which doubtlege was designed to embody 
the reeiiits of the CuiiHdian survey to that date, covering the 
researches of Logan and Murray, on the Hiironian of tile 
region, is remarkable for three tilings: 

1. The Huronian is made the equivalent of the Lower Cam- 
brian of Sedgwiclc. 

2. The Huronian includes the wliole copper-bearing series 
of the region, including whutis now styled Keweenawan. The 
little colored map which accompanies the work also demon- 
strates that. 

3. The Huronian is said to he nonconform able on the Laii- 
rentian. It is probable thjit the locality about five miles enst 
of the mouth of the Thessalon river, in the original Huronian 
region, was depended on for authority for this statement. 

In 1868 Logan issued his great summary of Canadian ge- 
ology,* in which he viiries somewhat from the Eaqiiiasieoi 1855. 
The assumed parallelism of the Huronian with the Lower 
Cnmbriiin is not mentioned, and the copper- bearing rocks are 
divided into two series — the upper and the lower volcanic 
groups. These are said to lie non -conformably upon the Hu- 
ronian, the upper group in the original Huronian region and 
the lower group in the Thunder Bay region. The two togeth- 

•OeoloiTV uf Canftrtn; Report of propres-i from the commencfmeiil of 
Ihb survey to ISat. Montn'ul, 1,SG.1, wiih an atlas. 
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cr arc, with some hesitancy, made tlie equivalent of the Pots- 
dam or of the Fotsdam and Calciferous of New York state. 

But a seriouB error was uommitted by Logan in this compi- 
lation, as has been pointed out distinctly by R. D. Irving. It 
consisted in not parallelizing the rocks of the original Hiiron- 
ian with the lower volcanic grou]»(Animikie) of the copper- 
bearing series, in the vicinity of Thunder bay, and making 
them the equivalent of the lower slates at that point which 
are non-conformable below the lower volcanic group. This 
separation of the lower volcanic group in the region of Thun- 
der bay from the Huronian necessitated the application of 
the term Huronian, by him and by all subsequent Canadian 
observers up to the time of A. C. Laweon, to the underlying 
schists, which has linally led to the extension of ihe term to 
all the schists and associated rocks downward to the Lauren- 
tian, and, further, to the assertion that the Huronian is con- 
formable with the Laurentian, since these schists gradually 
merge into the gneisses which constitute the Laurentian in the 
Lake Superior region. Again, since these lower schists, with 
their associated greenstones, are by far the greater series and 
the most important of the schistose rocks of the region, they 
came soon to monopolize the term Huronian, and to determine 
its significance, thus greatly perverting its original sense and 
scope. It was this perversion that Irving and Laweon cor- 
rected.* The separation of these lower schistose and gneis- 
sic rocks from the term Huronian, and their designation un- 
der the new term Ontoritin by Lawson, is a recent important 
classiiicatory step. However, these corrections have taken 
place since the Wisconsin survey. 

With the exception of the non- identification of the Huron- 
ian with the copper-bearing rocks (both upper and lower 
groups), the later grouping by Logan agrees with his earlier. 
The effect, however, of his earlier publication remained with 
the British geologists, and remains to this day. They recog- 
nized and adopted Logan's term, Laurentian, but they make 
the Cumbrian the equivalent of his Huronian. 

Some years before Logan's classifications, as above, some . 
United States geologists were surveying the copper and iron 

*t^im|iare N, H. Winchbi.!., M<?tlioils «f slraiisraphy in studviriK ihe 
Hur<minii. Amkhicak Geologist, vol. iv, pp. 342-357, 1889. 
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landfi in the Lake Superior region for the United States gov- 
ernment. Their report appeared in 1861* and is accompanied 
by a map which, has a claseification which, in the light of 
what is known now of the geology of the Lake Superior region, 
appears curious and fantastic. All the rocks are divided in- 
to aqueous, metamorphic and igneous formations, which, for 
a grouping as to origins, is not bad. The aqueous rocks ex- 
tend down to and include the Potsdam sandstone and its un- 
derlying conglomerate the base of the "Silurian." Below that 
is the AeoIc system, a metamorphic group, comprised in two 
parts, viz., "crystalline schists" and "quartz." The ignenue 
rocks are represented as of two sorts, granite and trappean. 
the latter being sometimes associated with the Azoic and 
sometimes with the Silurian. As with Lognn, the names and 
the classification of the Kew York series were employed as 
far as possible, the copper- bearing formation being at the 
base of the Silurian. 

Examining this map more carefully, it is learned that under 
"Azoic" is included, essentially, the rocks of the real Huro- 
nian, viz., the area of the original Muronian and their exten- 
sion on the east shore of lake Superior and the slates of the 
Thunder Bay district. The granitic and trappean rocks asso- 
ciated with these make up the Azoic. In general the Mar- 
quette and Menominee iron districts, and the area north- 
westward on the Brul^ river as far as Lac Vieux Desert are 
fragmental Azoic. These are surrounded by igneous granite 
and pierced by trappean rock. It will be seen that Logan in 
186S followed Foster and Whitney in distinguishing the up- 
per copper-bearing series as of Silurian age, but not in put- 
ling the slates of the Animikie in the Azoic. The copper- 
bearing series is placed bodily, as the equivalent of the Pots- 
dam of New York. It seems further that Foster and Whitney 
were not aware of the existence of two series of slates in the 
Thunder Bay district. 

After the foregoing the next contribution to the geology of 
the Lake Superior region which needs to be mentioned here 
was the report of the Michigan survey, conducted by Brooks, 
Pumpelly and Romingcr. Major Brooks adopted the expand- 
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ed Huronian ideas of the Canadian Aurvey, and attempted a 
delineation of the etratigraphic Buccceeion of the rocks of 
that eyatem as exemplified in the Marquette district, making 
nineteen etratigraphic partf, to which ho Bubeequently added 
one more, an eruptive granite supposed to be younger than 
all the others. He saye nothing of the duplicate nature of 
the copper-bearing Beriee, brought out by Logan in 1868, but 
only deacribea Logan's "upper volcanic group." He institu- 
ted, however, an important distinction in thie series, as it had 
before been described, viz., he separated the traps and their 
tilted sandstones from the horizontal sandstones which he 
called Silurian. He does not seem, however, to be very posi- 
tive about the validity of this distinction, since at his typi- 
cal locality for examining the relations of these rocks* he 
calls attention to sandstones ^'appetrently Silurian," which had 
a dip amounting to 45° toward the south. He says: 

So far as mj' obsprvntion hHS exlendt'd, tliis ruli^ is ^ncral: lliat is, 
no Laki- Superior sandstone which ia inimiKlHkably Jjowcr Sllurinn has 
i>vcr bcuti ruunil in uny posilion other Ihan horizontal: and no nick 
which WHS iinmislakHbly of Ihe Copper scrips has been si^en which whs 
not considerably tilled. The fnct that certain saiidsloncs belonging to 
the Clipper series arc very similar, if not lithoUigically idcntrcal with 
some uf ilic Loner Silurian sandstones, has helped to complicate the 
question. 

Subsequently he united with Hunt In the naraeKeweenawan 
for the traps and their associated amygdaloids and inter- 
stratified sandstones. f It will be noted that the use of the 
qualifying word "unmistttkably," byMoj. Brooks, on each side 
of this dividing datum, in the classification which he adopts, 
leaves a wide margin of uncertainty. It is within this mar- 
gin that the crucial facts on which such a distinction should 
rest, ought to besought for; for on close inspectionit might be 
found that, on either aide, those strata which are assumed un- 
mistakably to be one or the other,show characters of dip or other 
structural relations which would make them doubtful. Others 
might be doubtful on account of lithology. Thus the datum 
of distinction might disappear in thoroughly exploring the 
unknown interval of uncertainty existing between the unmiB- 

•Gt'ologlcal Survpy of MichlRiin, vol. i, p. 185, 1873. 

tCompare U. S. Grant; The name of the ciipner-bearinn rocks of 
lake Superior, Ahericak Geoi.ooist, vol. xiv. pp. 103-llM. March, 181)5. 
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takable eertaintiefl to which he appHas Aictinguishing nnmes. 
This point will be examined more fully latwr. 

Prof, Pumpellj'a attention was given to th© e<^per-be«r- 
ing rocks and the sandstones. From hts observations made 
on the Pennkee and Gogebic ranges, and thence eastward to th^ 
Ontonagon river, in company with Maj. Brooks, be reached 
the conclusion that the Cupriferous eeries is conformable 
with the Huronian. A Joint paper by Pumpelly and Brooks* 
expressed the opinion that the Cupriferous maybe more near- 
ly related, in point of time, to the Huronian than to the Silu- 
rian. Like Brooks, he calls the later sandstoneB Silurian, the 
CaTiibrian at that time being included in the lower part of 
the Silurian. From this conclusion, however, Brooks later 
recededf and pointed to evidences of the se para ten ess of the 
Keweenawan and the Huronian. 

Dr. Rominger afBrms that there is no choice, from Strati- 
graphic considerations based on observed facts, but to see in 
the Lake Superior sandstones the equivalent of the Potsdam 
sandstone. "Its lower portions are so intimately connected 
with the sandstones and conglomerate beds of the Copper- 
bearing trappean series that I could draw only an arbitrary 
division line between the two groups, which would swell the 
thickness of thesandetone group to many thousand feet."J In 
passing through the Portage canai, Keweenaw point, and to 
the west side of the axis of the point. Dr. Rominger made a 
series of careful observations upon the relations existing be- 
tween the eastern sandstone and the western sandstone, and 
thence to the traps. He states that there seemed to be a 
conformable continuation in the descending order, "an unin- 
terrupted serial connection between the trappean copper- 
bearing deposits and the Lake Superior sandstones." (P. 98.) 
This has never been contradicted as to that locality. 

It appears, therefore, that the result of the Michigan sur- 
vey, touching the relations of these sandstones to each other, 
and of the copper- bearing series to the Huronian, was not 
satisfactorily conclusive. The three principal geologists 
reached different conclusions. It remained for the Wisconsin 

*Am. .lour. Scl., (!!). vol. iii. p, 428, 1872. 

jAm. Jour. 8ci., (3). vol. si, pp. 300-211. 1878. 

}Mlchigaii report, vol. i, p. 81 (of report on the PHlcoxoic rocks), 18T3. 
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survey tn put tlie etamp of approval upon one or the other of 
these diverging views. 

Up to the time of the Wisconsin survey, therefore, it may 
be said that the following was the state of opinion of the 
leading official authorities on the geological questions under 
consideration : 

1. The Huronian system is a vast congeries of Asoic frag- 
mentals, cut by granitic and crappean eruptives. 

2. The copper- bearing series overlies the Huronian, the 
upper volcanic group non-conformable on the original Huron- 
ian, and the lower volcanic group non-conformable on the 
expanded Huronian. 

8. The upper volcanic group is non -conformable on the 
lower volcanic group. 

4. The Cupriferous series (upper volcanic group), is close- 
ly associated with sandstones, the upper portions of which, 
and probably the lower, are of Potsdam age, the non-con- 
formities with the traps being incidents of an eruptive age 
and of local extent and significance,— or 

5. The horizontal sandstones are of wholly later date, of 
Potsdam age, and, being non-conformable against tilted trap, 
cannot be of the age of the trap. 



[PAt«OMTonK;n;At Notes from Bucktel College. No. ii.] 
ACTINOPHORUS CLARKI, NEWBERRY. 

By E. W. ClAVpolb, Akron, Ohio, 
(Plite II.) 

In his monograph of the fossil fishes of North America Dr. 
Newberry described and figured a specimen under the above 
name of which, however, very few details were given in con- 
sequence of the imperfection and indistinctness of the fossil. 
Jt was obtained by Dr. Clark of Berea, Ohio, from the Cleve- 
land shale and is now in the collection of Columbia college. 

Since that time Dr. Clark has found another specimen of 
the same fish which being in better condition, though incom- 
plete, enables us to recognize some additional features. On 
this fossil the following note is bused. 

Actinophorat clarki was, according to Dr. Newberry's de- 
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scription, about eighteen inches nr two feet in length, but 
these meiieurements must be somewhat increased if we may 
Judge by the size of the Jaw of the new fossil which, when 
compared with that of Dr. Newberry's is at least one-third 
longer. The whole hinder part is missing, but the body is 
fairly preserved as far back as the ventral flns which are in 
part visible. The most conspicuous and the best preserved 
portions are the jaws and the pectoral fins. The jaws of the 
right side are almost perfect, lying closed and spread nut on 
the stone. Those of the left side are crushed and concealed 
beneath them. The former aspect of the fosail is represented 
.in our figure, where very little has been attempted in the way 
of restoration beyond supplying one or *vo teeth from the 
opposite jaw and setting in its original position the nasal or 
intermaxillary bone which hod been flattened down. 

The mandible in its general form agrees with that of the 
cladodont sharks as figured in one of our previous notes but 
it has little of the corrugation that is so conspicuous there 
and was consequently inferior in strength and stitfness though 
this lack was in part made up by a greater thickness. Its 
surface, in the hinder part at least, is marked with a fine and 
simple tuberculation. The broad thin blade of which pos- 
teriorly it consists thickens forward, especially upon its upper 
margin, so as to afford a broad base for the support of the 
teeth. Most of these have disappeared but one or two remain 
in place and resemble those of the upper Jaw where most are 
still visible. They are simple, conical cusps, not true teeth, 
because they are not by nature epithelial but consist of in- 
tegral parts of the Jaw, as do the teeth of C'occosleHu, being 
as it were excavated from that bone. Eight or ten of them 
stood in a row distant from each other about a half-inch and 
locked in, closing betn'een those of the opposite Jaw. Their 
form is that of a round cone slightly flattened laterally at the 
base. They are quite smooth and unstriated. 

Behind these and along the upper margin of the mandible 
is an irregular row of small, fine, sharp denticles very distant 
from one another. They occupy about an inch and a half of 
the jaw and disappear where the maxillary closes down out- 
side of the mandible. If they continue farther back they are 
concealed by this bone. 
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The mandible ia nearly straight and meets its fellow of the 
opposite side at a very ai.'Ute angle. The sympbysis was not 
terminal but was overbung, as will be shown later, by the 
forward projection of the maxillary. 

The maxillary also consists of a thin plate of bone of a 
similar nature and appearance to that of the mandible with 
which it unites posteriorly by a condyle fitting into a foesa or 
socket in the latter. The binder part nf this bone is in good 
condition but its anterior portion is badly crushed and dis- 
placed except along the edge that carried the teeth where it 
is well preserved. It bears the same style of ornamentation 
as the mandible already described and on its lower edge, be- 
tween the condyleand the teeth, stood a row of fine, sharp 
denticles facing those already mentioned in the lower jaw. In 
front of these are six conical teeth, and three others can be 
supplied from analogy with the opposite muxillary, making 
nine in all. These in no wise differ from their antagonists in 
the mandible already spoken of. But in front of them and 
apparently rather in front also of the foremost of the lower 
teeth btand two very much larger and stronger than the rest. 
They are unfortunately somewhat forced out of place by the 
compression to which the fossil has been subjected, but they 
apparently inclined backward as well as downward, thus 
gaining additional prehensile power. 

All the teeth are perfectly simple and show no sign of lat- 
eral denticles of any kind and of course no suceessional teeth 
are present. 

The maxillary bones are firmly united in front and form a 
sharp beak or snout, projecting an inch beyond the above 
mentioned large teeth. All the rest of the head has been so 
crushed as to be quite unrecognizable, though some fragments 
of comparatively thick plates indicate the existence of an os- 
seous cranium. 

Along the lower edge of the mandible is a series of plates 
which were regarded by Dr. Newberry as representing the 
branch lost egal rays. He remarks "branch iostegal rays nu- 
merous" in his decription of the species. They are perhaps 
more correctly described by Mr. A. S. Woodward in bis cata- 
logue as a paired series of transversely elongated rays devel- 
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Oped in the branchioategal membranf between the mandibular 
rami, 

Tlieee are an excellent preeervation in the present specimen 
and form, as shown in the figure, a kind of fringe, composed 
of thin plates and covering the lower niirface of the moutti, 
running backward from the lower margin of the mandible to 
meet on the median line a corresponding set from the oppo- 
site side. 

The individual plates are about two inches long and one- 
third of an inch in width nnd overlap slightly at the edges. 
They are as thin as paper and apparently formed n pliable 
protection to the tissues beneath them. At the hinder end of 
the mandible these two sheets of chain armour parted on the 
medial line, leaving a space in which now lie the fragments of 
bone already mentioned, among which are probably the brok- 
en byoids with some of the branchial arches in an unrecog- 
nizable condition. 

Many of the above details arc rendered attainable by the 
fact that, although the flsh lies, as did that of Dr. Newberry, 
belly upward, yet the head has been so pressed to one side 
during fossilization as to show that aspect in considerable 
perfection. This has prevented the crushing of the semi-car- 
tilaginous bones of the head into an indiscriminnte mass as is 
usual with the fossil fishes from this shale. 

Not much can be added to Dr. Newberry's account of the 
pectoral fins. They are well displayed in his specimen and 
only a few more details can be gathered from this one. The 
peculiar falcate form, the great number (68 in this case) and 
the remarkable thinness of the rays mark this species off from 
all other known fossil flshcs of the same horizon. Both the 
long and the short rays fork at about one-third of their 
length from the base and again about ns far from the tip so 
that their ultimate brunches or trichinosts become excessively 
fine and give a very delicate texture to the edge of the fin 
which has no membranous border. 

The scapulo-coracoid arch is only seen as a broken and 
crushed mass, so that it is impossible to give any account of 
it. It mny, however, be noted that the pectoral fins show dis- 
tinct signs of fulcra in the advance of the ganoid scales over 
the base of the rays in the hinder portion. 
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The pectoral fins are two inehee behind the back of the 
mnndible and about eleven inches farther bacli Btili may be 
seen parts of the two ventral fins. These show a similar fine 
structure and nineteen or twenty rays can be counted on one 
of the fragments. 

No part of the body behind these fins is preserved in the 
specimen, so that its whole length can only be inferred from 
its proportions. But it was an exceedingly slender fish, not 
apparently exceeding three inches in width at the pectoral 
fins and one inch and a half at the ventral. 

The skin was protected in whole or in pnrt with a covering 
of small rhomboidal ganoid scales which are here and there 
preserved so as to exhibit their form and relationship. A few 
of them are shown, much magnified, in our figure. (Piute II.) 

Though the present specimen afi'ords several data concern- 
ing this fish that were not previously known, yet, unfortu- 
nately, its imperfection renders the determination of some 
other critical questions Impossible. The whole head above 
the maxillary is missing, so that nothing can be said of the 
orbit or the suspensorium, on the position of which latter the 
place of the animal in the system in part depends. Its refer- 
ence to the pala^oniscids is, however, satisfactorily confirmed 
by other and previously known evidence, such as the minute 
scales, the broad and numerous branch I ostegal rays and the 
very slender4>ody. The genus was accordingly placed by Mr, 
A. S. Woodward next to his Aijuteolepis from New South 
Wales, a fish about ten inches long, whose length was about 
six times its greatest width. 

Actinvphoriis clarki must have measured when alive atleust 
thirty-six tn forty inches while its greatest depth at the pec- 
toral fins did not exceed three and a half or four inches, 
making the former dimension about ten times the latter and 
showing a fish far surpassing the other in slendcrness and 
grace. ApoteolepU is also said to be without fulcra, which, 
as we have seen, is not true of Aclinophorug. 

In the family of the Falieoniscids the neural arches are 
more or less ossified and in many cases the haemal arches also, 
especially toward the caudal end. This is true of Acthiopho- 
rua. A well marked line of thin bones can be traced from the 
pectoral to the ventral fins, a distance of fifteen inches. They 
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form a continuous ridge in tlie foeflii and occupy about one- 
eighth of an inch each. These ahow by their position that 
they are the ossified neural arches and along the hinder part 
of the line a double row can be traced cnnsistiug of both neu- 
ral and hffituat arches. The presence of distinctly ossified 
spines is not clear. 

An interesting point in the interpretation of the fossil is 
the presence in the place of the etomach of the remains of the 
food. Behind the pectoral fin are the mandibles of a smalt 
titanichthyoid fish, with other unrecognizable plates scat- 
tered over the interval. Farther back still is a well marked 
iohthyodorulite Quted from end to end so fiir an it is visible. 
It lies separate from all the other fragments and must be re- 
garded as belonging to the food and not to the fish in ques- 
tion. The original of neither of these relics has yet been 
.discovered elsewhere. 

The palieoniecids are an essentially Carboniferons and post- 
Carboniferous family of fishus, scarcely any of them having 
yet been found below the latter horizon, VheirolepU trailU 
from the lower Old Red sandstone of Scotland and f '. ctinii- 
denalt from the upper Devonian of Scaumenac bay, Canada, 
being almost the only Devonian forms. Moreover, it should 
be hero borne in mind that this genus has been by some ich- 
thyologists, as by Pander for example, separated from the 
palu^oniscids and placed in a family by itself— the Cheimlepidfe. 

It is, therefore, interesting to find so well marked a species 
of the family on an horizon so low and in company with as 
old a type as C'occoiteu*. The origin of the palis 
must evidently be sought in strata below the upper Dei 



CAMPTONITES AND OTHER INTRUSIVES OF 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOC* 

By Vernon F. MAMrBKs. Indiana Ualverslly. BLooralngtoa. Ind. 

>1 wisili U)<trHli.'rii11.v acknciwl«d|:<! nssistanci; Rtven by Mr. W. A.AVil- 
sun 111 iirovitling mc with a trucin); from n map or laku Mcmphrema- 
gogon nil! in tho otHcu of llie Canadian GeologicHl Survey, and from 
which I have prepared IheaCL'ompanj-ing iinip(great1y reUuci'd) sliow- 
Ing iho relative tiosllioti of thi^ dikes. 

I desire also to e.xpress mv sinren- appreciulion of assislnnco so cheer- 
fully ^tveii by Mr. E, M. Ki[idit> (instructor iii Indiana University, 1803- 
94) and Mr. E. M. Walkor, student, in cullei'ting miiterial under some- 
what adverse ' 
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General Stratigbaphv op the Lake Sbobe. 

In the northeaet corner of Vermont and extending across 
the line into the province of Quebec for several milee ie one 
of the most picturesque bodies of water to be found In that 
region. This unique lake has long been known as lake Meni- 
phremagog. It is somewhat crescentic in shape, but has a 
general north and south trend. The contour of the surround- 
ing country and the shape and position of the lake, as com- 
pared with others in the same region, suggest that the de- 
pression now occupied by this body of water was produced 
by glacial agents. It is evidently not due to a downward 
folding of the Paleozoic strata, for there is little or no evi- 
dence of such a movement. On the other hand, the prominent 
elevations, especially those on the west side of the lake, as 
well as the shores, with tlieir occasionally eroded surfaces, all 
point to the conclusion that the depression was produced by 
ylacUil erosion. 

Along the Boutheuatcru shore there is sufficient accumula- 
tion of drift to render an examination of the country rock 
impossible. A few of the islands at the southern extremity 
of the lake are made up wholly of drift material, while those 
in the central parts consist of rounded domes of schistose and 
shaly rocks, having resisted to a remarkable degree the erod- 
ing effects of moving ice. 

A brief examinution of the stratified rocks, as exposed 
along the shores toward the north, has led the writer to be- 
lieve that they represent the tower members of the Paleozoic. 
Starting from Magog, at the northern extremity of the lakef 
the rocks exposed on either side for some distance to the 
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Botith consist of thinly bedded ehnly iimeBtonee. These ex- 
tend on the west side as far south as Sargent'e bay, and on 
the east within a short distance of Magoon's point. The three 
islands known as the"Three 
Sisters" show admirable ex- 
posures of the same lime- 
stone series, which is re- 
garded as belonging to the 
Upper Silurian period. 
Passing to the south along 
the east shore a limestone 
formation was found to 
overlie a slaty series con- 
tuining graptolitiu remains. 
The slaty rocks arc re- 
garded by the Onadian 
Geological Survey as Cam- 
.bro-Silurinn. Between the 
graptolilic slates and the 
mouth of Fitch bay was 
found ft schistose slaty de- 
posit resting upon a crys- 
line series skirting the 
rth shore of Fitch bay. 
e latter is regarded by 
Mr. Elts uB pre- Cumbrian,* 
being an extension of the 
Sherbrooke itnticline which 
gives rise to StoMke mountain to the northeast. At Magoon's 
point were found moderately fine grained granites associated 
with schistose and slaty rocks. From this point to the 
southern extremity of the lake the country rock is quite ex- 
tensively covered with drift. The granite is undoubtedly an 
outlier of the granitic series mapped by the Canadian Survey. 
Similar rocks cover quite large areas to the east and north. 

The Upper Silurian limestones on the west were found to 
extend to the north side of the entrance to Sargent's bay. 

*R. W. Bt.tn, Kfidirl on ihc jtcolDKy of a [Kirtion ot \hv i-«si.i;rn lown» 
shi|iH. rplHtlii^ mori:' pspcciiilly ^l the cminlies of Ci)m)ilori, Stunsleail, 
Beaucf, Hichmuiitl and Wulft. Can. Ueol. 8iirvi.j', Pi. J, An. Itcp- ISM. 
p. 33. 
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On the south eide of the bay eimilar ahRly limeBtonee were 
noted overlying a black calcareous rock. Further south the 
stratified rocks have been disturbed by the intrusion of Owl's 
head. The sediments are somewhat metamorphosed to cal- 
careous schists and talcose slates. In this region calcareous 
layers were recognized beneath black slaty deposits, while on 
the east the cnlcoreous rocks were found to invariably oteWie 
the 6lat«8.* At Kound island the rocks are made up wholly 
of calcareous schists intersected by dikes. These rocks are 
probably metamorphosed portions of Upper Silurian deposits. 
The Dikes. 

Through the entire area examined the dikes were found to 
cut the ahaly limestones. It seems probable that the outlying 
dikes are more or less closely associated with the intrusions 
now represented by Owl's head, mount Orford, and possibly 
many others known to have occurred even as far north as 
Montreal. The dikes represent two well defined groups, 
yrunilea and lamiirophyreM. 

Uranile Dikex. 

The granitic intrusions are invariably light in color, owing 
to the predominance of quartz and white or flesh colored feld- 
spar. The dark silicates consist mainly of hiotite, with occa- 
sional flecks of muscovite, and yellowish brown patches of 
some mineral substance which has probably resulted from the 
decomposition of an iron-bearing silicate not at present re- 
cognizable. In some instances the crystalline texture becomes 

«lii a privnle lelt.r Mr. R. W. Ells i.f llii' Cmiiuliaii G.-oloKic«l Survey 
has kindly ciulliniMl Ihe n-sults (lerivp<t Tnim a recent study ul thr slrnl- 
igrKpliy of ihlR rt'iriiin. He says: "Thf lowi't [mrt, as you Bupposf, is 
biinlurud on rllher sidf byt'pper Silurian limi-sloncs which contain 
fossilR Hi w-v<-ral puliiis. These nicks cxU-nd Trum Ch|ii. (iully's wharf, 
north iif Maffoi>n'B iH>lnl, (o MagiiKi and on the wi'M side Trum the mirih 
entrance of SarKont'n bay to thi> north I'nd of the lake. At Owl's heiid 
the Upper Slhirixn Is underneath the C'amhni-SlluriHn Kniptiilitic 
slatt-s, ihi' riirmHiion \}f\n(c overturned. At R<mnd islnnd, below the 
MuiintNin house the n>ckH ari.> Up|M-r SilnrJHti, riiSRiliferuus. now altered 
Ut Kchists and cut by dikes rmtn the Owl's hend. This places the age 
of the Owl's hesd and nlher iinimliient hills in the vicinity at the name 
horl«iii as the Miintreal intrusion or at the close iif the I'pper Silurian. 
Tlie Owl's hesd dikes hIki> cut the CHmbru-Silurian slates as du the Or- 
f<irdilliirlteson the east. On Ihf esslslde ai the lake the GeiirgcvllU' 
limestones are underlaid by the graptulilic slates about one and a half 
miles south "f the villHge anil the riOge between there and Fitch buy 
'consists «r an intermediate series, presumably CHmbriun. between the 
grH|itolil)c tteries and the pn^-t'smhrlnn of the e.Ttenslon iif the Sher- 
brooke anticliual. 
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unusually fine. The scnies of biotite seem to have ndjueted 
themselvee in n parallel poDJtion as if the mnBR hnd been sub- 
jected to great presfiurc while in a plastic stAte. In such cases 
the rock presents a somewhat gncissic structure. In a few 
instances the dark colored siliciitee form but a itmall part of 
the rock, quartz phenocrysts become insignificant, and the 
crystalline texture is lees prominent so that the rock mass at 
times resembles quite closely the bostonites* of lake Cham- 
plain. The rock ordinarily presents all the phases of a true 
granite and is regarded as such in this paper. 
Lampropktjre Dikeg. 

There were found associated with thegranitic rocks, ae well 
as in other parts of the lake, dikes dilFering quite widely from 
the former, both in physical structure and mineral composi- 
tion. Microscopic examination shows that they fall naturally 
into the lampiophyric group of Rosenbusch. They differ from 
the granites in being dark grey to black in color, with mod- 
erately fine crystalline texture and occasional phenocrysts of 
dark colored silicates, sufficiently well developed to be macrn- 
scopically determined. In some instances the phenocrysts 
were found to be pyroxene; in others the tdioniorphic con- 
stituent proved to be hornblende ; while in still other instances 
olivine played the same role. A number of instances were 
noted in which the olivine reached a diameter of one and a 
half inches. It is a significant fact that the olivine pheno- 
crysts were invariably located in the central part of the in- 
trusive mass. On the contact the dikes were generally fine- 
grained and in some instances even flinty, the phenocrysts 
having entirely disappeared. 

Many of the olivine-bearing rocks have suffered decompo- 
sition. The olivine has passed into serpentine, thus imparting 
a peculiar green "tinge to the rock. In some cases a cross 
section of the olivine crystals exhibit a central core of the 
original mineral surrounded by a coating or shell of serpen- 
tine. All stages of decomposition were found in the thin 
sections. No feldspar was macrosoopically determined except 
in one or two undoubted diabases, which were evidently very 
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closely associated with the intrusive mass represented by 
Owl's head. 

A microscopic examination of the dark colored rocks re- 
veals some interesting petrographical relatione. As was an- 
ticipated, the examination of the series proved them to be 
made up of the same mineral mixtures ns were found along 
the shores of lake Champlain (Bull. 107, U. S. G. S.). The 
intrusives, therefore, as found along the shores of lake Mem- 
phremagog may be enumerated as follows: Olivine diabate, 
camplonite, augite camploti He, foiirchile and moncbiqiiHe. 
lUiCRosconc DKSCRirTioN oy Dikes. 
Granite Dike». 

This variety predominates along the eastern shore of the 
lake immediately north of the mouth of Fitch bay, A few 
narrow dikes were also found intersecting »u island opposite 
Owl's head. 

Thin sections revealed well developed pbenoeryets of feld- 
spar, as well as exceedingly minute lath shaped crystals, the 
latter making up at least eighty per cent, of the rock and 
constituting the ground mass. In some cases the ground mass 
hasBUlfercd mechanical deformation, thus inducing an appar- 
ent claglic structure. When the clastic magma prevails the 
feldspar phenocrysts become comparatively rare. When the 
micro-crystalline structure predominates the porphyritic feld- 
spars become prominent and generally show twinning struc- 
ture. 

Quartz occurs as large irregular grains showing little orno 
crystalline form, and as fine grains making up a portion of 
the ground-mass. The larger individuals contain numerous 
streaks and clouds of fine dust, probably magnetite, as well 
as minute hair-like crystals with high index of refraction. 
Cross sections show hexagonal outlines, The crystalline 
form and high refraction suggest that the inclusions may be 
apatite. Under a high power lens numerous globules and 
acicular aggregates were also detected. 

Mica is the only remaining constituent of any importance. 
Riotite is by far the most prominent, but a few flecks of mus- 
covite have been detected in one or two sections. The biotite 
occurs as large irregular plates or bunches. The larger flecks 
arc invariably frayed out on the edges as if they had been 
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eubjected to some eroding process. It eecine probable that 
the ninre minute flecks and shreds of biotite found in the 
ground mass ma; hnve been derived from the larger individ- 
uals which originally may have been idiomorphic. Pleo- 
chroism is especially prominent. Plates parallel with the 
clewvnge show a bright brown to very dark brown or nearly 
black color, while sections across the cleavage exhibit lighter 
shades of brown with a yellow tinge, and upon rotating the 
stage becomes dark greenish yellow. The biotite is gener- 
ally quite fresh but in u few instances a partial decomposi- 
tion to a reddish opaque mass was noted. Small amounts of 
magnetite are present with tbe biotite in addition to the flne 
dust noted in the quartz grains. 

Lampropkyre Dike*. 

While a few of the dark colored intrusives are undoubtedly 
diabase the majority of occurrences show various porphyrit- 
ic constituents which even by an examination of the hand 
specimens led me to anticipate the repetition of the same 
mineral mixtures (monchiquitegroiipof Rosenbusch) as were 
found on the borders of lake Champlain to the southwest. 
As was expected microscopic examination reveals all the va- 
rieties of the monchiquite group except the biotite-amphibole 
mixture designated by J. F. Kemp as nmphibole ouachitite.* 

Diabase. — The true diabases differ much from the typical 
diabases of the Triassic trap-ridges of the Hudson river or 
eimilar dows forming the north mountains of Nova Scotia. 
The dikes under consideration differ in containing a much 
smaller percentage of lath-shaped feldspar and a correspond- 
ingly large amount of augite, with occasional olivine pheno- 
crysts. Ophitic structure, so common in the Triassic diabases 
of Nova Scotia, is quite generally absent in thin sections. 
The augite proves to be the most prominent colored silicate 
present. It occurs in two generations, as phenocrysts and as 
irregular grains making up a portion of the groundmuss and 
partially filling the interstices between the feldspars. The 
porphyritic form is well developed, showing in cross section 
the characteristic cleavage angle and crystalline form. In 
most instances they exhibit light yellow rims with slight 
usic dik.'s mitsidi^ of llie 
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pleochroiBm and a Btill lighter jellow or nearly colorleee cen- 
ters with little or no pleochroin tendenciee. Rime of magnet- 
ite nnd reddish opaque masses generally surround the larger 
individuals and in a few cases seem to be partially absorbed 
by the peripheral area of the phcnocryet. The irregular 
graina of the ground-mass have undergone more or less de- 
composition giving rise to secondary products. The grains 
as in the case of the phenocrystB are generally surrounded by 
magnetite rims or have become opaque and gray in color. 

Olivine is also more prominent than in the typical diabases. 
It is present as large crystals which have suffered greater 
change than its host. Fibrous rims and patches of serpentine 
make up the secondary products derived from the olivine. 

Plagioclase forms the remaining part of the rock. The 
crystals are invariably fresh and lath-shaped, but not large. 
Multiple twinning is very common. An arrangement akin to 
flow- structure, or an adjustment of the individual feldspars, 
in a more or less definite direction, is apparent in a few sec- 
tions. Pockets or cavities filled with calcite are quite numer- 
ous in some sections. In some cases they were lined with a 
fibrous mineral resembling serpentine, thus suggesting that 
the original mineral substance may have been olivine. On 
account of the prominence of olivine the rock is regarded as 
an olivine diabase. No. 17 is (he best representative of this 
type. Others were found but are so completely weathered as 
to be unfit for microscopic study. 

Caiaplanile. — Associated with augite plagioclase rocks were 
found other mixtures of hornblende, augite, olivine and pla- 
gioclose. In two dikes the olivine and augite disappear, leav- 
ing the hornblende and plagioclase as the chief constituents. 
This combination Is regarded as the typical camptonite. The 
hornblende is always of the basaltic type, idiomorphin and in 
two generations. In a few dikes the augite forms an appre- 
ciable part of the rock, und in some instances is more promi- 
nent than the hornblende. Comparing these with the camp- 
tonites of lake Champtain, it is evident that the persistent 
association of augite with the basaltic hornblende, together 
with its larger growth and idioinorphio habit, is more promi- 
nent in the lake Memphremagog occurrences. Owing to this 
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fact it is thought beet to regard thin combination aa angitt 
cnmptiinite. 

Nq. 20. Of the typical caraptonitesbutone occurrence was 
round, (No. 20). In this dike the bafaltic hornblende in two 
generatione is the only colored silicate present. Magnetite ie 
very abundant. The amount of pingioclase present is not 
large, but it is quite freeh. Considerable glass was also de- 
tected in the groundmasB. Comparing this section with the 
original caniptonite* discovered byHawcs, the only differenco 
to be noted is ttiat the hornblende is not so well developed in 
the dikes from lake Mem ph rem agog. Although they are 
much smaller th€ idiomorphic habit is quite apparent and 
other petrographical characteristics of this type are very easily 
recognised. 

Aiigile ciimptonite. — Of all the dikes belonging to the camp- 
tonite series the augitic type is by far the most abundant. 
In addition to this hornblende in two generations, we find 
augite in the same relationship. In many cases the augito 
is far more abundant than the hornblende. The idiomorphic 
habit of the hornblende is retained as in the oamptonite 
proper. The augite phenocrysts are well developed. The 
z:)nftl phases so prominent in the Lake Charaplainf dikes are 
equally conspicuous in the dikes under consideration, the 
central portion of the individual being in general very light 
yellow while the peripheral area shades into light pink which 
brightens us the edge is approached, the 'latter being some- 
what pleochroic. Occasionally the central part isbright green 
surrounding a narrow rim, tight yellow in color. It has been 
noted that with increase in the intensity of color in the pe- 
ripheral area there is a corresponding increase in the extinction 
angle. The variations noted reach a niamimum of 8°. 

The augite of the second generation shows definite crys- 
talline form. It is packed in between the feldspars and is the 
only granular constituent present. Pteochroism is noticeable. 
Small olivines with characteristic form and decomposition 

•Thp iiutliiir wishes In iickiiowli'djm thy aid sii kindlv (rncli'red bv 
Prof. J. F. Kemp, of Culiimbia Cullfgt-, N. Y., in ionning thin ,spc- 
llons ur c«iiipUinile from the orlBiiiHl locolilj- of Hawes, and otfi'ritig 
su-TKCStions which have been very heliirul in the study of thesf hitni- 

tSee Bull. U. 8. Oeol. Survey, No. 107, p. 30. 
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products wore observed in a Tew Bectiond. Although consid- 
erable plagioclnsc is present it is decidedly secondary in 
amount to the colored silicates. The idiomorphic habit so evi- 
dent in the diabases has disappeared, but the lath-shaped 
form and twinning are very easily recognized. Dikes Nos. 
12, 14, 19, 24, 27, 84 are augitc cantptonites. 

No. 12. Augite is the chief colored silicate in this dike. 
Two generations are present. The phenocrysts exhibit marked 
zonal structure, the centres being nearly colorless or light 
shades of yellow or green, and rims various shades of pink 
with slight pleochroism. In general, it may be said that 
the greater variation in color the stronger the pleochroism. 
The augite of the second generation is allotriomorphic with 
the sameoptical features as the porphyritic constituent and 
filling the interatices between the plagioclases. The horn- 
blende present is very small in amount. Only a few flakes 
and ragged blades were noted. The plugioclase, although 
quite subordinate, shows the usual twinning nnd bladcd 
form. Olivine crystals and grains are not uncommon. Ser- 
pentine is more or lesa closely associated with the olivine. 
Magnetite is also quite abundant. 

No, 14 differs from No. 12 in contuining more hornblende, 
but it is still secondary in amount to the augite. Only 
one generation of hornblende is present and it is ag- 
gregated in bunches throughout the section. The individ- 
uals are idiomorpflic and highly pleochroic, bright yellow- 
ish brown to deep brown. Cross- sections show the following 
forms: oo P, ooPco, ocPoo', Augite in two generations forms 
the larger part of the rock. The phcnocrysts are exception- 
ally well developed, showing excellent zonal structure in 
nearly every individual, the centers being light yellow or 
colorless nnd the rims bright yellow with slight pleochroism. 
In cross-section the following faces are easily recognized: 
oDpsr, ooPco', ooP, The followingungles were determined by 
means of the graduated stage: IaI=88' ; ii aI— 182° , Very 
little fresh olivine was recognized, The larger phenocrysts 
havepussed into serpentine, the crystalline outline, however, 
being retained. The plngioclasc is generally twinned and 
more abundant than in No. 12. The feldspar contains nu- 
s inclusions of colorless needles with strong refractive 
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power as well as minute and ragged flecks of a brown pleo- 
eliroiu mineral reeembling hornblende. The former may be 
apatite. Irregular bunches of magnetite arc exceedingly 
abundant. 

No. 19 is nearly identical with No. 14, with the exception 
that the augitephenocryets generally show a smaller extinct- 
ion angle. The great portion of the interior is grass green to 
yellowish green witli yellow to pink rims. Small inclusions 
of hornblende were observed in the augite. 

No. 24. In this section the colored silicates show the same 
relationships as in No. 19. The plagioclase however is 
unique. It is more abundant than in any section yet de- 
scribed and contains the usual inclusions. The individual 
crystals are arranged with the long axes in the same general 
direction. The fractured and bent shape suggests that such 
nn adjustment of the individuals may have been caused by 
great pressure while the magma, although somewhat plastic, 
was sufficiently firm to suiTer fracture. This section is an in- 
teresting one for the reason that it contains pockets of a 
green opaque mineral in which are distributed many fresh 
basaltic hornblendes. The hornblende too i^ chiefly confined 
to this part, very little being associated with the augite. 

No. 27. The description of No. 12 is quite applicable to 
No. 27 with the exception that there is relatively much more 
augite of the second generation and correspondingly fewer 
augite phenocryats of the first generation. 

No. 34 agrees very closely with No, 19, with olivine us nn 
additional constituent. The olivines are unusually well devel- 
oped, and are easily recognized in the hand specimen, some of 
them being fully one and a half inches in length. 

svmmakv of litbratube on othkr occurrrmces of 
Camptonite. 

The name camptonite was first applied by H. Rosenbusch* 
to dikes containing augite and basaltic hornblende as the chief 
biailicates, with variable percentage of plagioclase, mag- 
netite and accessories. G. W.Uawesf was the first to dis- 
cover these peculiar rocks in this country, near Cumpton, N. 

•H. ROMRNBCacn: Physiogmphie lii-r imtssifCfn Uestchii-, vol. i, ltt8«, 
p 3S3. 
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H., but dt-'Scribed them simply ua diiibaee, olivine-diabuee und 
diorltc. I apprehend it was to material from this locality 
thut RosenltiiBch Rrst applied the terra caroptonite, as the 
name impliee. Subsequently similar rockfi found in the vi- 
cinity of Montreal were deecribed by B. J. Harrington. In 
1888 J. F. Kemp* diseovered other occurrences in Orange 
county, N. Y. In 1889 the same writor^ described another 
camptonito dike from Kennebunkport, Maine, and in the 
same year (ae joint author with the present writer) published 
a short description of identical intrusives from Whitehall, H 
N. Y. and Proctor, Vt. In 1890-91 u much larger number of 
cumptonit« dikei^ were discovered along the shores of lake 
Cbumplain by the same writers.^ An additional occurrence 
some thirty miles east of Fairhaven has been noted by Mr. F. 
L. Nason.** But few occurrences have been noted in other 
countries. £. Gollerff describes very similar rocks from the 
Black forest; Cnthrein^^ and Doelterg^ make mention of one 
from the Southern Tyrol, and Brogger||| of others from 
Norway. 

MoNCHiQL'iTE Dikes. 
In dike No. 10 the feldspar disappears — pyroxene and am- 
phibole become very prominent, making at least 80 per cent. 
of the rock. Olivine and its decomposition products play an 
important role. The importance of the individual constitu- 
ents based upon relative amounts composing the rock is as 
follows; Augite (second generation), augite (first genera- 
tion), basaltic hornblende, olivine, magnetite. 

•.I. F. Kemp: Diorite liikf frum the Forral or IVftn. Orange Co.. N. Y. 
A. .1. S.. (3). vol. XXXV, p. 331 . 

^I. F. Kemp: Trap Dikes near Kennebunk[>ort. Me. Av. Oeoi.., Hiir, 
181M), p. 127. 

|J. F. Kemp and V. F. Makstekh; Citmi>tunilp DikcK near Whitthull, 
Waahington Ci'., N. Y. and Proclor, Vl. Am. Obol., 1880, p. «7. 

■jJ.F. Kbhp and V. F. Hakhtkrs: The Trap Uikesotllie Lake Cham- 
plain Ri'Kioii- Bull. U. R. U. S. No. 107, ISflS. 

•*F. h. Nasox: On a iih-w locality for Ihe CampUmiD- of Hawps and 
Riwiibusch. A. ,1. ».. (3). vol. xxxvui. p. 22«, 1880. 

ffK. (ioiiLKR: Die LnmiirophyricftitKO di-s sDdlichi'it Vos|>ersHrl. Neues 
Jahrbuch. vol. VI. Heil. Hand IS88, [>. 185. 

ItA. Catiirkin; Kcltxchr. f. Krystal., vol. x. 1884. p. 221. 

^C. I)oei.tkk: Txcht-r. Min. und Pctrutr. Hiuh., 1875, ]>|i. 179, 188 
and 304. 

1|W. C. BBMOBn: Zeitiichr. f. Krystal., vol. xvi, 1800, p. 23. 
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The ftUf^te phenoerTsto preKiit the same ch&rftcteristic? as 
ubserved in the augite camptonite. It ini^t be Buid in addi- 
tion that the zonal etriicture is somewhat more prominent, 
becoming intensified under cross nicols. The angle of ex- 
tinction varies from 20° to 24". The augite of the second gen- 
eration which makes up the greater part of the ground mass 
is allotriomorphic, with a tendency at times to become idio- 
morphic. Scattered through the augitic magma are numer- 
ous but minute crystals of basaltic hornblende. The strong 
plooobroism from light yellow to deep reddish brown is espe- 
cially noticeable. With one or two exceptions the hornblende 
may be said to show but one generation. A few very minute 
needles, however, were noted ns inclusion in the augite phen- 
ocrysts. The remaining silicate is olivine, occurring either as 
partially decomposed granules, surrounded by rims of serpen- 
tine, or, occasionally as well developed phenocrystscxhibiting 
the usual crystnlline form. Magnetite is very abundant and 
closely associated with the augitic groundmaes. Consider- 
able glass was observed filling the minute interstices in the 
groundmasB. 

SuHMAltV OF LiTERATUKE ON OtHEK OcCUHRKNCFM OF 
MONCHIQL'ITK. 

Such noH-feldspathic rocks were first discovered by Prof. 
Bonnet* in the Monchique mountains (Portugal) and subse- 
quently described by Leopold van Werwekef as an abnormal 
limburgite. In laST Prof. E. O. Derby* of the Brazilian Ge- 
ological Survey discovered similar eruptives in the region of 
Kio Janeiro. These, as in other instances, were associated 
with eleolite syenite. They were subsequently examined by 
Prof. Rosenbuschg and in reality formed the basis for the 
determination of the new rock type, but received the name of 
the original locality discovered about 1850. Along the shores 
of lake Champlain very similar dikes were found and subxe- 

'ALHAKvif Bonnet: l>i-scription ^'i>gra|iliiqiie c I i^lof^iqui.' <lc ceiic 
province. Lisbon. IttW. 

tU V. Wekwskk: Bcitrajt Kiir Keiintniss dcr LimburfiilP. Neut-s Jalir- 
buch, 1870, |i. 4UI. »»■ also Neiies Jahrbucli. 1880, vol. i. pp. UI-I8U. 
Uebcrdk' NVpliellti syviilti'n dor Surra ili; M.>l■l;lllqll>^ Im sOitlkheu 
Portugal iind die ilenM-ltiFn durcli.iei/.eiideii tirBtrltic, 

JO. A. ItRHBv: On Noplidiiie Rocks in Bruitil. I'tc. Qimrl. Juurn. 
Ueoi. Soc. Lmidun, 1887, p. 457. 

^M. HiJNTBK and H. KosBNBriiCH: Ui>bcr Moiichlquite eiu Campton- 
itischfis aiiri);('steiii uus diT Gi'folgschnft <ler Rlaculilli-svi'Nilt. Tsclior- 
maksMiii. mid Pflnip. Mitlh,. vol. xi, 1890, p. 4J5. 
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quentty deBcribod by Prof. J. F. Kemp and the writer,* J. 
Francis WilliiiuiBf htis also contributed t<i the unnuiil reports 
of the Geological Survey of Arkunsas very elaborate petro- 
graphical investigations of similar intruBives Toiind In the 
vicinity of Fourche moiiiituin, Arkansas. In this loculity 
were found all the members of the nionchiqiiite group. In 
defining the pctrographical features of the ronnchiquites Dr. 
Williams states that "Rosenbiisch conBidcis these are made 
up of a porphyritic combination of olivine, augite and a glassy 
base with which may be associated either hornblende or niiea 
or both of these minerals together. The glassy base often in- 
cludes minute crystals of plagiocluse and occasionally of 
nepheline." 

FouHCHiTE Dikes. 

In dikes Nog. 18 and 40, olivine, forming one of the cBoen- 
tial conetituents of monchiqulte, entirely recedes, thus pro- 
ducing an olivine-free monchiqulte. To Buch a mineral mix- 
ture J. Francis Williams has given the aame fourchite.\ 

The dike under consideration lecomposed chiefly of baealtic 
hornblende in two generations with a very subordinate 
amount of augite, a moderate amount of magnetite and a 
glassy base. The older hornblende phenoerysts are univer- 
sally large, well terminated and beautifully pleochroic. The 
smaller circular forms show the same feature as noted in the 
camptoniteB proper. Of the two generations the latter is 
more abundant. Augite is very subordinate, consisting of a 
few poorly developed individuals and occasionally pink or yel- 
low grains in a glassy base. Imbedded in the glass are 
many minute highly refracting needles. These may be apa- 
tite. A dark grayish opaque mass seems to be associated 
with the allotriomorphie augite. It may have resulted from 
the decomposition of augite, and may thua account for the 
unusually subordinate position of this mineral species. Much 
magnetite is also present. 

In the region of Fourche mountain, Arkansas, Dr. Wil- 
liams found numerous dikes of very similar mineralogical 
composition. In these occurrences, however, augite seems to 
lie the most prominent constituent, while hornblende is more 

•Op. cit. 

f.l. fitANCis WiM.iAMs: Ignt-ous Rocks of Ark. AniiuHl Report, Geol. 
Siirve.v of Arkunsits, 1890, vol, li. 

tSee Ann. Rep. Gwl. Survey of Ark., vol. ii. 18U0, p. 110. 
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or lees subordinate. Tlie reverse is true of the occurrences 
under consideration. In the Lake Champlain region but one 
dike thatcan with any degree of certainty be called fonrchile 
was found. Strangely enough, not a single dike, so far as I 
have examined them, shows n trace of biotite, which forms 
an additional and essential constituent of the missing meui-. 
ber of the monchiquite group. The same is true of the Lake 
Champlain dikes. To such a combination Prof. J. F. Kemp 
has applied the term ouac/ti/ite.' 

Other dikes than those mentioned are known in the region 
north and east of the lake. Prof. Kemp reports one from 
Sherbrooke. It therefore seems probable that a careful ex- 
amination of the lakes, streams and elevated areas between 
Magog and the St. Lawrence river may bring to light many 
more of these interesting formations. 
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Introduction. 

The city of Rochester is situated upon a plain having an 

average altitude of 500 feet above ocean level. Within a ra- 

*The cl)issit)cHlioii of IhJs si'rk'S. as arranged by H. Ri«enbuscli, Mid 
presetiUil Id tnbiilalfil Torm by Dr. Williums, in his ArhHiisHS Ri-port, 
p. 110, iSHS rollowB: 

MoHCH iQU iTE Gkquf. (Roaenb 




fThis paper is ati abuLr&ct of n longer and more complete deficription 
of the "OHologv uf the PinnHck Hills," rpacl before the Ruchtiiler 
Academy uf Sclpnct-, April 33^ 1MI5, which will be piiblishi>d in the 
Procet^dings uf thai Society, with maiis and photographs. 
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dins of six loilea from the center of the city the only eleva- 
tions even one hundred feet higher than the plain are the 
range of hills known ag the "Pinnacle hillR," lying at the south 
border of the city. With their conspicuous position, unusual 
topography and complex structure these hills have not escaped 
the notice of glacial geologists, but until 1892 no one ventured 
any detailed description or any explanation of their origin.* 
During the meetings of the Geological Society of America 
and the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in Rochester, August, 1892, the geologists in attendance vis- 
ited and subsequently discuswsd them briefly in "Section E." 
At the Ottawa meeting of the Geological Society in December 
of that year Mr. Warren Upham read u paper describing these 
and other deposits of the region under the title "Eskers near 
Rochester, N. Y.," whi(;h was subsequently published in the 
Proceedings of the Rochester Academy of Science.^ In that 
paper Mr. Upham describes the bills with considerable detail 
and concludes that they were deposited "in the ioe-walled 
channel of a stream of water," "open to the sky." Since that 
time the writer has been able to make a long and close study 
of these peculiar hills and has been forced to a conclusion 
radically different from that of his friend, Mr. Uphani. The 
opinion as to their origin, which the writer holds with full 
confidence, is that the hills are a kame series forming part of 
a frontal moraine. (See Plate III.) 

Mr. Upham's brief examination of the hills was made under 
the disadvantages that the forests were in full leaf and the 
gravel pits in active working. Only when the thick timber 
and undergrowth which covers the roughest portions are bare 
of foliage does some of the most significant topography ap- 
pear to good advantage ; and the structure of the finer sands 
is developed by the wind only when the walls of the pit are 

•The eHrlicsL publishet] reftTKnce U> thvso hills is in Dr. Jnmes HhII's 
re[iorl on llif Fourth Goolojcicnl District of New York. Pruftssor Ches- 
ter Dewey reciijrnixed Iheir giacini chitrHClpr, sti the- writrr is iiirnrnuU. 
bill no writint^uf his relating ti> them lias been rmind. In the Ameki- 
CAN GEOt^mT. vol. V. p. 202-207. April. 1890. Dr. Chiirk'B U. Dryer, in 
an article npim lhi> "Olttcinl Gi^ilu^v of the Irundequoit Region, '' refers 
briefly to the hills. 

tVoLii, pp. 181-200, February, 1883. 
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left undisturbed for some time, yet not bo long as to crumble. 
Mr. Upham is mistaken in describing the hills ns a "ridge," 
and he seriously underestimated the amount of till in their 
mass and the great amount of disturbance to which the beds 
have been subjected. Several Important characters which are 
not noted in Mr. Upharo's paper will be briefly described in 
the following pages. 

Location and Grouping of the Hills. 
The Pinnacle hills extend from the village of Brighton to 
the Genesee river, a distance of four miles, with a general di- 
rection of west 16° south. The belt of hills has a linear 
form with a distinct curvature of large radius, the convexity 
facing southward. The range, however, is not continuous or 
uniform, but consists of groups of irregular hills and knolls, 
three main divisions being easily recognized. The flret large 
group extends from Brighton to Monroe uvenue. This group ■ 
ia subdivided by a deep cut, the western mass being known 
as Cobb's hill, with a summit bight of 66S feet above tide. 
The sag which was cut by Monroe avenue originally had an 
elevation of 500 feet. The second large group lies between 
Monroe avenue and a sag or depression one-fourth of a mile 
west of South Clinton street (Pinnacle avenue).- This group 
is the most distinct and compact, and contains the highust 
point in the whole range, called the " Pinnacle," which name 
has been extended to cover the whole series of hills. The al- 
titude of this summit is 749 feet, or about 240 feet above the 
surrounding plain. The third group may be regarded as in- 
cluding all the western partof the hill range, which is lower 
than the eastern part, much broader and leas definite. This 
includes in succession, westwardly, the knolls east of South 
Goodman street ; Highland park, between Goodman street and 
South avenue ; the " Warner tract," lying between South and 
Mt. Hope avenues ; Mt. Hope cemetery, lying west of Mt. Hope 
avenue; and the low point running into a bend of the Genesee 
river. The highest points in this area are the knoll on which 
is built the Memorial pavilion, near the rest<rvoir, 050 feet, 
and summits in the ccmet<.'ry, 650 to 670 feet. 
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Topography. 

The eaatern portion of the runge consists of a series of 
overlapping ridges or elongated mounds having their longer 
diameters parallel in general with the trend of the range. 
Only at the "Pinnacle" is the cross- section a single ridge, und 
this part is better described as an elongnted, irregular mound. 
The width of the belt tit Cobb's hill is but little less than one- 
half mile, and here the crests of the northern and southern 
eerieB of ridgee or mounds arc about one-fourth mile apart. 
At South Goodman street the two series of ridges are one- 
eighth of a mile apart. The western third of the range, or 
the portion beyond South Goodman street, is very different, 
being, instead of eant-west ridges, a broader, irregular aggre- 
gation of mounds with a larger number of enclosed basins. 

The crest line is very irregular, nowhere level for any dis- 
tance, varying 100 to 180 feet in hight between the grmips of 
hills. The northern slopes of the range are irregular, with 
spurs and hillocks and deep ravines, and over the eastern half 
of the range are usually as steep as the material will rest, 25 
to 30 degrees. The southern slopes are more smooth and uni- 
form, commonly with gentle inclination to the southern plain 
into which they blend. 

The irregularity of the hills is great in both longitudinal 
and transverse sections. The only feature of evident system 
is the linear arrangement of the series, taken as a whole. 

A striking feature which has not been suflieiently noted is 
the frequent occurrence of "kettle holes" and basins. A bet- 
ter example of mound and basin topography might not be 
desired than ie found in Mt. Hope cemetery. Beautiful ex- 
amples of kettle holes are seen here; also in the Warner 
tract; also east of South Goodman street, and east of Cobb's 
hill. The only ponds or swamps are found east of South 
Goodman street, where one pond occurs, lying at the base of 
the hills, and one large oval basin has been filled with pent to 
a depth of at least six feet. 

StruOTCBE and I'OMPOSITION. 

The materials composing these hills are so various and with 
such irregular arrangement that a brief description is diifl- 
cult and inadequate. A minor portion is true till, whichforms 
a thick sheet over Cobb's hill and probably the very summit 
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nf the Pinnacle. The flnnking ridges and knobs along the 
north side are mostly tilt, and one till ridge is found with 
east and west direction upon the south side of the range at 
South avenue. Gravelly till is abnndunt along South avenue 
and in Highland park. Huge blocks of Ningaru liniextnne 
abound upon the Pinnacle summit and in many other places, 
and occur in prodigious numbers in the till covering Oobb's 
hill, mostly angular, although many are heavily scored and 
striated. The till is probably suHieient in amount to consti- 
Inte alone a distinot moraine. 

The greater mass of material is sand and gravel, of all 
sixes lip to large cobbles, and of every admixture. The coarser 
material is not well assorted and the stratification is usually 
obscure, except in the mass and in a distant or general view. 
More than one-half of the coarser material is Medina sand- 
stone, which also constitutes the mass of the sand and gives 
a reddish color to even the finer sund and silt. 

In a broad way it may be suid that the coarser materials 
prevail at the eastern end of the range and finer gravel and 
sand at the western end; but there are notable exceptions. 
The large pit in the heart of the north ridge near Brighton is 
mainly sand and silt. The great pit on the south side of the 
"Pinnacle," reaching almost to the very core of the hill and 
exposing a full 100 feet vertical section, is nearly all fine 
gravel. At South Goodman street the cutting for the grade, 
with the deep sewer tunnel below, shows fine sand and silt, 
with only thin leaves of fine gravel, to a depth of 72 feet. In 
Mt. Hope cemetery heavy gravel beds occur, while the low 
point near the river, cut by the railroad, is chiefly till with a 
jumbled mixture of sand and silt. It is the general rule that 
the coarser beds are upon the northern side of the hills, while 
the southern side is usually fine sand horizontally bedded and 
undisturbed. 

The dip of the beds is not westward nor lengthwise of the 
hill range, nor is It away from a median line, as would be the 
case if the range were an esker, but generally southward and 
east of south, or across the trend line. This southward dip is 
most pronounced in the gravels upon the north side of the 
hills. At the extreme east end, near Hrighton, the gravel dips 
in several directions from the end of the ridge. In the huge 
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Pinnacie pit, 80 feet thicktiee? of the lower gravel beds in the 
heart of the hill have a dip of IS^-lg" to east or south of east. 
There are manj local exceptions to the southward or eaet-of- 
eouth dip of the coarser beds, and some biduII sections show 
inclination in several and even opposite directions. Obviously 
a part of this local variation is due to disturbances by the ire 
thrust. Some of the diverse inclination may be due to origi- 
nal deposition in subaqueous cones by the changing torrents 
of water over nn ice front subject to every possible variation. 
Where beds of fine eand and silt are Bteeply inclined the in- 
clination may be wholly attributed to ice thrust. 

At two localities upon the south side ol the range, one up- 
on Goodman Htreet and the Other east of South Clinton street, 
distinctly bedded and alternating sands and gravel have a 
high dip to cast of south. At the former pit the dip is 10"- 
14" to S. 15''-80° E. At the latter excavation the dip is 20° 
to cast, varying to south. These beds show no disturbance, 
but arc filled with angular and glaciated stones of large size. 

Upon the north. flank of the hills and even to the heart and 
summit, as shown ut Monroe avenue and at South Clinton 
street, the beds haVe suffered great disturbance. This is 
shown in the coarse gruvel beds by the loss of oil stratifica- 
tion, and in the fine gravel, sands and silts by their tumbled, 
tumultuous, disordered character. In all the pits there is 
much faulting. This is the chief kind of disturbance in the 
deeper parts of the hills, and in some sections it is truly sur- 
prising. 

The sand beds upon the south Bank of the hills have an ap- 
proximately horizontal position and ere without faulting or 
other disturbance. The structure of the beds indiciites cur- 
rents sometimes westward, or parallel with the range, some- 
times west of south, or obliquely across the range, and some- 
times east of south, or more directly across the trend of the 
range. The large sand pit near Brighton shows current lam- 
ination in the fine sands and silts produced hy flow of water 
varying from east to south. The heavy beds of fine sand 
south of Cobb's hill show currents S. 45°-«0'' W. The deep 
cut nn Goodman street reveals a direction of current west of 
south. 

The structure of the hills would seem to be explained by 
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Bupponing them to have been built up from several centers of 
accumulation by shifting torrential streams pouring over a 
changing ice front. 

MoRAiNic Character amd Relatiomshii-. 

The topography of the whole range is decidedly morainic. 
Of this there can be no doubt. The origin of the range as a 
frontal moraine requires, however, its continuance both east 
and west, and the evidence of auch continuation is abundantly 
at hand. Kastward from Brighton the ice front has left its 
marks in the form of boulder-fields and low ridgee and mounds 
of till and sand, until intercepted by the deep excavation and 
drainage of Irondequolt bay. East of Irondequoit bay con- 
spicuous boulder-fields of huge Niagara blocks, piled in great 
masses, mark the further eastward extension of the ice front. 
West of the Geneseo river for two miles the moraine is plainly 
continued in knolls and ridges of till, as noted by Mr. Upham. 
The further extension of the moraine westward was first dis- 
covered by Mr. Frank Leverctt, in 1898. He troced it as a 
low but distinct frontal moraine from near Albion and Brock- 
port southeastward to the Genesee river opposite Mount Hope 
cemetery. Relying, however, upon Mr. Upham's theory that 
the Pinnacle range was an eskor, formed at right angles to 
the ice front, Mr. Leverett sought for the continuation of the 
moraine in a low, broad, indefinite ridge of till, running south- 
ward from Mt. Hope, which is probably drumlinoid. The 
distinct curvature of the Pinnacle range is uow seen to be of 
great significance, as it forms part of the arc described by the 
front of the glacier lobe. The accompanying map (Plate III) 
shows the moraine west of the Genesee river and its continu- 
ation in the same curvature as the fcame series of the Pinnacle 
hills. Ae remarked above, the amount of till in the hills 
would probably be sufficient in itself to mark a distinct con- 
tinuation of the undoubted moraine. 

The glaciated surface of the Niagara limestone beneath 
Rochester is found to have over the main and older strise, 
with (heir direction of S.40°-60°W., another lighter and later 
Btriation, hardly more than a polishing, with direction per- 
pendicular to the arc of the moraine. West of the Genesee 
river the last ice movement was S. 6°-16°W., as shown in sev- 
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eral localities. East ot the river exposures are rare, but the 

few found give a direction east of south for the latest strite. 

Conditions of Foruation. 

The changes from fine to coarse material in a direction 
lengthwise of the range of hills are too abrupt, too complete, 
and too frequent for production by a single continuous river. 
Objectione to such agency are also found in the irregularity 
of the topography ; the inclination of the strata; the direc- 
tion of current lamination; the distribution of the materials 
according to size; and the extreme difference between the 
north and the Miuth elopes. Every one of these features, 
along with the topography, the distribution of till, and the 
pushing of the northern sides of the hills, is entirely ex- 
plained by supposing the beds to have been accumulated at 
the front of the ice sheet by the drainage from the dissolving 
glacier. One other condition is necessary to account for the 
peculiar structure, and that is a body of deep water into 
which the materials were thrown. It was the recognition of 
this condition that gave the writer the key to the problem. 

At the time when the Ontario ice-lobe deployed over the 
Rochester plain, the eastern or Mohawk outlet of the glacial 
waters must have been still closed by the Adirondack ice- 
sheet. The waters of lake Warren laved the front of the 
Rochester glacier to a depth between 350 and 400 feet. The 
evidences of this deep water through western-central New 
York are abundant and conclusive. The discussion of this 
subject wilt form another paper. To the writer it scemsclear 
that the "Pinnacle hills" are a true kame series, forming part 
of the frontal moraine of the water-laved glacier. 

Over the flat area south of the kame hills thick silts and 
brick clays lie above the till, which are the finest deposit car- 
ried out into the lake by the slackened currents of the glacial 
rivers. North of the range the silts lie thick in the depres- 
sions of the plain, as the waters of lake Warren doubtless 
buried the region for some time after the retreating ice-front 
had abandoned the locality. 

An objection to the morainic origin of the hills might bo 
offered, that the accumulation of such a mass of assorted ma- 
terials along three miles of the ice-front seems inconsistent 
with the diverging flow of the glacial streams, and more ex- 
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plit-able aa the result of the concentrRtion of the torrential 
waters in one channel. This objection may be answered by 
a discussion of the peculiar conditions, and a description of 
other kame areas of the region. 

The total amount of stream detritus in these hills may not 
be so great, comparatively, but it shows to full advantage be- 
cause it lies conspicuouBly upon a plain, instead of filling de- 
pressions in an uneven surface. 

The Pinnacle hills are only a small portion of the enormous 
amount of water detritus which the glacial drainage has left 
over the Genesee and Irondequoit region. The objection 
above noted would apply to other deposits of even greater 
magnitude. In a recent journey through the Genesee valley 
professor Shaler noted the unusual and remarkable amount 
of water deposits, which even occur frequently upon the drum- 
linoids throughout Monroe county and adjacent territory. In 
explanation it should be noted that the strata outcropping 
north of Rochester are peculiarly adapted to supply the finer 
material. The Medina sandstone is over 1,000 feet thick and 
has been excavated to form the southern side of the basin of 
lake Ontario. It contributed by preglacial decay and glacial 
erosion the material for the sand and the greater proportion 
of the gravel and cobble of all the water deposits of this re- 
gion. The overlying Clinton shales and thin bedded lime- 
stones with shale partings, and the 80 feet of Niagara arena- 
ceous shale supplied the bulk of the silts. The Niagara lime- 
stone occurs in the drift chiefly as boulders. 

At the time of the formation of the Rochester moraine the 
Ontario glacier had probably become quite stagnant, and ab- 
lation of the surface had doubtless exposed the lower portion 
of the ice which was heavily charged with material from the 
Ontario excavation. The conditions thus favored the rapid 
accumulation of detritus, along certain portions of the ice 
front, by the heavy drainage from the rapidly dissolving ice. 

It is also suggested that the Warren waters had removed 
the thin edge of the ice sheet so rapidly by melting and flo- 
tation that little opportunity was given for local accumula- 
tion of any kind of glacial material over a belt several miles 
wide south of Rochester. When the balance between the ice- 
flow and the ice destruction was established for a short time 
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at the line of the Rochester morttiiie, the conditions were pe- 
culiarly favorable for dropping the detrital ice-burden rap- 
idly and in large amount. The areus iniinediately north and 
south of the Pinnacle hilla are quite free from morainic accu- 
mulations, although covered by lake silts. The materials that 
under some conditions might have been scattered over a large 
area are here concentrated in a narrow belt. Three or four 
moderate streams at intervals of nearly one mile apart could 
have produced the Pinnacle hills in a comparatively short time. 
Perhaps such an interval was not too close for the drainage 
lines of this rapidly dissolving ice-front. 

COUPARISON WITH NEIOHBOfllNO KahE AkeAS. 

The Pinnacle hills are far from being the only kame>like 
deposits of the region, for over the relatively smooth plain of 
Monroe county several other accumulations of sand and gravel 
are conspicuous. At least two of these surpass the Pinnacle 
hills in amount of material. As these neighboring deposits 
have a bearing upon the subject under discussion they will be 
briefly described. 

(1). The Chili Sand Jlilh. — Six miles southwest of Roch- 
ester occur some curious hills and knolls composed chiefly of 
fine sand. These knolls are partly indicated in the map. 
They are twenty to forty feet high, lying upon a foundation 
of till. Among themselves they have no order, but have in- 
dividually an east and west elongation. They lie in a north* 
east by southwest belt about one mile wide chiefly between 
the New York Central railroad (main line) and the Chili 
wagon road and reach northeast to the moraine, which is 
there partly of the same character. Two drumlins lie in the 
eastern edge of the sand belt partly covered with the sand, 
and another may form the base of the larger group of sand 
knolls. The higher of the sand knolls have an altitude of over 
620 feet. Upon the highest summits are numerous granitoid 
boulders, evidently ice-rafted. These hills have been studied 
by Mr. Frank Leverett. They appear to have been formed by 
the drainage from the glacier, with deposition in lake Warren. 
The east and west elongation may be regarded as indicating 
a morainic origin. 

(2), The Lincoln Park Kame Area. — Close to the western 
border of the city and north of the moraine is another area of 
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Bttnd snd gravel forming part of the moraine. As indicated 
upon the map, the northernmost mound of the area Ih a dis- 
tinct kame, over one-fourth of a mile long, lying in east and 
west direction, or parallel with the moraine, and consisting 
chiefly of fine gravel. It lies about one and one-half miles 
north of the moraine. Between this kame and the moraine 
and forming part of the latter are a series of low gravel and 
sand mounds, which make a connected series and grade in 
material from the gravel of the northern mound to flae sand 
at the'moraine. 

(8). Red Cieek Sftnd KnolU. — Lying one to three miles 
south of the western end of the Rochester kame-moraine is a 
series of scattered low mounds of fine sand. The southeastern 
corner of Genesee Valley park forms part of this sand area 
which is there exposed by the Lehigh Valley and the Erie 
railroads. Other somewhat conspicuous mounds, ten to 
twenty feet high, occur along the road leading to West Hen- 
rietta, and the farthest lie across and below the West Shore 
railroad west of Red Creek Junction. The map shows only 
the northern part of this area. 

(4). 2'ht Brighton Sand Knolh. — These are indicated upon 
the map. lying north and east of Brighton village, between 
the east end of the Pinnacle range and the Irondequoit exca- 
vation. These are a part of the eastward extension of the 
moraine, which from Brighton trends southeast, indicating 
the natural lobing of the ice-front in the deep excavation of 
the Irondequoit valley. 

(&). 7'he Irontlerittoit Kame Area, — Extending from the 
head of the deeper part of the Irondequoit valley up the shal- 
lower valley, or southward, for ten miles, is a kame series of 
great proportions. It represents the drainage deposits from 
the Irondequoit lobe of the Ontario glacier, and probably far 
exceeds in quantity the Pinnacle hills. The northernmost hill 
is just reached by the map. The series extends east of south 
from Allen Creek past Plttsford, ten miles, to Victor. It has 
been described in the article by Dr. Dryer referred to in the 
introduction of this paper. 

(6). The Meitdon Jlilln Kame Area. — The largest and most 
interesting of the kame-like sand and gravel deposits of the 
region are the Mendon hills in the southern part of Monroe 
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county, about t«n miles from Rochester, east of south. Next 
to the "Turk's hill" mass of druralinoid drift in the extreme 
southeast corner of the county, the Mendon eand hille are the 
highest land in the county, rising over 840 feet above sea 
level. These hills have un irregular grouping and cover an 
area of nearly four square miles. Tlicy can be roughly de- 
scribed as two series of very irregular kames having a general 
direction of S. 30" W., and with a valley between containing 
five ponds. These are the only ponds of note in the county. 
The intermediate valley is lower than the drumlinoid Surface 
surrounding the two kame series. The northern pond is the 
largest and highest, having a surface 662 feet above tide. 
The sand hills, therefore, rise above the marshy valley quite 
two hundred feet. They are exceedingly varied in form, con- 
ical, mammillary, billowy, and enclose basins and kettles. 
The composition is also complex, being mainly fine gravel and 
sand, but with some till. These hills seem to be isolated and 
to have no relation to any moraine or to any line of drainage. 
They are surrounded by heavy drift, distinctly drumlinoid iu 
form, the ridges having a direction S. 20°-80° W. 

SUMMABY. 

The "Pinnacle hills" of Rochester, N. Y., are regarded as 
part of a frontal moraine, for the following reasons : 

1. The linear arrangement with distinct curvature. 

2. The continuation of the curve in the well-defined mo- 
raine west of the Genesee river. 

3. The continuation eastward of Irundequoit bay of mo- 
rainic phenomena. 

4. The topography emphatically morainic, "knob and ba- 
sin," with abundant "kettle-holes." 

6. The occurrence of a set of later stria; north of the range 
nearly perpendicular or radial to the curving line of the mo- 
raine. 

6. The steep northward slope, with spurs and reentrant 
angles. 

7. The presence of much till in the range, especially upon 
the north side and summits of the belt. 

8. The pushed and tumultuous condition of the beds on the 
north side and crest of the range. 

That the hills were accumulated in the waters of lake 
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Warren, vhich laved the front of the glacier, ie believed for 
the foltoffing reaaone : 

1. The beds on the north side of the hills consist of coarse 
and poorly assorted materials. 

2. The beds upon the south sides of the hills are mostly 
fine sand. 

8. The coarse beds forming; the north side of the bills have 
generally a decided east-of-south dip or inclination across the 
trend of the range. 

4. The fine sands upon the south flank of the range are hor- 
izontally bedded and are undisturbed. They must have been 
deposited in comparatively quiet water, and directly upon 

&. The silt and sand, over 72 feet deep, constituting the 
middle ridge or heart of the South Goodman street section 
was deposited in a body of quiet water. The same is true of 
other sections, particularly in the large sand pit near Brigh- 
ton. 

6. In some exposures the line oblique lamination of the sand 
beds indicates currents of the water southward, or east of 
south. 

7. Over the low plain southward are fine surface silts and 
workable clays, representing the ultimate product of assorting 
and deposition by water. 

8. Heavy boulders occur in the fine silts, especially south- 
west of Rochester, explainable only by flotation in ice. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

The Feldspaks. 
Ae a mineralogical assemblage the feldspars have played a 
leading role in the laboratories of all mineralogists. They 
have been the basis of the most prolonged chemical research 
and of the most refined petrographic methods. They have 
been embraced differently in various classifications ; the mono- 
clinic and the triclinic, the orthoclastic and the plagioelastic, 
the acid and the basic, and the last again divided into acid 
and basic. The plagioclases have latterly been arranged, ac- 
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cording to views of Tschermak, in a serlee from albite to an- 
orthite, called the soda-lime feldspars, in which albjte and 
anorthito stand at the extremes, the former representing the 
largest percentage of soda and the latter the largeBt of lime. 
All the intermediate feldspars are, by this claBsification, con- 
sidered variable and indeterminable mixtures of albite and 
anorthit«. These would include oligoclase, andesine, labra- 
dorite and bjtownite, but it excludes microcline which is also 
a triclinic feldapar nearly approaching orthoclase crystalli- 
graphicaWy, and identical with it, according to Michel-Ijcvy, 
only differing from it in having evident both albite and 
perloline twinning. 

This theoretical chemical arrangement into a graduated 
series has become very popular as, after its adoption by Ros- 
enbusch, it found its way into most German and English 
works on mineralogy, and is also generally taught in Ameri- 
can schools of petrography. It is probable, however, that, 
while for its convenience it will serve as a useful grouping of 
a lot of facts unknown, it is still destined to be superseded 
in its ordinary interpretation by more exact knowledge. 
There is a certain plausibility also which is apparent in its 
main idea. Nothing is more common than a minute interca- 
lation of two kinds of feldspars. Albite and orthocluse are 
characteristically thus closely intergrown, as in perthite. All 
twinning, even of the plagioclasee. seems to bo based on 
minute molecular variations which are, as yet, unascertaina- 
ble, but which still probably have their chemical as well as 
their physical manifestations, and could be presumed to have 
resulted in such chemical variations as the law of Tschermak 
requires. 

Notwithstanding the popular approval of what may be des- 
ignated the German school of petrogrnphers on this subject, 
the nice microscopic researches of Messrs. Fouque, Michel- 
Levy and La Croix, in calling attention to constnnt physical 
differences between the feldspars of this series have gone di- 
rectly against the idea of their being made up by variable 
mixtures of chemical units, and have demonstrated the valid- 
ity and the constancy of the various species. Microscopic 
research cannot be said to have yet reached the point where 
it traces the chemical atom from place to place and detects its 
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phyBioftl relstioDS to surrnunding atoms, but it is in the di- 
rection of this precisenesB that these researches tend. The 
chemical method of distinguishing between these feldspars, 
which is the ultimate theoretical basis of the law of Tscher- 
mak, encounters the indefinitenese of chemicnt solutions, and 
the variations of chemical balances. It depends largely on 
the determination of chemical quantities when they are in 
unknown bmounts and set free from their normal affinities. 
The exigences of evaporation, unequal heating at critical 
readings, loss by contact with the apparatus and with the re- 
agents — these impose on all chemical determinations certain 
timitatlons which render it impossible in this way to enter 
into the minutest mineralogical distinctions, and which puts 
before the law of Tschermak a priori an obstacle which 
seems to render it fundamentally unst^tis factory to the human 
mind. Physical methods, however, have only to do with fixed 
quantities, with solids which manifest always the same phys- 
ieal characters, and if the refinement of the appliances be 
sufficiently nice, they are the best adapted for the examina- 
tion of the differences that exist between the feldspars. A 
feldspar is a solid. On solution it is no longer a feldspar. 
On fusion it may contain the same chemical elements but it 
cannot be called a feldspar. A feldspar possesses definiteex- 
ternal form and crystalline interior. Its proper examination 
should, therefore, be physical and its specification should be 
dependent on the characters that crystalline solids exhibit. 

Now the physical examination of the plagioclascs has been 
greatly advanced by the renearchesof Michel-Levy. American 
students are hardly aware of the state of progress to which 
this art-science has been carried. Michel-L^vy has tabulated 
the properties of the plagioclases as derived from an exami- 
nation of thin sections cut parallel to the bases of the crystals 
and also in those cut parallel to their brachypinacoids. While 
much of this was known before, the full classification and ex- 
pression of the difTercnceB is due to the optical and mathe- 
matical skill of Micbel-T^vy. These tables are to be seen in 
illutle siir la determination des feldspaths dan* let plaques 
mince au point de vue de la clagsijlcation det roches, published 
at Paris in 1891. These tables consist of circular plates rep- 
resenting the etereographio projection of the crystal and its 
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properties on a plane. Within these plates are expressed 
graphically the figures of maximum extinction and the direc- 
tions of their variations from pole to pole, also the curves of 
double refraction, their relations to the different axes of elas- 
ticity and the dilTerences which the plagioclasesof tbealblte- 
anorthite series munifest. These tables are accompanied by 
a descriptive text and a full discussion of the methods. 

M. Fouqu4 has recently added another chapter to the phys- 
ical examination of the feldspars. It is a publication of the 
Soci^le Frnn<;aiae de Miiiernlogie (Tome xvii, Nos. 7 and 8, 
1894) and differs from that of Levy principally in the choice 
of different planes within the crystal, from which to draw 
optical properties. Whereas Levy employed the sections par- 
allel to the base and the brachypinacoid, Fouque has cut 
the crystal in planes perpendicular to its bisectrices. He thus 
avoids some of the ditBciiltiee inherent in the observatiou of 
the maximum extinction on cleavages in the base and brachy- 
pinacoid, although he encounters others which are, perhaps, 
at present equally formidable to the ordinary student vix., the 
discovery of the plane of the optic axes and the cutting of 
the crystal perpendicular to the bisectrix. But the chief ad- 
vantage of the method of Fouquo seems to lie in its avoidance 
of the actual observance of the maximum extinction of light. 
The eye is not sensible of small changes in the amount of 
light. There is need of making many readings and of taking 
the average of these to warrant the observer in afHrniing the 
angle of greatest extinction. In place of a difference in light, 
Fuuque substitutes a difference in form, which centers in the 
interference figure. When this figure is perfect it can easily 
be observed. When the hyperbolas are farthest removed from 
a cross in the field of the microscope the optic plane is at the 
angle of greatest extinction which can he read from the rim 
of the stage in the same manner as that obtained by maxi- 
mum extinction of light. 

There remain, of course, other directions in which crystals 
can be cut and examined, viz., those perpendicular to the op- 
tic axes, in which, as M. Fouque remarks, there are numerous 
properties of the various feldspars yet to he worked out. 
When these, and other microscopic physical properties by 
which the feldspars are presumably marked, are discovered 
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and described, the masks which now obscure them and which 
make them appear Mmi I ar will be removed, and each one will 
be recognized and easily dietinguised from the rest. 

Ac the present stage of this investigation M. Pouque has 
felt warranted in referring to the law of Tscherinak, calling 
attention to its crudity and to the frailty of its foundation. 

After acknowledging the beauty and simplicity of the law 
of Tschermak, and its iindeniuble utility in many mfn- 
eralogical determinations, he remarks that it encounters two 
objections of equal gravity. These may be given in a free 
translation from his lute contribution : 

First, then, irall Ihc limu-Boda feldspars resuli from a simple ussoci- 
Blion of albjtc and anorthile, why is it Ihut ont^ uf Ihe parties to th<a 
iissociution, albite, never shows itself individualized among' the crysiais 
of volcanic rocks, while thf other. Knorlhltv, Is very fretiiiently so seen, 
and In a Rlale Mtlte short of actual purity. In the zoned Individuals, 
comiioscdot different tricllnlc feldspars, anorthlte figures often as an 
element that is d1stin(ruishable with the mlcroscopn, alblte never. Here, 
then, is a mineriil which Is found in very distinct individuals almost 
exclusively in stratified or metamorphic regions, which almost never 
appears in a crystalline determinable form In volcnnic rucks, b»t which 
nevertheless, In consequence of its association with anorthite. should be 
of extreme frequence. 

That whlcb gives special force to this objecliou is the fact that, ac- 
cording to the theory of Tschermak, the compteA feldspars are not 
definite chemical com|>oundH, but simple mixtures of those two ele- 
ments, v\y.., the albituand the anorthite molecules, framed In the same 
cryslallographie mould. Each element, in whatever slate of division It 
may be supp«>sed to exist, enjoys its proper indivlduallly. In order that 
it may enter into the sup[iosed association it Is necessar}', in the first 
instance, to admit that its physical molecule has acquired Its Individual 
constitution and even that it already possesses a crystalline structure 
conformable to that of the mineral. In other words, the formation of 
a complex feldspar Implies the crystallisation of albite. If not before, at 
least cnncomitantly with the other elements and that, too, under condi- 
tions eminently unfavorable, and actually in a manner which isop|)Osed 
by all that nature leaches of the formation of albitiiln regions that have 
been studied. 

It is true that albite figures largely In the state of Individualized crys- 
tals in the potnsh-siHla series, but it is in veins of Inter (late than the 
formation of the potash feldspar, and its formation can be assigned to 
Its normal manner of production, in Kecoudary genesis rather than to 
cryslalliuitlon from fusion. And, as to the rockswhlch contain micro- 
lites of albite, recently dlicovered and studied by Michel-LSvy, It Is In 
a pre-Tertlary rock much changed, and the albite may have been the 
result of sutb change. 
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The cryBtalliiuitioii vt this minKriil from a fused m&ss is certfttuly Dot 
impowtible. The losla or M. Haulerenillesufllclcnlly show that, but it is 
at luast very difficult. The production at albitc, thPreTorp, is scnrcely 
probable in I hesei conditions, even when thr ^nerntin^ mKgma pusMrsws, 
either originally or after various llquntions or crystalliuitiiins, n com- 
position which is nenrer that of alblte than of anorthile. ' 

But the objection Just presented, althoiij^h very strong, does not con- 
sliluie, however, an arRument which cannot be answered. It may be 
said, indeed, that the formation of a crj'stnlline molecule of anorllilte 
may exert a decisive inUuence upon the formation of a molecule of al- 
bite, and that that which is not possible In the absence of a basic ele- 
ment takes place easily in its presence, especially at the moment when 
its atoms are the seat of inlensi: movemvnl. In chemistry such cases 
are common. A body which refuses to crystalline when it Is alone, for 
want of a solvent, often crystallines readily under the action of a neigh- 
bor of similar constitution, or even, sometimes, of unlike consiitutiun. 
In this case anorihite would play a role of this kind, and would be the 
element which would. determine the crystalliKatlon of albite. 

The objection, therefore, leads to controversy. Let it be set aside, 
and let the discussion be confined to the decisive fact which appears to 
demand an interpretation of the law of Tschermak different from Ihat 
which is generally adopted. 

This fact is the frequent observation of certain of the types of feld- 
S[>ar which are intermediate between albile and anorthlle, and the rar- 
ity of certain others. The studies that I have set forth In previous 
portions of this work appear lo me to leave not the least doubt on this 
fact, however Inexplicable under Llie hypothesis of an association or 
physical mixture ut albite and anorlhite. 

The serial discontinuity, indicated in the group of the lime-soda 
feldspars, is still mori! evident in the potash-soda feldspars, without 
si>eaking of certain anomalies pt^culiar to this last group. In order to 
Hoeounl for this fac'. it appears to me necessary to admii that betweeu 
albite and anorthlle there exists a certain number of intermediate feld- 
spars with a deltniLc comiMHiltlun, forminR by themselves a natural fam 
ily, a series that may be compared lo similar series so well established 
in organic chemistry. In the series to which I allude, the extreme 
terms being known, the properties of the intermediate compounds are 
exactly determined. It may be supposed that the same can occur iu 
the Inorganic world. Such a hyjiothesls, at least, offers nothing contra- 
ry to ordlnarj' scleutlttc principles. 

If this Is admitted It leads to the same praciical conclusions as the 
theory of Tschermak. Ii furnishes the same facts as to the composi- 
tion and as lotlie physical properties of the intermediate feldspars, and, 
further, it has the advantage of explaining a mineraluglcal i)ecullarlty 
as to which the theory of Tschermak Is silent. 

The intermediate feldspars having a definite composition, here re- 
ferred to, are susceptible of physical association and th< 
compound crystalline bodies, but it should be noted that^hls is 
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pmely hj'poi'hptical mixUiri'. Huch ftsconstiiiitc!) Ihp busis of TschM- 
mak's theory. These Mssocinlioiis *t» visible under the miiroscope, 
Bomelimcs even lo Ihe nuked eye. (.'hemiciil ti-NlsRhow them, us welt 
Its wpnration by heavy llqiiidB, in all Ttivontble ciiiKlitions. It is a mat- 
ter of real phenomena and in)t ikciinceplion of Ihi' imafcinalion. The 
»ined crystals are' exceedingly common, bula multitude of (ibscrvatiunii 
have ahown their inlefintl components. 

The idea of Ihose mincralotrical types ix not new, MineraiofrislK of 
Ihc flrsl half of onr century made labradoHle, oliKdClaw and andenlne 
distinct species. Later M. Des Cioiwanx reco^ni/ed in the ollgciclase 
Rniup separate types with well-marked characters. 

H»w does it happen lliat, instead of IryinK I<> separate and define 
these types and to establish their individuality, nwderii science has pre- 
ferred, on the contrary, to make Ihem disappi'ar, und even to deny 
their actuality? •«•••* 

Mr. Fouqu^ concludes bb follows: 

1. Then- are feldapalhtc lyix's, of di'llnile com [» in i lion, Intermediate 
between albite and anorthlte. 

2. These feldsimrs are capable of uniting logether in physical assocl- 

3. Several of them are visible generally in the same rock, sometimes 
in larjtfi crystals and sometimes in the form of mic nil lies, but nearly al- 
ways wflh the preponderance of one of them at each consolidation. 

4. MoHl frequeiilly the order of ucidily>ls In inverse order of their 
formation, and the glassy material which constitutes Ihe residue after 
cryslalliuitlon Is more siliceous than the most acid of the feldspars. 

These aphorisms, which were announced by me some years afcii, after 
the study of rocks u|Kin a limited district and wilh limited means of 
investigation, are to-day supported by the results of study over a large 
Held, and with the aid of the perfect methods inlriKiuced during the 
last fifteen years of the science. 

The last contribution to tliis researeh is by Michel-Levy, 
in a communication read before the Societe Fran^aise de 
Miiteralotjie* It ifl hased on tlie spherical projectiong nnd 
figures of extinction which ho had before deduced for the 
plagioclaBea (Etvdex aur la determination des feldnpuths). By 
meauR of these tie constructe a general plan showing the spher- 
ical projections of simultaneous extinctions of the parte of 
compound mineral bodies, like the plagioclascs, and their re- 
lations to the spherical traces of the optic axes of the com- 
pound mineral. Each of the points of these curves where the 
ellipses of the components have their uxes crossed corresponds 

^Recherche dea axes optlijues dans un mineral )K>uvant el re consld^rS 
comme uii m^laiigi! de deux min^rnu.i ddlermin^. Application aux 
plagioclasi's et & la verification du lu lol de Tschermak. 14 March. 1805. 
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to an Optic Rxis of the compound minerHl. Aseuming; that 
the law of Tschermak is true, it ia found that the general 
principle deduced holds true in its Application to the special 
cases between undesine and anorthite. Between albite and 
andesine it is not possible to say as much. It appears that 
in the vicinity of oligociase something produces such devia- 
tions that no conclusions can be drawn. So far as it goes 
this shows a substantial conflrmation, by tho methods of op- 
tics, of the formulfe deduced theoretically for the composition 
of some of the plagioclasee, but it is dependent on the as- 
sumption that the feldspars considered are of definite compo- 
sition, and represent ascertainable and fixed conditions in 
their physical structure. 

The studies of both Pouqu^ and Michel-Levy tend, not so 
much to the denial of the law of Tscherniiik, as to its defini- 
tion, and to the correction of the popular interpretation of it. 
At the same time they tend to establish definite characters, at 
least physical characters, for several new iiitermediat« feld- 
spars, and thus to eliminate the prevalent idea of vagueness 
and uncertainty which the law of Tschermak has propagated 
respecting those before known. If their chemical characters 
could be established with equal refinement there is great 
probability that the two methods would corroborate each 
other, but the mechanical separation of two or more of them 
when they are closely intergrown, which is almost always 
their natural condition, so that reliable chemical examination 
can be made, ia as yet a very difficult and almost impossible 
task. H. H. w. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 

Om Vidi/mograplat, Tetragraptu* orh I'kyliograptuB. Af Gerhard 
Holm. (GtoI. Foren. i Stockholm Fiirhandl.. Bd. 17. Hftfte 3, Sid. 310- 
a59, Tatl. 11-16, 1895.) Dr. Holm has continued his studies on ^rapto- 
lites prfservi'd in limeaUiue, which \t« bcptn a dpcmlu Hgo, in describ- 
ing the intimute itruclureof a ClimarograptuK ttnii & RetwHtt*. The 
chiUiious |iarU i)t these organisms were Trpcd by mi'Hns of auid and 
Iheir special structure clearly revealed. 
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[n th(! thren genera firRt Above named he finds Ihectc to havp been 
formed earlier than has been supposed. Tlie difital pari of what has 
been considered the siciila Is the first Iheca. Succeeilinp lliis he difl- 
tinKiiiBhes Iwo, following each other, the tinitlnit iind Ihe df^tral thefi; 
these, Vfith the one on the sicula. comprise ihi! primordial theev, which 
form the foundation of the pol^paricj; of these genera. He discards the 
term funacle as unnecessary, there being no barren pnrt to the polypary. 
He states also that he has not discovenril a vergulain the IHf.hngniptid^r. 

The essay contains notes on the t(enus Didyiiingraplii*, with special 
reference lo D. gibbtrulai NIch. The pro.tlmHl i>arl of Tdragrapttm 
At^oAyt'Nich., and PbylU>grnptu» angutlffiiliiit Hall, are also fully de- 
scribed in this article. The article is illnstrated with six well finished 
plates and several wood-cms, and is an important one for students of 
the Rftbdopora. o. r.K. 

Dc VrxUteiKt de nombreax ddbrit tie Hpongiaire* dunt U Pricambrim de 
Brttagne. Par L. Catrux. (Ex. dc ta Socl6t6 ilu Nord, T. xxiii, p. 52. 
tt AvTil, 1805.) The author illustrates this cuntrlbutlon to this ancient 
fauna with two platirs. On these plates I4re figures of forms referred to 
Monaxes, Tetractinellidw. Lilhislidw anil Hexaciinellidie. Tlies>> re- 
mains are fonnd in the same rocks .is the Foraminifera and Radiolaria 
already announced by H. Cnyeux and noted In recent pages of the 
Geoloqjst. Tlie evidence of the fossiliferous nature of these rocks 
seems to be abundantly saiisfnclory. The only remaining doubtful ele- 
ment in the discussion is that of the age of the rocks themselves, on 
which there is not yet sufficient knowledge. In M. ('iiyeu.\'s other papi-r 
he stated thai his impn-ssion was that these rocks biilong in the Ameri- 
ciin "Algonkian," bui that is to take Ihem not only from lh<' Cambrian 
bat also from Ihe Archean, and la put them into an tincertainlimbo in 
which arc found all unstudied rocks al about Ihiit hori/.on, and in which 
the sponsors for thai term have included s<im)- rucks certainly Cambrian 
and olhers that may be Cambrian, as well as some thai are probably 
Archean. In other words, in the absence of a known lower limit for 
Cambrian, and in the presence of similar organisms reported in several 
places in America from the Taconic flvower Cambrian), taken with the 
aothor's idea that Ihey are of "Algonkiitn" age, there remains much 
rca.'wn to hesllate lu accept these fossil forms as Arcliean, or even as 
"pre-Cambrian." Thenatureof the rocks themselves, a liUreout tlate 
inlercallated with an enormovi formation of black tUttft, which occupy a 
wide extent of territory in that part of Urelagne, presents an anomalous 
|)etrographic assemblage lo be placed In the Archean. n, h. w. 

Terliarg Jthynehopkorout Coleopttrn of tht United State*. By Sahuel 
Hubbard SciTDDRR. (Monograph xxi, U. S. Geol. Survey, 18DB. Pages 
xi, 2O0; with 13 plates. Price, 00 cents.) Four localities in Colorado 
and Wyoming have supplied 191 species of beaked beetles which are 
described in this work, 118 bi.'ing from Florissant, ail disiinct from any 
found in the other places, and 75 from the Roan mountains and the 
White and Green rivers. A considerable number of species occur in 
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two or JD all three ot the last riAinpd locnillica, and ihptr foBsil Insects 
are grouped together and named the Gosiiite fauna. Both the Florisnant 
and Ouslutc beds have been regarded as Oligocene; but their unlrke 
rauiiHR show that thej' differ somewhat in age, although it cannot yet 
be decided which is the older. 

From the Etiwi><an Tertiary strata only 141 species of this group 
have been discovered. Nine others are known in the European Pleislo- 
cene, while our continent has thus far only one Pleistijcene s[>ecies, this 
being from the interglacial beds of Scarboro, Ontario, Another species 
is discoventd by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell in the Cretaceous Fort Pierre shales 
on the Asslniboinc river, making a lotal of IDvt known fossil American 
Rhynchophora. These all are speclflcally distinct from any found fos- 
sil in Europit, and from all known living species. 

Notwilhslandlng the universal change In S|)ecles from the Tertiary 
In the present lime, the author afflrms that "there has been but little 
' important change in the insect fauna of the world since the beginning 
of the Tertiary e|Mch. In the earlier Terllaries we not only possess in 
profusion representatives of every one of the orders of insects, but every 
dominatinc family type which exists to-day has biH^n recognised in the 
rocks; even many of the families which have now but a meager repre- 
sentation have also been discovered, and though many extinct genera 
have been recognixed, no higher gronps. with a single exception or two, 
have been founded upon e.'ttinct forms." w. r. 

A Maniialof Topoffrnphk Metho<l». By Hknht Gannett. Chief Topog- 
rapher. Monograph XKll, U. S. Oeol. Survey, 181W. Passes liv, 300; 
with 30 mathcmiitical tables, 18 plates, and 14 figures in lhete.\t. Price. 
91.00.) The first 130 pagi>.^ contain a description of the topographic 
work, iustnimenis and methods used by the U. S. Geological Survey in 
its task of preparing a topographic majiof the United Stales. The first 
chapti'r very concisely notices the several government and slate surveys 
by which jwrtiona of the country have been previously mapped, and 
the general plan of the present work. The second chapter treats of as- 
tronomic determinations of |)Osition: the third, of the primary iriangu- 
lation; the fourth, of the secondary triangnlalion, traverse work, baro- 
metric determination of liights, etc.; the flflh, of the field sketching, 
with a detailed review of ihc geologic agencies giving origin to topo- 
graphical features, as uplifts, volcanism, sedimentation, stream, wave 
aiTd subaSrial erosion, glacial de[K)Sition and erosion, and wind action; 
and the sixth and Unal chapter relates to the office work of drafting. 
Streams, lakes, marshes, and the sea, are drafted and primed in blue; 
the culture delineations and lettering are in black; and the contours in 
brown (burnt sienna). 

The second half of the volume Is a series of tables used In the reduc- 
tion of astronomic observations for position, of triangulation, of hight 
measurements, and other operations connected with the making of 
topographic maps. This work was primarily intended for the informa- 
tion of the men engaged on the national survey; but it has been found 
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B nix) engineers and by tenctiers 
W. U. 

Rtfonnointanee map of the United Statet. thoteing ths dintributioa cf tht 
Get^if. 8y»Um». m far at ktunm. Cotn piled from diitn in the posBr-SBJon 
nl th« U.S. Geological Survey, by W J McGkb, 1803. ThiBBet of twelve 
mnps. whiuh Bre cliBscd togetber H8 jiUte II of the forlhcoming Four- 
lepnth Anniiitl Report of this survey (for 1SD2-'D3], in issued in ndvnnce 
of IhHt report. The scale is uboiil 110 miles to nn inch, being the R&me 
with that of the geologic mnp compiled by Prof. C. H. Hitchcock about 
t«nye&r8iigo. Professor Hitchcock's map has geologic colorint; extended 
provisionally over the entire United States, and across Ihe.borderof i.\n- 
ada lothe limit of ihe sheet : but the present mapomits coloring from Can- 
ada, and from areas where the exact boundaries of the formations have 
not yet been traced. Thus a large region of western Montana, Idaho, 
Dregon, and southern Washington, comprising the great volcanic area 
crossed by the Snake and Columbia rivers, remain iincolored on Mr. 
McGee's map. 

Another and more regrettable departure from the earlier map is the 
omission of the Cretaceous color from a 1arg<> tract of eastern North 
and South Dakota, giving to it only the dt'signalion of glacial drift. 
This tract was rightly called Cretaceous by Illtchc<ick: and Ihe same 
Cretaceous formations, accordiniE lo Prof. N. H. Winchell in the front- 
ispiece map of the Geology of Minnesota, Vol. ni, Pari i, also continue 
eastward, beneath the drift, upon the wcKl^-rn half of that stati>. In 
thia opinion the present reviewer confidently accordB, and would also 
include the narthwesteni quarti'r of luwa in the eastern extrnsiiin of 
the Crelaccous area. 

Itcsidefi the comprehensive geologic map, with its contour liiieH, this 
series comprises an uncolored map with only contours, and ten olher 
maps ahowing respectively the areas of (1) the Pleistocene ice and waler 
dcpo^iUi, these alone being colored; (3) Neocene and Eocene formationK; 
(;t)the Hretaceousi (1) the .lura-Trlas; (.">) the Carboniferous: (0) the 
l>rvonian: (T) the Silurian; (8) the Cambrian: (0) the Algonkian and 
Archean: and (10) Igneous rocks. The Pleistocene form.ilions are dis- 
played by overprinted dots. The scheme of colors Is very tasteful, with 
mostly lighter lints than on Prof. Hitchcock's map. 

A further improvement, very helpful for convenient n'feri'nce and 
study, is Ihe mon* frequent insertion of names of cities, towns, rivers, 
lakes, bays, cn|)es, etc. AmonK these the name of lake Itasca is 
wrongly s|>elted. with k; its derivation being from the Latin words 
Ttrttat awiX caput, by Procrustt-an elision of the initial and final syllables. 

w. r. 

liiUrlofifinl TiU near Kioux CUy, loiea. By .1. K. Todd and II. Fortrk 
Baik. (Proceedings of Ihe Iowa Academy of Sciences, vol. ii, 181)."), pp. 
20-23.) At the hight of about 150 feel above the Big Sioux and Missouri 
rivers, a deposit of typical boulder-clay or till, having an observed max- 
imum thickness of six feet, is underlain and overlain by ordinary loess. 
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The inlcrcalaU'd till is many feet Above &n,v olher knuwn gUcial drift 
in the vicinity. It is tf.fprff^ to deposit ion from h mass of floating ice 
laden with debris from the ndjaccnt icu-shcel. The origin of the drifi 
genemliy in the surrounding region to t lie soutli of the Altamont or 
outermost murainp, which lies at a distance of 3(1 to 30 miles north of 
Sioux Citv. is 5uppos<-d by the authors to have been likewise from float- 
ing bergs anil floes. The extramorainic till there "is thin and patchy, 
being usually not over fifteen feet in thickness. That the region has 
not been covered by the heavy land ice would seem to be indlcal^^d, not 
only by this, but also by the general presence of bi.-ds of fine sand and 
clay nnder the drift, and showing no signs of disturbance." w. c. 

Prrghirial Ebvatioit of loira. By By H. Foster Bais. (Proc. Iowa 
Acad, of Sciences, vol- II. pp. 23-26.) Numerous deep, drift-filled val- 
leys, cut 100 to 300 feet below the general surface of the bed-rocks, arc 
described as found by well borings throughout Iowa, and Iheir erosion 
is good evidence of a long preglacial period of considerable elevation. 
It remains undetermined, however, whether this valley er(»ion took 
place chiefly during the great Tertiary cycle of base leveling, or during 
the less prolonged early Pleist<K:ene |)eriod of renewed uplifting and 
stream channeling which immediately preceded the Ice age. w. u. 

A BibUography of North American Paltont.iUigy, 18SS-189J. By Chari.ks 
ROLLIK Kkves. (U. 9. Geological Survey. Bull. No. 121, 351 pp.. 1804.) 
This work embraces: (1) An author's list, in which is given. the riill 
title, volume, etc. Each title is followed by a brief synopsis of the 
paper, an enumeration of the new geoera and species descril>ed, and a 
list of forms already known, which are described and figured anew. 
(H) A title index. (:!) Subject entries and cross references. Under 
the last head each article is included under its appropriate biological, 
geological and geographical divisions. 

The present bibliography Is thus seen to be much more complete than 
most works of a similar nature. In addition to being an index and 
catalogue, it is really a condensed review of all lil^rature pertaining to 
paleontology published during the period from 1888 to 1803. It is thus 
of great aid to thosi- who do not have access to a complete library. The 
amount of work required to produce such a bibliography as the above 
must have been very considerable, but its usefulness to the paleontolo- 
gist and to the general geologist will fully compensate for the labor be- 
stowed upon it. It. a. o. 
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Geol. Survey of Oa., Bull. 2. A preliminary report on the corundum 
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plates and sections, 1604. Uttlc in I reports; The Livonia salt shaft, its 
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history nnd geo\og\cA\ rclationB, JAmes H«ll: Report on the geology ot 
the Livonia salt shaft, D. I>. Lnther; The succession or fossil fHUUitB in 
the section of the Livonia salt shnrt, J. H. Clarke: New or rare species 
of fossil from the horizonsof the Livoiiin salt shaft, J. M. Clarlie; Re- 
iwrt on the Helderberg limestones. N. H. Dartun; Rei>ort ou the geology 
of Albany counly. N. B. Darton; The economic geology of Albany coun- 
ty, F, L.Nason; Report on the geology of Ulster connly, N. II. Darlon: 
Economic geology of Ulster county. P. L. Nason; Geology of the Mo- 
hawk valley, N. H. narton; Report on the geology of Essex county, J. 
P. Kemp; Report on the geology of ClinUin county. H. P. Gushing; Rf- 
port oD the geology of four townships in St. Lawrence and JelTerHon 
counties, C. H. Smylh. Jr.: Report on the geology of Cntlaraiigus aiiU 
Chautauqua counties, V. A. Randall; re|Kirt on Deld-work iu Chenango 
county, J. U. Clarke; Publications relating to the geology and paleon- 
tology of the state of New York, 13'>S-1303, J. H. Clarke; Platycnemic 
man in New York, W. H. Sherxer; Discussion of the genera of Fenes- 
tellide, G, K. Simpson; Glossary of names of Bryoxoa and corale. G. B. 
Simpson; Handbook of the Iirachio|>oda, II, James Hall, assisted by J. 
M. Clarke. 

Iowa GpoI. Survey. Administrative reports, vol.iv, j.p. 17-33, 189.^. 

Geol. Survey of N. J., vol. 3 of the Final Report, Report on water- 
supply, water-|Kiwcr. the Wow of streams and attendant phenomena, C. 
C. Vermeule. xvi and 448 pp., plates and mai>s, ISftl. 

U. 8. Geol. Survey, Bull, 131. A bibliography of North American 
paleontology, 1888-18B2. C. R, Reyes. 251 pp., IHW. 

//, Proectdings of Seimtifie Societie*. 

Priw. Calif. Acad. Sci,,8.'c.«er.. vol. iv. pt. 1, April, 1803: On anew 
trilobile from Arkansas Lower Coal Measures. A. W, Vogdi'S, 

Bull. Geo! Soc, Amer.. vol. vi. pp. 43:1-528, April, 1895: Proceedings 
of the seventh annual meeting, held hI Baltimore. Dec. 27-20, 1804, H. 
I,.. Palrchild: Memorial of George Huntington Williams. W. It. Clark; 
Memorial of Amos Bowman, H, U, Ami; High-level gravels in New 
England [abstract], C. H. Hitchcock; Variations of glaciers [abstract). 
H. P. Reiil; Lake Newberry the probable successor of lake Warren [ab- 
stractj. n. L. Fairchild: Notes on the glaciation of Newfoundland [ab- 
stract], T. C. Chamberlin; Crystallized slags from copijer smelling 
[abstract]. A.C, Lane; the granites of Pikes Peak. Colorado, E. 1), Mat- 
thews; Illustrations of peculiar mineral transformations, B.K. Emerson; 
Spheruiitic vulcanics at North Haven, Maine, W, S, Bayley; A new lii- 
Irusive rock near Syracuse, X. H. Darlun and J. P. Kemp: Cretaceous 
deposits of the northern half of the Atlantic Coastal plain, W. It. Clark; 
Surface formations of southern New Jersey, R. I), Salisbury, 

Proc. Colo. Sci. Soc,, vol. iv. Artesian wellsof Denver, P, H. van 
lliest: Remarks on the classification of Huerfano Eocene, K, C. Hills; 
Tjfies of iwal eruptions of the Itocky mountains, R. C. Hills; Informal 
note on twin crystals of aelenite, R. C. Hills; Notes on the discovery oF 
RadioliteBauatLncn8isRoemer(?). O. L. Cannon. Jr.; The ore deiwsits 
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of N'cwmiin hill. J. B. Farieli: Notes on Montana sapphires, A. S. 
Dwight; The ixMit-LarHinie beds al Middle Park, Coin., Whiiman Cross; 
Notes oil the geology of Palmer Ijiiku,Colo,, and the Palieo^iic exposures 
along the Front rnnge, 0. L. Cannon, Jr.: The iteolog.v ot Denver and 
vicinity, G. L. Cannon, Jr.; On a series of poculiar scliists near Salida, 
Colo., Whitman Crossi InformHl notes on slaic crystals, A. Rahl: Certnin 
Oissimilnroccnrrences of ^old-brarJDg quarlK, T. A. Rickard; Evidc-uce 
bi)«rln^ on the formation of ore deposits by liitcral secretion, P. H. van 
Itiest; Eruptive dikes neitr Hiiachest«r, Hhsh, Ricliard Pearce; Nickel 
— historical sketch. W. L. Austin; Nicki-I — iiccnrrenc<', gt-iiloKicai dis- 
trib\illon and genesis of ore deiMsils, Philip A fkhII; InPurmal notes on 
lndepi;ndence mine, F, E. SL'hwartx. 

Trans. Wagner Free Insl. Scl., vol.3, part 3. Contributions to llie 
Tertiary fauna of Florida, pi. tti. A new classillcaliou uf Che Pelucy- 
IKida, W. H, Dati, Pp. 470--,7O, March, 1805. 

in. I'apern in Scientific Journah. 

Spinice, May 31, lHOr>. Current notes on iihysiogrraphy (VII), W. M. 
Davis. 

Suience, May 31, ISDj. Current noteson pliyaiography (Vfll). W. M. 
Davis. 

Amer. -lour, t^ci., June, 18D3. Crystal form of bornuol and isuborneot, 
W. H. Hobbs; Synopsis of the mode of growth aiid development of the 
grapUititIc genus Diplograptus, R. Rucilemanni Newly discovered dike 
at Ih'Witt, near Syracuse, N. Y., N. H. Darton and J. F. Kemp; Note 
on the amount of elevation which has taken place along the Itocky 
Moiinlain range ill British America since the close of the Cretaceous 
[H-ri(Hl, U. M. Dawson; Three new analyst's of sodalite from tliruu new 
lucullLles, L. McI. Luqiier and O. J. Volckening. 

School of Mines Quarterly, April, 1805. Contributions from the min- 
eralogicaldeparlmnut of Columbia College, XXI, A. J. Mosi'S; Mona- 
Kitt! and orllioctase from South Lyme, Conn., W. D. Matthew. 

UUawa Naturalist, June, 1805. Notes on the stratigraphy of the 
Cambro-Silurian n>cks of eastern Manitoba. U, B. Dowiing. 

Am. Xatunilist, June, IS95. Is Du^muncllx a burrow? A reply to l>r. 

Theodor Puchs. E. H. Barbour; Sponges, recent and fossil, J. F. James 

IV. BieerpU and Individual Piiblicationi. 

Noteson some eruptive rocks from Gallatin, .TelTerson and Madison 
counties. Montana, G. P. Merrill. Proc. U. S. Nat. Museum, vol. 17, pp. 
037-IJ73, (No. 1031), 1805. 

Tlie rocks of the Sierra Nevada, H. W. Turner. 14th Ann. Rept. U. 
S. O. S., pp. 4.^5-495. pis. 48-50, 1805. 

Tennessee phosphate rocks, J. M. SalTord. Reprint from Rept. Com. 
of Agricultnre. 1« pp., 180o. 

On the slruclure of the ridge between llie Taconic and Green Moun- 
tain ranges in Vermont. T. Nelson Dale. 14th Ann. Rept. V. 8. G. S., 
pp. 5-25-540, pis. IHI-711. 1KB5. 
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On the structure uf HoDumpiit mountain, Great RHrrinjfloD, Uaasa- 
chuKtia. T. Nelfion I>>tlc. 14ih Ann. Repi. U. S. O. S.. pp. Ml-.'Wi, 
pis. 71-72. 1805. 

The laccoUtlc mountain ftrouiw uf Culuriiilo, Utsli and Arixuna, 
Wiiilman Crosa. 14th Ann. Repl. U. S, O. 8., pp. 137-241. plB. 7-l«. 
1S95. 

Geolofiic&l Bcctiiin — St. Ix>uis to Shawneetown. J. U. Nicl<leB. Pinal 
Reimrtof the Illinois Board of World's PairCommission, pp. 155-223, 
1 pi., Kjirlnfcneld, 1895. 

V. Profeedmg» of Sfirntijif Laboratorit$, fir. 

Univ. of Cal.. Dull. Dt'pt. Ocol., vol. 1, no. 10. On l»ws..nit,', a new 
riHik-formint; mineral from Ihi- Tibunm ]H-ninHulH, Mnrin ('.»., Cul., P. 
L. Uansome. Pp. 301-312, pi. 17, Ma.v, lt<lir>. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

iNTRRni.AciAi. Climatic Comiiitionh. In the article by Mr. Warren 
Upbam, printed in the May number uF the Amekican CJkoixigist and 
vntitlcd "Climatic Condiliuns shown b.v Norlli American lutertiUcinl 
Ui'iMisilB," it ap[K.'ars to me that the author very (ircally underrates the 
evidences of a warm climate afforded by the plant remains fount! in tlie 
deposits of this age in the vicinity of Toronto. The particular beds In 
which these remains have been found at Toronto and Scarb(>niu(;h may 
fur the pn.'SeiLt be aNSiimed I<> be conlem|>oFa neons, for, allhouKli tills 
has not been absolutely proved, the evidence they give is at least coii- 

In these beds the foMowInK species of plants have been recognlxed: (1) 
Aiimiaa trUoba, (2) Frasinun quttdrangulata, (3) Qaereut obtuttMxi, (i) 
Vtlau» rreemota, (.'>) Teum baeeala var. eanadenlln, (B) Arer plritloeenirum. 
ttr these the yew (No. 5) is too wide spread in habitat lo give much in- 
formatiim, and [he maple (No. 0) is supposed to be a species now ex- 
tinct, but the four nrsl-mcntioned plants are all. for the region, south- 
ern forma, which here reach or surpass their present northern limits. 
This statement may be verlHed by consulting Prof. Sargent's "Porest 
Trees of North America" and Pruf. Macoun's "Catalogue of Canadian 
Plants," Prof. Macoun. in fad, records the two ftrst-nsmed species in 
Canada onlj/ from the shore of lake Erie; the third he recognizes doubt, 
fully in the southern part of Ontario, while the fourth is not <iuile so 
distinctively suulhern in hubilaC, being found sparsely both in southern 
Ootario and In the "Eastern Townships'* of the province of Quebec. 

To assume, as Mr, L'pham* does, that these trees flourished when 
"the ice-sheet was melted away from the region of the Up|>er Lauren- 
tian lakes as far eastward as Torontu, while 3'et It remained on the 

■Loc, cit.. p, 190, 
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northenstoru part ofthi' busin of lakeOntarlo, on northern New York, 
Hm) ihc greater part ur New Englnnd," and tliAt "Ihe ice border during 
thHt wliote lime wan near," secma U) mc lo be whollj- opposed to Ihe 
evidence in our iMisseaaion. Il is surely evidenl that the mere proximity 
of such cunlinentat ice surfaces would have reaiitti-d in the occurrence 
of kiltiu^ frusta iieartj' every clear night during the sutnmer. and that 
no conilitiona less favorable, or less remote from such arctic influences 
thai) tliose now found in the same region, are at all compatible with the 
facts. 

I am not aware that atiy of the plants found about the edge of the 
Malaspitia glacier in Alaska* atlaiu their highest northern range for Ihe 
continent there, but even if this were the case, the climatic conditions 
lo be reckoned with on Ihe Pacific coast arc <(uite different from any 
wliich could iM>s3lb1y have occurred during the Glacial i)criod in the 
eastern part of America. Ororoe H. Uawboh. 

Mag SO, ISSiS. 



PERSONAL AN D SCI ENTIFIC NEWS. 

l>i(. Eiin'Aui> B. Mathbws, instructor in mineralogy in the 
Johns Hopkins UniviTBity, is spending the eunimer in study 
iti Germany. 

Mk. HAititr A. Lek ban been appointed Commissioner of 
Slines of Colorado by Gov. Mclntire. A bill was recently 
passed estublishing a state bureau of mines in Colorado simi- 
lar t.o that in California. {Kng. and Mining Jonrnal.) 

Hon. Ecklev B. Coxe,. of l>rifton, Pa., died on Hay 18th. 
Mr. Coxe was a well linown mining engineer and was one of 
the organizers and early vice-presidents and presidents of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

Mr. J. S. DiLLEK, of the U. S. Geological Survey, passed 
through Minneapolis on June 8th. He was on his way to in- 
vestigate the Tertiary coal beds a short distance west of 
Portland, Oregon. 

Pkok. Karl A, vos Zittei.'s paper on " Palieontology and 
the Biogenetic Law," which was read before the Internation- 
al Congress of Geologists last summer, has recently been pub- 
lished in Natural Science (No. 89, May, 1895). 

Dr. Henrv Wooi}WAKi>, president of the Geological Society 
of London, at the last meeting of that society chose for the 
subject of his presidential address, " Some points in the life- 
history of the Crustacea in early Paleozoic times," 

Thb British Association for thb Advancement of Science 
will meet at Ipswich from Sept. 11th to 19th. The president 
is Sir Douglas Gallon. Mr. W. Whitaker, of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, is president of section C (Geology). 
*lbld.. p. iS*l. 
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Dr. Kakl Vogt, for many years profeeaor of geology at 
Geneva, died on May 8th, at the age of 78 yeare. lie was 
born at Giessen and studied under Liebig und Agaesiz. Be- 
fore his appointment at Geneva he had hold a Himilar chair 
at the university of his native town. 

Mb. Bailey Willis, of the U. S. Geological Survey, and as- 
sietAnts will make a reconnaissance of the mineral resources 
in the vicinity of Puget sound. This region is already some- 
what familiar to Mr. Willis from his work on the Northern 
Transcontinental Survey. 

Thk UkivekbitY of Chicauo has lately distributed the pro- 
gramme of the department of geology, lSflft-1896. Urief ac- 
counts of the aims of the department, the equipment, library 
facilities and courses of instruction are given. The olficerB 
of instruction number eight, and there are thirty-one courses 
offered. 

Geological Society ok WASHtNOToN. At the meeting on 
May 22d the following papers were read: Questions in re- 
gard to the former extent of continental areas suggested by 
the distribution of oceanic iishes, by G. Brown Goode; The 
North American continent in Cretaceous and Tertiary time, 
by G. K. Gilbert; Recent examination of the Cambrian in 
Georgia and Alabama, by C. D. Waleott. 

The Geological Society or America will hold its seventh 
summer meeting Tuesday and Wednesday, August 27th and 
28th, in the Art Museum, Springfield, Mass. Several excur- 
sions to points of geological interest in the neighborhood of 
Springfield have been arranged. These will be conducted by 
Profs. W. 0. Crosby, W. M. Davis, W. N. Rice and Wm. II. 
Hobbs. 

Thi: Sixth iKTRhHATioNAL Geourai-hk'AL Coniirrbs, whirh 
meets in London from July 26th tn August 3d, has made ar- 
rangements for an exhibition. Jt has been definitely ar- 
ranged that the exhibition, as well as the Congress, will be 
held in the building of the Imperial Institute, South Kensinf;- 
ton. The exhibition wilt be opened early in .Tuly and will 
probably remain open until the middle of September. 

The Geoloqical Society of fxtNiioK has udoplod the plitn 
of issuing in a separate pamphlet the cHtalogue of literHtiire, 
mainly of course geological, which was added to its library 
during the last six months of 1S94. It is double, the first part 
under the author's names und the second under subject-titles. 
It fills 56 closely print«d pages. It will prove, if continued, 
as we hope it will be, a very valuable summary of geological 
literature. 

Hessks. G. F. Becker and Chester W. Purington, with Dk. 
W. P. Dall, left Washington May 14th fur a reconnaissance 
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of the mineral reeources of AUska, Congress having made a 
special appropriation of $5,000 for that purpose. The work 
of the season will be confined to the coa8t,and an examination 
of the upper Yukon will not be attempted. 

The Colorado Scientific Society has recently issued the 
fourth volume of its "Proceedings." This volume contnins 
xxix and 466 pages and includes the proceedings and papers 
for 1891, 1892 and 189S. Some of the more important papers 
were reviewed iu the AHsnicAK Gbolooist at the time of their 
appearance in separate form. The contents of this volume 
are given under the head of "Recent Publications" in this 
issue. 

The Royal Society of Canada held its fourteenth meeting 
at Ottawa, May 15th, Iflth and 17th. The following geolog- 
ical papers were read: The geology of the proposed Ottawa 
ship canal, by R. W. Elis; Note on Tertisry fossil plajits 
from the vicinity of the city of Vancouver, B. C, by Sir Wil- 
liam Dawson ; Organic remains of the Little Elver group. No. 
4. by G. F, Matthew ; The chemical composition of andra- 
dite from two localitios in Ontario, B. J. Harrington. 

Bulletins of Auerican Faleontolooy. This is n title of a 
new serial issued under the direction of Gilbert D. Harris, 
Ithaca, N. Y. It is intended that these bulletins will appear 
when suitable material ie prepared for them and not necessa- 
rily at regular intervals. They will not represent work done 
merely by one person or institution, but will be of a more gen- 
eral nature — subject to acceptable contributions from all 
paleontological workers. No. 1 is entitled "Claiborne Fos- 
sils," part I, Synonymy of Lea's and Conrad's speeies : partll, 
New or remarkable species. 

The American Association for thk Advancement of Sci- 
ence will hold its forty-fourth meeting at Springfield, Mass.. 
Wednesday, Aug. 28th, to Saturday, Sept. 7th. Information 
relating to membership and papers can be obtained from the 
permanent secretary, Prof, F. W. Putnam, Salem. Mass., while 
the local secretary, Mr. W. A. Webster, of Springfield, will 
attend to all inquiries concerning arrangements, hotels, rail- 
way rates, etc, A number of general and special excursions 
have been arranged for the members of the Association and 
other societies. The following societies will meet at Spring- 
field in connection with the A. A. A. S. : Geological Society 
of America; Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Sci- 
ence; Assoeiation of Economic Entomologists; Association 
of State Weather Service; Society for Promoting Engineering 
Education; American Chemical Society; American Forestry 
Association. 
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JOSEPH GRANVILLE NORWOOD. M. D., LL. D. 

By (). C. Broadhead. Uatvenily of Uismnri, Ooluinbia. Mu. 
(Portrail, Plate IV.) 

John Norwood, an English gentleman, was born in London 
and came to Virginia about 1740. He was an accomplished 
mathematician nnd left to hiH eldest non two manuscript 
works on mathematics.* 

Charles, the eldest son of John Norwood, was born in 1763, 
and was a Revolutionary soldier. He was twice married, the 
first time, in 17«1. U> Anna Dale. After her death he moved 
to Kentucky, settling in Woodford county, and within a few 
years married Mildred Dale, a sister of his first wife. She was 
the nii>ther of Joseph G. Norwood. During the second war 
with Great Britain ("harles Norwood operated a powder mill, 
which he sold soon after the war closed and settled on a small 
farm near Lexington, where he died in 1832. 

Joseph Granville Norwood was born in Woodford county, 
Kentucky, Decenihsr 20, 1807. When six years of age he at- 
tended a school taught by a Sc()tfhraan named Buchanan. 
When nine ycum old he entered the school of Aldrich and 
Vaughan, taught on the Lancastrian system. The school con- 
tained nearly four hundred pupils, whose studies ranged from 
the lowest primary to higher mathematics. He remained in 
this school for about five years, otficiatint; as head monitor 
during the last two yeiirs. Young Norwood's father moved 
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into town and occupied a house near a printing office. The 
eon, oft*n observing the process of printing, became ardently 
desirous of becoming a printer. But his father earnestly de- 
sired him to study medicine. About this time he eecured em- 
ployment as clerk in the banking house of Mr. Winn. While 
thus engaged a Mr. Snell visited Lexington giving illustrated 
popular science lectures. Mr. Winn being an old acquaintance, 
Mr. Snell called to see him. Mr. Winn being absent, Mr, Snell 
presented the clerk with a ticket to the exhibition. The exhi- 
bition chiefly consisted of illustrations in chemistry and elec- 
tricity. Heretofore young Norwood's evenings had been dull, 
but they were no longer so. A love for experimentAl science 
was then born in him. With the assistance of a tinner and with 
lenses obtained from a watchmaker ho constructed a magic 
lantern. He prepared his own slides, using ivory black for 
outlines, a few transparent colors and colorless varnish. With 
bottles,a pane of glass, tin-foil, a stick of seating wax, a skein 
of silk and elder pith a few electrical experiments were made. 
He next entered a printing office, and afterwards purchased 
a newspaper and continued in that business for several years. 
The greater part of 1827 was spent in travelling. In 1828 he 
published a journal of medicine and in 1829 the "Christian 
Examiner." In 1830 Norwood and Palmer were engaged in 
printing and publication in Louisville, Kentucky. Norwood 
soon after sold out and determined to devote himself to the 
study of medicine and the sciences. He already bad begun 
to devote all of his leisure to the study of scientific books. In 
the meantime he took control of the "Lexington Intelligencer" 
for a year, but finding that this interfered with his medical 
studies he soon withdrew and pursued his study of medicine 
at Transylvania Medical College. Toward the close of the 
second session of his medical course, although he was in- 
formed that he could secure a diploma, he determined to wait 
another year as he was not altogether satisfied with bis ac- 
quirements. Without solicitation the entire faculty gave him 
recommendations and he at once entered upon the practice of 
medicine, and by the end of the year he was possessed of a 
large practice. The next year (1836) he returned to Lexing- 
ton, wrote out a thesis on spinal diseases, and in March he 
graduated. 
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In 1840 the Indiuna legislature chartered the Madieon Med- 
ical Institute and Dr. Norwood was given the chair of sur- 
gery. In 1843 he was invited to a chair in the medical de- 
partment of the St. Louis University. Thin position he held 
until 1847 when he was urged to enter upon the United States 
Geological Survey. From 1847 to 1851 he was assistant ge- 
ologist with Dr. D. D. Owen on the survey of Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Minnesota, his work chiefly being near lake Superior. la 
1854 he was elected to the chair of chemistry in the Kentucky 
Medical school at Louisville, but did not serve. 

From 18&1 to 18&8 Dr. Norwood was state geologist of Illi- 
nois. FromlSSS to 1860 he was assistantgeotogist of Missouri. 
In 1871 Dr. Norwood was offered the position of state geolo- 
gist of Missouri. He would only agree to accept the office 
until a state geologist was appointed. He held the ofHce for 
three or four months. 

From 1860 to 1880 he was professor in the University of 
the State of Missouri, filling the chairs of geology and chem- 
istry, also of natural science, including physics, anatomy and 
physiology, and for several years he was dean of the medical 
department of the university. On account of ill health his 
active work with the university ceased in 1880. Since then 
his name has remained on the catalogue as emeritus professor 
of physics. Part of the time between 1861 and 1866 the reg. 
ular university exercises were suspended and the university 
building was occupied by United States troops, but Dr. Nor- 
wood came regularly to the building and remained all day, 
faithfully watching over the university property. 

About fifteen years ago Dr. Norwood met with a serious 
fall, which injured his hip and made it difficult to get about. 
For over twelve months previous to his death he suffered 
painfully at times from gravel, and during the last two 
months of his life the end of all seemed to be near. For 
months he took but little nourishment and during his last 
days it was mechanically given him. He died in Columbia, 
Missouri, May 6, 1895. 

He was devoted to his family, faithful to his friends, fear- 
less in his views and yet was never known to speak unjustly 
of any one. His mind was strong, it was clear and bright to 
the last. He possessed a gentle grace and a grand dignity 
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that made all who knew him love, honor and respect him. 
HiH spholarahip was broad: he was aceomplished in natural 
Bcienoe and a thorough instructor, and universally loved by 
Mr pupils. 

Dr. Norwood was twice married, his first wife being Miss 
Louisa Taylor. By this marriage he had two sons and one 
daughter. The daughter married Col. J. A. Hendricks, of 
Indiana, who was killed at the battle of Pea Ridge. Dr. Nor- 
wood's; second wife was Mary Francis Pugh, of Madison, In- 
diana. Three sons and five daughters were born of this mar- 
riage. One of these daughters married John U. Vincil, D. D., 
of St. Louis, who is one of the nioat prominent free ma«onn 
of the country. Charles J. Norwood, a son by Dr. Norwood's 
second marriage, has been state mine inspector of Kentucky 
for ten years, and is now state geologist of Kentucky. 

Dr. Norwood was a mason for 67 years and was buried with 
masonic honors, and his remains were also escorted to the 
grave by the cadets of the University of Missouri. The coun- 
cil of the university, at a meeting held for the purpose, 
adopted resolutions extolling his many virtues and his great 
learning, stating that in his death the school, the State and 
education lost one whose place it would be hard to fill. 

A prominent characteristic of Dr. Norwood was his extreme 
modesty as it concerned himself. All of the various positions 
that he has held were oifered him without his seeking. I had 
been most intimate with him for thirty-five years yet I never 
found him praising himself, yet for his every action there was 
praise due to him. For the past three years I had endeavored 
to obtain certain information necessary to a sketch of his life, 
but he always evaded the subject and asked me to wait, and 
my respect for him was such that I could not urge the matter. 
He was a valued friend, a good man, a pure man. 

Dr. J. G. Norwood's publications, so far as now known by 
me. were as follows: 

18.38. "Outlines of a Course of Lectures on the Institutes of Medi- 
cine." LexiDgtoQ, Ky. 

1841. "Family Medical Libi-ary." Published by U. P. James, Cio- 
cinnati. This was a revision, with additions, of Dr. Buchao's then well 
known English work. 

1846. "Description of a New Fossil Fish from the Palieozolc Rocks 
cf Indiana," by Joseph G. Norwood, M, D., and David Dale Owen, M. 
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D. Pebniu]' 16, 1816.— Americao Journal of S<;if^n<!e and Arts. 2d se- 
riea, Tol. I, page 3ST. This was the MaerojmtalieMhyx rapheidolabit, 
and the deecription was the second notice of fish remains in the Comit- 
erous. The genus was erected by Norwood and Owen.* 

1846. "Descriptioa of a Remarkable Fooaii Echinoderm from the 
LimeBtone Formation of St. Louis, Mo., by J. G. Norwood, M. D., and 
D. D. Owen, M. D. June 23, 18*6.— American Journal of Science and 
Arta, 2d aeries, vol. u, p. 225. This was the Melonitei multipora. 
The genua was erected by Norwood and Owen. 

1817. "Rceearchea Among the Protozoic and Carboniferous Rocks 
of Central Kentucky, made during the Summer of 1816," by D. D, 
Owen, M. D. and J. G. Norwood, M. D. St. Louis, 1847. This was an 
"eicursion thraut^h part of Tennessee and Kentucky, by way of Nash- 
ville, Gallatin, Scottarille, Glaagow, New Haven and Bardstown," and 
was undertaken "with a view to clear up some doubtful points in west- 
em geology," The authors say; "The points to which our attention 
was mainly directed were to determine whether the 'Clitf' formation 
of the weat^the Upper Silurian and part of the Devonian rocks of 
Europe — existed in Tennessee and the southern part of Kentucky: to 
observe the auccesaion, bearings and relative area occupied by the pro- 
tozoic and carboniferous or mountain limestone: and to collect, if pos- 
Hibte, a greater variety of fossils from the strata above the black alate, 
which occupy the knobby region of the Western States, In order to ob- 
tain additional evidence of the true age of these depoaits, which have 
been usually regarded, on litiioiogical grounds, as having been depos- 
ited contemporaneously with the Portage and Chemung groups of New 
York and the Devonian rocks of Europe." They identified the "Cliff" 
formation in various places and decided that the depoeita in question 
above the black slate "belong to the Carboniferous [also referred to as 
'aub-carboniferous') and not to the Devonian age," These "sub-carbon- 
iferous" beds are now known in Kentucky as the Keokuk- Waverly se- 
ries, in part. The pamphlet is an interesting one on several accounts. 
It contains one plate of fossila and a horizontal section of the beds along 
the line of observation. 

1848. First Report as Assistant U. S. Geologist in the Survey of the 
Northwest. 

1853. Second Report fts Assistant U. 3. Geologist in the Survey of 
the NOTthwest. 

Geological Report of a Survey of a portion of Wisconsin and Minne- 
BoU made during 1847, 1848, 1849 and 1850. 260 pages, large quarto, 
illustrated. Prof. N. H. Winchell, state geologist of Minnesota, has 
remarked upon the the thorough accuracy of this work of Dr. Nor- 

*NoTC.--A portion of the specimen described and figured is now in the 
collection of MisBOuri University, Columbia. Comparing this with de- 
scription olM.guUivantii. Ohio Rep., vol. i, Pal., I am covince<l that it 
is the same species, and Norwood's specimen has priority. 

tDr. A. Litton, of St. Louis, I believe is the only person now remain- 
ing who was engaged in that survey. 
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1851-1857. State a«olo(nat of Illinoia. Following the election of a 
Kepublican Governor, he (being a pronounced Democrat) was removed 
from office and the legislature refused to appropriate means to publish 
hia report. Concerning the latt«r, a legislative committee reported as 
follows; "We refer the accompanying report of Dr. Norwood to bis ex- 
cellency, the Governor, and also the report of the topographer annexed 
to the same. From these reports it will be seen, flret, that Dr. Norwood 
has materials of an entirely economic character, nearly ready for publi- 
cation, which will make a volume of from one thousand to twelve hun- 
dred pages, with all the sections and diagrams necessary to illustrate 
the work," etc., etc. The committee also r«port«d: "Your committee 
will further state that, in their opinion, there has not only been a large 
amount of labor performed at comparatively a small expense, but that 
it has been well done. No just cause of complaint can be urged against 
the present incumbent. Dr. Norwood, or any of his assistants." Theae 
brief extracts from the legislature's records may give to those whose 
knowledge of Dr. Norwood's services in Illinois is limited to, what hie 
friends deem, a singular note in the first report of his successor, a dif- 
ferent notion as to what the facts really were.* 

During hie term as state geologist of Illinois he made two reports of 
prioress, one dated Feb. 5, 1853, and one Feb. 7, 1855; and in February, 
1857, he was prepared to publish the report "of 1,000 or 1,300 pages" 
mentioned above, for which no appropriation could be obtained. Sub- 
sequently, however, in August, 1857, "he published an "At)stract of a 
Report on Illinoia Coals," 93 pages, with map and two plates of sections, 
the expense of which was met from a fund controlled by the Governor. 
This, with a short account of the Rosiclare lead region given in Vol. I 
of Worthen's reports (1866), contains, unfortunately, all the published 
results of his wiH'k in Illinois. It may be proper to state that Governor 
Biesell did not desire to remove Dr. Norwood, but was forced to yield to 
political pressure. Mr. Worthen's appointment was then made upon Dr. 
Norwood's urgent request, Mr. Worthen having l>een one of hia assis- 

1854. Two paleontologies I papers, with plates: 1. — "Notice of Pro- 
ducti," etc., "with Descriptions of Twelve New Species." 2. — "Notice 
of the Genus Chonetes," etc., "with Descriptions of Eleven New Spe- 
cies." By J. G. Norwood and Henry Pratten. — Journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

1855. "Notice of Fossils from the Carboniferous Series of the West- 
ern States," etc., "with Descriptions of Eight New Characteristic Spe- 
cies." By. J. G. Norwood and Henry Pratten.— Journal of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

1868. "Experimental Exercises and Problems in Elementary Chem- 
iatry." Published by U. P. James, Cincinnati. 

•Dr. J. Lindahl, late curator of the IJlinoisStBte Museum, has informed 
me that he was surprised upon looking over the Illinois collection to find 
that Dr. Norwood had collected such a large lot of specimens. Both 
Owen and Swallow forty years ago wrote complimentary letters to Nor- 
wood concerning the collection. 
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[Crccial foihtb n< tbb obolooi of thb LAKi,SrFSBioB uaioit. Na S-l 

THE KEWEENAWAN ACCORDING TO THE 

WISCONSIN GEOLOGISTS. 

B7 N. H. WiHcKEi-L, HianeapoUD, HinD. 

ConciBely it may be said, at once, that the Wiacnnain 
8un-ey im mediately reached definite ideas on theae mooted 
questions of Lake Superior geology. That mirvey continued 
from 1873 to 1879. a period of «ix years. The wh<ile state 
was reported and mapped in an incredibly short space of time. 
Its proximity to Michigan, where many of these rocks had 
been described, aided the geological corps in no small degree. 
They were aided still further in having the cooperation and 
active ger\-ice of Prof. C. E. Wright and Maj. T. B. Brooks of 
Michigan, the latter already familiar with the problems in- 
volved, and the former still concerned with Michigan geology. 

The conclusions of this survey are summed up by Prof. 
Chamberlin in volume I of the final report, published in 1883. In 
general they are based on facts reported by the other geolo- 
gists and published in other parts of the final report. They 
are aa follows, so far as they bear upon the questions we are 
considering: 

1. The Laurentian embraces gneiss and crystalline schists, 
micaceous and chloritic, and allied rocks. 

2. The Uuronian is non-conformable upon the Laurentian, 
embracing all the known iron ore deposits, made up of quartz- 
ytes, black slates, often micaceous diorytes, limestones, con- 
glomerates and cherts, having a total thickness of at least 
13,000 feet. Quartz-porphyries overlie the quartaytes in cen- 
tral Wisconsin. These members constitute what has later 
been styled Upper Huronian, and are made the equivalent, 
after Selwyn, of those extensive deposits in Canada consisting 
of limestone, iron ores and carbonaceous shales, which were 
formerly classed with the Laurentian but have been separated 
from it by Selwyn, as p()rtions of the Huronian. It is non- 
conformable, but not strikingly so, with the overlying Kewee- 
nawun. It is associated with intrusive masses of granite, 
gabbro and dioryte. 

This conception of the Huronian is greatly different from 
that entertained by Brooks and Irving, who divided it into 
twenty parte, and included in it the crystalline schists and the 
Arc he an greenstones. 
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3. The Keweenawan consists essentially of eruptive mate- 
rials, but toward the top has interetratified fragniental beds, 
suph as conglomerates, sandstones and shales, the aggregate 
thickness being from -tO.OOO to 46,000 feet, three-fourths of 
which is igneous material. The lowest member consists of a 
great thickness of diabase and allied igneous rocks. The 
conglomerates consist almost wholly of porphyry pebbles, 
which cannot be certainly referred to their native sources. 
One conglomerate is 1,200 feet thick. The trap beds are tilted 
sometimes to angles of 45 degrees and greater, the immediately 
overlying sandstones having a conformable dip. After the 
Keweenawan there was an interval of erosion. The whole 
period of the Keweenawan was accompanied by subsidence of 
the region of lake Superior. This is proved by the enormous 
thickness of the deposits. The subsidence was also accom- 
panied by flexure and faulting. 

■t. After the Keweenawan was elevated and broken there 
supervened a period of erosion, during which the region was 
a land area. This was the time of the Taconic or Lower 
Cambrian, the sediments of which are found on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Then the sea returned slowly over the region, de- 
positing a non-conformable sandstone upon the upturned beds 
of the Keweenawan. 

5. This Ron -con form able sandstone is the Potsdam, and' 
its distinctness from the Keweenawan is not a matter of 
doubtful opinion. Its accumulation was also accompanied by 
continued subsidence. 

From Nos. 1 and 2 of these general conclusions the writer 
has no reason to express essential dissent. He wishes here 
only to call attention to the discriminating foresight of Prof. 
Chamberlin in not accepting the expanded Huronian of the- 
Canadian geologists, though it was advanced by Irving and 
Brooks in the same report. The strata which Prof. Chamber- 
lin accepts as typically "Huronian" arc those of the Penokee 
range, which, except the cherty limestone, are by Van Hise 
classed as "Upper Huronian" in the correlation paper Arvlieiin 
mill Algiiukiiiii, and which at a later date Irving considered, 
rightly, the equivalent of the Animikie and of the original 
Huronian. The principal correction in the Huronian of Prof. 
-Chamberlin, which later study has shown to be necessary. i» 
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the separation of a part of the iron oret> from tiie Penokee 
eeries and the relegation of them to the greenstone and per- 
haps to other hnrizone of the Arehean. This would also ne- 
<reBBitate the recognition of a non-conformity at the base of 
his Penokee series, by which that series would be likely to 
oceur transversely and n on -eon form ably on all the parts of 
the Archean, intrluding many of the no-called diorytes, which 
are really phases or the greenstones. There is still much 
doubt as to the true place of the basal limest'One of ("hamber- 
lin's Penokee series, since Van Hise has latterly included it in 
the Lower Huronian, thus placing it below the great non-con- 
formity instead of above it where it had uniformly been 
classed before.* 

We desire, however, to call attention to Nos, 3, 4 and 5 of 
these conclusions, and to examine the evidence on which they 
are based, as they are the same as expressed by Messrs. Wal- 
cott and Van Hise in the two "Correlation papers" to which 
reference has been made. 

No. 3, of (;haml>erlin's snmmary, defines the Keweenawan 
and gives its essential structural relations. As to the nature 
of the Keweenawan, later examinations have rendered neces- 
sary a slight reconstruction of this description. Instead of 
having an enormous diabase mass at its base, or a gabbro mass, 
the base consists of fragmental materials. Prof . Irving refers 
to this fact in his later work on the Kewei*nawan,f saying that 
layers of conglomerate and sandstone extend nearly to the 
base, the conglomerates being generally of acid eruptive rwk, 
such as felsytes, qiiartz-p<)rphyries and aiigite syenites. He 
refers also spe<-ially to the light-colored and marly sandstones 
of the region of Black and Nipigon bays, on the north shore, 
which lie nim-con form able upon the Animikie slates and have 
a thickness of about 1.300 feet according to Robert Bell. 
These he considers as in the base of the Keweenawan. If he 
is corre<'t in this there is abundant reason to put the Kewee- 
nawan age in the midst of a great sandstone epo<-h. But we 
shall find evidence to believe these Black Bay and Nipigon 

•See: Penokee Iron-tiearioK series of MicbJKaD aad Wiaconsin. 
Monograph xix, U. S. Geo). Sur., p. 473, 18»2. 

fThe copper-bearing rocks of lake Superior. Mon. v, U. S. Geol, 
Survey, pp. 152, 15a, 1.j6, 1883. 
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sandBtones and marls are later instead of earlier than the bulk 
of the great Eeweenawan traps. However, regardless of these, 
it may be shown that the lowest part of the Keweenawan, as 
described by Irving, and later by the Minnesota survey and 
by Prof. Van Hise, oonsists of massive sandstones and con- 
glomerates. Reference may here be made to the composition 
of Grand Portage island, in the northeastern part of Minne- 
sota.* At this place is a white sandstone and a conglomerate 
which show unmistakably that the Keweenawan is separated 
from the Animikie by an important erosion interval. Below 
this interval is the upheaved and metamorphosed Animikie, 
the same that has been examined on Pigeon point by Bayley.f 
Pebbles from this changed Animikie and from the attendant 
eruptives (quartz -porphyry and felsyte) are in this conglom- 
erate mingled with pieces of Animikie alate. Over the con- 
glomerate is a white siliceous sandstone. This conglomerate 
seems to extend for some distance below the water level, since 
pie<*es of it having somewhat different characters are on the 
beach of the island. It has been seen aleo at other places. A 
recent re -examination of the valley of the St. Louis river, be- 
low Carlton, reveals the existence of remarkable differences in 
the fragmental conglomerate which there lies on the Archean 
slates (Keewatin). The lowest portion is a purely quartzose 
though strongly pyritiferous conglomerate, with pebbles 
which sometimes are several inches in diameter, becoming 
gray sandstone above.* The materials of this conglomerate are 
referable wholly to the rocks of the pre- Keweenawan. Careful 
search did not bring to light a single Keweenawan pebble, al- 
though the gabbro hills rise in the immediate vicinity to the 
hight of over 500 feet. Its structural features indicate a 
greater age than that of the overlying conglomerate. A finer 
red conglomerate and red sandstone and shale lie upon the 
gray conglomerate, and are charged with pieces that can only 
be referred to the rocks of the Keweenawan immediately adji 



*U. S. GiwMT, Note on the Keweenawan rocks of Grand Portage __ 
land. AHBRicAn QBoujoiar, June, 18M, vol. xiii, p. 4Xi. 

See aleo earliar refereoceB to Ihia basal conglomerate by the writer, 
viz., 16th Minnesota report, pp. 55-56; 18th ditto, pp. 42-43. 

tThe eruptive and sedimentary rocks on Pigeon point, MiDoeaota, 
and their contact phenomena. Bulletin 109, U. 8. Geol. Sur. 

Mentb Minnesota report, p. 33, 1881. Twenty-third ditto, p. 239, 
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<;ent. The lay of the ground and the perpendicular condition 
of the bluff neceBBitated a detour away from the river and the 
manner of union of the red conglomerate with the gray was 
not observed. This distinction besides was not established, 
although anticipated, until the specimens collected were sub- 
fiequently being examined. The most convincing fact tending 
to show a difference of age between the lower and upper 
glomerates, at this place, was the discovery, among the peb- 
1>les collected from the upper, of a rounded fragment of iron 
pyrite which could be directly referred to the pyrite so abun 
dant in the lower conglomerate. The writer was at first dis- 
posed to consider the lower conglomerate as the base of the 
Animikie,* but there is more reason to consider it the base ol 
the Keweenawan and the equivalent of that at the base ol 
Grand Portage island. The upper conglomerate and sand- 
stones must date from Keweenawan or post^ Keweenawan time, 
since they consist almost wholly of Keweenawan debris, 
this be correct the Keweenawan age separated the dates ol 
their origin. The upper conglomerate passes upward into the 
sandstones at Fond du Lac. 

Prof. C. R. Van Hise has discovered lately a similar frag- 
mental base for the Keweenawan in Michlgan.f It occurs 
also in Wisconsin. He describes it in one place as the top ol 
the Penokee series, though that is a very anomalous assign- 
ment for such a conglomerate, and in another he makes it the 
base of the Keweenawan. This conglomerate, according to 
hie description, is siliceous and coarsely pebbly, and contains 
only material that can be referred to pre- Keweenawan rocks. 
It ie associated with a "red sandstone or quartzyte," and is 
"mingled with Keweenawan greenstones." 

Nos. 4 and 5 of Chamberlin's summary (above) are so 
^■losely related that they may be considered together, especially 
so as we do not wish here to call in question the Potsdam age 
of this upper, or "Eastern sandstone." They appertain to the 
structural features of the Keweenawan. 

Keeping in mind the fact that, as above shown, the Kewee- 
nawan was introduced not by eruptions of igneous rock, but 

*See Twenty-third report of the Minnesota survey, p. 239. 
+The Penokee Iron-bearing series of Michigan and Wisconsin. Mod. 
XIX, U. B. Geol. Sur., pp. .'J26, 45li-457. 
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b; eubaid^nce of the region by which the Animikie and its 
modified beds and aesoeiated gabbroB, red granit«8 and fel- 
Bytea, were covered by the ocean, it is apparent that the great 
eruptions of the period began in the midst of the formation of 
a aandetone. The flexures that were the attendants of ttiia 
Kubsidencu and eruption were very great. In some places the 
very roeke themselves which constitute the predominant fea- 
ture of the Keweenawan were broken and violently scattered, 
either by erosive action or by volcanic ejection, probably by 
both. The formation of a conglomerate, which Irving reports 
as 1,300 feet thick imbedded in the typical Keweenawan on 
Montreal river, was not the event of a year nor of a century. 
Several fragmental beds occur on the north shore of lake Su- 
perior interstratified in the series. How far they continue as 
independent strata is not known, but it is very probable that 
they have a general parallelism with those found on the south 
shore. The sandstones become conglomeratic. Indeed the 
wide dissemination of coarse material, especially of felsitic 
and red-porphyritic rock, during the time of the Keweenawan 
is one of the most common features of its fragmental strata. 
It goes, therefore, without saying that the existence of Ke- 
weenawan conglomeratic material is not, per se, any proof of 
pre -Keweenawan time, nor evidence of the existence of a great 
erosion-plane of sufficient significance to warrant the intro- 
duction of an important time interval. Yet it is just such 
evidence as this and an occasional non-conformity which 
forms the basis of the assumption that the sandstones which 
are seen non-conformable on the traps at sundry points are of 
an age widely different from the traps. 

In order to make it clear what value' the individual cases 
may have it will be necessary, in the next place, to examine 
the reports which have been published concerning them. 
Some of these descriptions omit important data, perhaps be- 
cause not obtainable. In some cases later examinations have 
supplie<l these missing data, but in others they are lacking 
still. 

The St. Croix Falls case is perhaps the most frequentlj- re- 
ferred to. Prof. Irving depended on this to establish the 
enormous erosion interval between the traps and the overlying 
sandstone and inferenliaily to prove such an interval between 
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the Lake Superior sandtitone itnd the s&ndetones of the upper 
Keweenawan. It is true that the St. Ooix bed« there lie on 
the trap, the base of the former being a coarse conglomerat« 
made up largely of trap material from the trap range. There 
are, however, some importaut eon ei derations, relating to this 
oceiirrenee, which are usually overlooked, vi». : 

The overlying n on -con form able ntrata at St. Croix falle are 
not of the age of the Lake Superior sandstone, but younger, 
although probably a part of the same great formation. The 
fostiils that are found in the strata are those thatcharaeterize 
the horizon of the St. Lawrence limestone, which is the horizon 
of the original Dicellooephalus. The strata are, in part, not a 
»andfltone, but a dolomyte, and below them, further south, are 
about 1,000 feet of siliceous sandst^me. These lower layers 
were penetrated in sinking the deep well at Stillwater. They 
are well known both toward the eant, in Wisconsin, and to- 
ward the west, in Minnesota, where they have been named 
Dresbach and Hinckley aandstonen. It is these lower sand- 
stones that appear on the Lake Superior shore involved with 
the traps. The facts at St. C'roi'x falls demonstrHte that the 
subsidence which was going on during the time of the typical 
Keweenawan and later was yet in progress during the depo»i- 
tion of the St. Croix formation, and that whatever fractures 
there may have been, in the Keweenawan rocks, incident to 
the movements of the crust in that region, were ci>vered by 
the later sediments non-conforraably, The St. Ooix strata 
are very far above the base of the sandstone formation, and it 
is necessary to find the base and show it is a non-conformable 
ivrnglomerate to warrant the assumption of a great erosion 
interval after the Keweenawan. This important element is 
lacking in several other similar nim-conformities, if not in all 
of them so far as descril>ed. 

Prof. Chamberlin refers specifically to the phenomena at the 
falls of Black river in Douglas county, Wis., described hy Mr. 
Sweet.* But there is here nothing to prove the horizon of the 
non-conformable sandstones. They are assumed to be later 
than the sandstones overlying and tilted with the trajis. But 
the descriptions and the figures of Mr. Swei-t do not make 
that a necessary relatitm. Indeed one of Mr. Sweet's figures 

•Geo!, of Wisconsin, vol. in, pp. 3W 317. 
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(fig. 8) shows diabase overlying conglomerat* and interstrati- 
fl«d sandstone. Between them is an obscure breccia. This 
conglomerate and sandstone dip 29° southwesterly toward 
a diabase cliif about 60 feet distant which rises 40 feet. Some 
of the sandstone outcrops in the gorge are "indurated," as if 
by igneous contact. In general, however, the interpretation 
by Mr. Sweet sustains the view taken by Prof. Charaberlin. 
In the light of observations, however, some of which have 
been mentioned above, going to prove the pre-existence of 
conglomerate and sandstone, the facte that have been pub- 
lished relating to this locality will warrant the supposition 
that here we have to deal with two sandstones and two con- 
glomerates, one pre- and the other post-Keweenawan, and the 
remark of Mr. Sweet that in one of the conglomerates, i. e., the 
more friable one, some of the pebbles are themselves of a con- 
glomerate, much strengthens this hypothesis. The contrary 
dip of the conglomerates also sustains it. There can be no 
question, however, that the upper sandstone and conglomerate 
are later than the diabase at that locality. This seems to be 
proven by the existence of diabase pebbles disseminated 
through their fragmental materials as well by the difference 
of dip. How much later is not known. It may have been 
formed very soon after the intrusion and tilting of the dia- 
base. Whatever its date, the fractured and tilted condition of 
its beds, as described by Mr. Sweet, goes to demonstrate that 
the crustal movements, whether upward or downward at this 
point, had not ceased, but that on the contrary the same in- 
stability which is recorded at the St. Croix falls prevailed 
here probably at an earlier date. The pressure and crushing 
here were such as to produce a dip in the horizontal sand- 
stones of over 40°, and in other cases to obliterate their 
bedding and to cause a slaty cleavage and a micaceous grain.* 
It is very evident that a re- examination of this locality might 
throw more light on the relations existing between the traps 
and the sandstones. The lowest beds of the sandstone seem 
not to be visible. 

In reference to the southern side of Keweenaw point, to 
which Chamberlin refers for further confirmatory evidence, it 
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ia difficult to necertain what can be relied on as to the int«r- 
pretAtiOD of this shore. Chamberlin and Irving, in Bulletin 
No. S3 of the United States Geological Survey, admit that the 
Eastern sandBtone in some places pasBee belov the trap rocks 
of Keweenaw point, as flrat shown by M. E. Wadsworth, but 
they claim that this is illusory and only local, and that the east- 
ern sandstone is really non-conformable upon the trapB. They 
explain the structural relations as understood by them by a 
hypothesis which in itself presents inherent difficulties. It 
may be that the contrariety of fact and interpretation can be 
adjusted by allowing two sandstones on the south side of Ke- 
weenaw point, one being older than the traps as represented 
by Rominger and Wadsworth, and one younger, but both em- 
braced in the same great sandBtone period, separated locally 
into two parts by the Keweenawan eruptives.* Indeed, there 
are some facts, admitted by Chamberlin and Irving, which 
seem to require this conciuaion. We do not, however, consider 
it important here to decide between these opposite "viewa," 
since whether the Eastern sandstone be older or inter than the 
traps there are four important points well establiahed and ad- 
mitted by all obaervera, to which attention may be directed, 
which have bearing on this discuesion. 

1. Since the Eastern sandstone was deposited there have 
been considerable, and perhaps very extended, cniatal move- 
ments which have bent and broken the Eastern sandstone. 
This is but a repetition of the conclusion that has been drawn 
from occurrences in Douglascounty, Wisconsin, and elsewhere. 

3. Whether the Eastern sandstone was flexed upward or 
downward by such movements, the tilting was abrupt and ac- 
complished within a few hundred yards of the contact plane. 

8. There are sandstones that pass, both abnormally because 
of overthrust, and naturally because of normal infrapoBitioD, 
below the Keweenawan traps. (Bull. 28, pp. 66, 67.) 

4. The basal beds of the Eastern sandstone are not here ex- 
poaed. 

The foregoing are the localities to which Chamberlin refers 
for support for the structural relations affirmed in his sum- 

*ThoBe who desire to ascertain the facta that have been relied on for 
the different theories of the relations of these rocks on the south side of 
Keweenaw point will find them abl^ presented and discussed in Bulletin 
No. 23 of the United States Geolo^tical Survey, by Chamberlin and Irv- 
ing. Bee also an editorial review m the Am. Oeolooist, vol. i, page 47. 
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marj in volume I of the Wlsfonsin survey report. Prof, Van 
Hlse has einfie reviewed thia subject,* While he employs the 
same data he haa also mentioned one other. It is the non- 
conformable position of the 8andst4)ne near Agogebic lake upon 
the rocks of the Penokee series. The conglomerate here con- 
tains rolled pebbles from the Archean, from the Penokee series 
and from the Keweenawan, the last, consisting of "quartz por- 
phyry and certain phases of basic eruptives," being considered 
proof that this sand8t(me here is of later date than the Ke- 
weenawan. Admitting the references of all the pebbles as 
expressed by Van Hixe and their signiHcance, there is lacking 
still that same element which has been found wanting in sev- 
eral other similar cases, viz. : Is this conglomerate at the bot- 
tom of the eeriesi' It is evident that in a region which is 
subject to prolonged progressive subsidence the same fragmen- 
tal series may form a conglomerate in contact with various 
terranes as the ocean advances, This would show non-con- 
formity on each of thent. But this circumstance does not 
prove non -conformity upon the beds nearest related in time to 
the transgressing formation. In order to prove an erosion 
interval pref'eding such transgressing formation it is neces- 
nary to find its lowest beds to be composed of a conglomerate 
and that they lie non-conformably upon the strat* that next 
preceded the disturbance in point of time. In the case of an 
eruptive age It is hardly sufficient tn find simply some of the 
upper parts of a sandstone non- conform able upon some of the 
earlier parts of the same formation t» warrant the assertion 
of a long land interval between those extremes. 

Further, the origin of the supposed Keweenawan pebbles is 
not so certainly established as would be desirable to prove the 
post- Keweenawan age of this conglomerate. If the situation 
be considered a moment it appears that the quartz- porphyry 
pebbles may have been derived from the south. The lobbies 
from the southern complex must have come from the south. 
That shows the existence of powerful drift from that direc- 
tion. According to the Wisconsin geologists there is a large 
amount of quartz-porphyry associated with the "Archean" 
quartKytes further south. f These probably are iiigher in the 

*Tbe Penokee iron-bearing scries of Hichigao aud Wisconsin. Mod. 
Kix, U. S. Geol. Sur. 
tGeoloKj- of Wis 
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series than Archeun, but whatever their age they are likely to 
occur at many points throughout the area of the southern 
complex, or surrounding it, and there would in that case be 
no plaunible reason to exclude their di'brie from that conglom- 
erate. As to the basic eruptives in thisconglomerateitwould 
probably not b? questioned that they may have been derived 
from the volcanics of the "Pcnokee series" lately described by 
Van Hise in that immediate neighborhood.* The additional 
case, therefore, cit«d by Van Hise, seems not to strengthen the 
hypothesis of the separateness of the Eastern sandstone from 
the Kew?3nawan. In the light of what is now known of the 
wide extension of a basal siliceous conglomerate at the bottom 
of the Keweenawan, it seems to the writer quite reasonable to 
refer this conglomerate to that horizon — especially so since all 
those conglomerates in the Lake Superior region that can be 
referred unmistakably to a higher horizon in the series consist 
wholly, or largely, of Keweenawan debris. Its persistence after 
the erosion and recession of the Keweenawan trap range to its 
present line of strike might be reasonably expected for many 
miles further south. It must have been atl'ei^ted, and perhaps at 
flrstcovered by the diabasic floods, and sn hardened that in its 
low lying positions it would be almost as durable as the neigh- 
boring granite. 

Finally, it may bs said that all the cited individual cases 
of non-conformity are defective as proof of an extended ero- 
sion interval bstwean ths upper part of the Keweenawan, 
which consists of sandstones quite similar to the horizontal 
sandstones, and those horiitontal sandstones. According to 
Irving's estimate the upper fragmental member of the Ke- 
weenawan rocks, in which no trap laj-ers are found, consists 
of sandstones and shales, usually reddish, which reach the ag- 
gregate thickness of 12,000 or 15,000 feet.f It is claimed on 
the foregoing evidence that between these and the horizontal 
sandstones the age of the Taconic, or Lower Cambrian, must 
be included. This is the fundamental idea on which the whole 
structure of the "Correlation papsrs" of Walcntt and Van 
His3 is based so far as they discuss the geology of this region. 

♦Bulletin Geol. Soc. .\m., vol. v, p. 12o. 

tCopper-bearing rocka of lake Superior, Mon. v, U. 8. Geol. Sur., p. 
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On it Mr. Wiilcotl lias bused ii riicniist ruction of the Kewee- 
nawan, or "pre-tlurubrian" contiuent, find, lat^r, haa calcu- 
lated the age of the world on the hypothesis that the sedi- 
ments were tt<'<'umulated ill accordance with its shore-lines, 
while the interior of the continent was elevated above the 
ocean* and was again submerged. 

SUPERIOR MISSISSIPPEAN IN WESTERN 
MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS. 

ByCBAELEB RULLIK KeTE8. 

It has Jong been thought that in the western part of the 
Ozark uplift the Lower Carboniferous roeke do not preeent a 
Buceession that can be readily paralleled with the more widely 
and better known sequence exhibited at the eastern extremity 
of the elevation. Along the Mississippi river, where the typ- 
ical section of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of the continen- 
tal interior may be regarded as occurring, there are now rec- 
ognized four principal members: the (1) Kinderhook, (2) 
Augusta, (3) 8t. Louis and (i) Kaskaskia. It has been 
generally considitred that the last two of these are unrepre- 
sented in southwestern Missouri and on the western flank of 
the Ozarks, and it was this absence of the upjjer members of 
the series that gave the Lower Carboniferous of the district 
its apparently anomalous characters. 

Until quite recently very little more than the mere presence 
of Missjssippian rocks has been known in southwestern Mis- 
souri and northwestern Arkansas, When the region first 
began to be studied with some detail a few years ago an en- 
tirely new classification of the rocks was proposed, new names 
were given to the different members and no attempts were 
made to correlate the latter with the better known roeks of 
the same age further to the east. This radical departnre from 
the usual classifactory scheme was due partly to a change in 
the lithological characters of the strata, partly to a misinter- 
pretation of facts and partly to insutHcient familiarity with 
the nearest beds of like age along the Mississippi river. 

*The North AineiicH.n Continent clurins Cambrian time, 12tb Annual 
R.'iwrt U. 8. Geol, Survey, 18!K)-91, Plates XLII and XLIII: Correla- 
tion Papsrs. Bulletin 81, 1891, Platea 11 and III: Geologic Time, as in- 
dieateJ hy th e sedimentary rocks. Am. Geolooist, vol. xii, p. .U.1. 
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In g.ogruphii'iil fxt?nt t^v• nivks of tli- Min^issippian R?rifs 
pnisent Home striking p?i'uliarities which hnve an iiuportunt 
bearing upon the question of the range and character of the 
contained fsunasi. Beginning in nnrth-eentrnl Iowa near the 
Minnesota line, where th? CarbonifernuH pasnes b^'neath the 
Cretae^oiis, the Miii'Hixdppian rocks extend southeastward in 
a broad bsit to the river from which the formation takes its 
name. From southern Iowa the Lower Ciirboniferotis lime- 
Btones (■:>ntinue southward along the great stream on the east- 
em bnrder of the Ozark uplift and sweep through Kentucky 
and Tenn;'ssee intf> Alabama. In northeastern Missouri 
another zone stretches around the northern and western flanks 
of the uplift through southwstern Missouri, northwestern 
Arkansas and Indian Terrifiry, extending, discontinuouslj 
probably, as far as New Mexico. 

The Lower {'arboniferous ro<*ks which are exposed along 
the Mississippi river were carefully studied and the fossils 
and succession of beds clearly made out long before any other 
portion of the area had been satisfactorily determined. It 
was nn this account and f-ir the reason that the rocks of this 
age an' so excellently and fully exposed on the str<'ani that it 
became eminently [iro]>er to designate the strata as the Mis- 
sissippian series. The section disclosed thus becomes the 
principal one and the standard of comparison. To it sections 
of different localities in the interior basin must be referred 
and with it all correlations made. 

A ri'vicw of the geological work done previous to 1891 in 
Bouthwestern Missouri and the adjacent territory shows clearly 
that not only difflculties of interpretation were encountered 
but that no serious attempts were made to compare the suc- 
cession with those of other localities. The want of details and 
the uncertainty which surrounded the various accounts of the 
region have been in great measure relieved by recent personal 
visits to some of the more important localities. The inferior 
portion of the Lower Carboniferous was found to be as fully 
developed and as clearly defined as in the typical localities in 
southeastern Iowa. The superior portion of the series — that 
part comprising the St. Louis and Kaskaskia limestones — did 
not appear to be represent^'d. Only a few of the localities ex- 
amined gave evidence of the higher faunas and none of tlu'se 
were conclusive enough X:i settle the qne-tion satisfic-tority. 
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In order that th3 Bec^tions in sauthwastern MiBsouri might 
be aeeurat«Iy eorrelaWd with ths typical localities a-s a ba^is 
for future detailed work, ths Lower Carboniferous strata wjre 
carefully traced from Iowa southward along the eastern bor- 
der of the state, all the original localities wsre examined in 
detail and full collections of fossils made. From northeastern 
Missouri the strata were similarly traced a.'rnss the state into 
the southwest. The Kinderhook, upper Burlington and lower 
Burlington limestones were found to extend the entire distance 
with almost no lithological or faunal change. But with the 
Keokuk and higher formations of th? Low.-r Cnrbfinif^rous, 
which are so well displayed in aouthea'^te.-n lowj, s.iui^ start- 
ling facts developed in progressing south west ward. Aftsr 
passing the Missouri river where, at Boonville, these rocks 
occur with abundant and characteristic fossils, the Keokuk 
beds soon vanished. At Sedalia and for lifty miles beyond no 
Keokuk or higher beds of the Lower Carboniferous limestone 
appeared to be exposed ; and the Coal Measures rested direotly 
upon the Burlington. This was indeed clearly demonstrated 
by Broadhead* nearly a quarter of a century ago. It is at 
this part of its southwestern extension, in Pettis, Benton and 
St. Clair counties, that the Lower Carboniferous zone abruptly 
narrows from a width of 75 miles on the north and the south 
to less than adozen miles. At some points the belt is reduced 
to a mere thread, as it were, that is, with only a limited ver- 
tical exposure disclosed by some stream, the Chouteau lime- 
stone being below and the Coal Measure shales in the blutfs 
above. Such a place was at the Osage river. Repeated 
searches and rather extensive collections of fossils from the 
various levels failed to disclose anything of the Lower Car- 
boniferous above the Burlington. 

Probably the feature which most disguises the Lower Car- 
boniferous rocks of southwestern Missouri is the great preva- 
lence of chert ; and in the absence of a careful examination of 
the fossils much difficulty has been encountered in the inter- 
pretation of the stratigraphical problems presented. Further- 
more, it is a striking fact that of all the references to the 
geology of the region under consideration no definite mention 
n Iron ores and Coal Fieiils, Ft. II, pp. 
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it! made to rocks I>elonging to the upper half of the MiReiseip- 
pian series. Farther south, in Arkansas, the upper part has 
been reported, to be sure, but it has not been paralleled with 
the St. Louis and Kaskaskia formations at the eastern end of 
the Ozark uplift and a new name has been applied, both 
members being taken together. 

It is therefore of eonsiderable interest that the higher fau- 
nas have been recognized recently at a number of points, tht 
principal places being Golden City, Joplin and Seneca in Mis- 
souri, and at Blaneett mountain, near Garfield station on the 
St. Louis and San Francisco railroad, in northern Arkansas, 
three miles from the Missouri boundary line. 

The locality near Golden City is three miles northeast of 
the town, in Dade county, on the border of the Coal MeasureB. 
At this place were found large numbers ot Lithosti-o/ioii mam- 
iUare the widely distributed coral so characteristic of the St. 
Louis limestone. In the neighboring county this fossil also 
occurs along with th- widsly knr>wn echinoid MelonUeamtilti- 
poro. 

At Blaneett, Prof. G. C. Broadhead collw-ted, as much as a 
dozen years ago, a number of fossils, which until recently 
were not carefully examined and remained unidentified. The 
species that were most abundant were: 

Spirifer tncrefteeceiw Hall. Aga»»izoerinuH gibbmuH Hall. 
Agaimizocrinvji dactylifornia Trcxwt. 

At a point one and one-half miles north of Joplin a large num- 
ber of bryozoans and brachiopods have been found. Mr. K. R. 
Rowley also c-olleeted considerable numbers which were exam- 
ined. Several species of Vkonetes, Terebrntula, Rhynchiiuellii, 
Retzin and PhiUipnin were secured but have not been as yet 
satisfactorily identified. The bryozoans were, moreover, sub- 
mitted to Mr. E, 0. Ulrich, who independently determined all 
of them as characteristic Kaskaskia forms. The principal 
Piwcies found were : 
Ajmiiocrhiui ilactyliformin Rkomliopora pfnimilis Ulrich. 

Tranat. Meekopora approximnta Ulrich. 

Aj itsiocrinus gibbsiuti Hall. Primitopora aerrulala Ulricb. 

Hpiviferina npitKina Hall. Pritmopora, sp. nov. 

Aih'jrU sablamellosa Hall. Sfrehlatrypa nickleni Ulrich. 

Pmdurtun parriie Meek& Worth- Strehlotrj/pn jik^sju'hi wo Ulrich. 
en. SfptoiMi'a nuhtjuailraiiii Ulrich. 
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Productua setigtrus Hall. Polypora eorticoaa Ultich. 

Steaopora ramoaa Ulriuh. Fenestella ceaMennls Ulrich. 

Anistrypa soUda Ulrieh. Fenestella flejcuona Ulrich. 

Aniatrgpa fiatuloaa (Kaekaskia Arehimedea compactiia Ulrich. 
variety.) Archimedes intermediua Ulrich. 

Batoalomella abrupta Ulrich. Arehimedea invaginatua Ulrich. 

The Seneou specimetiR are not now at hand and a list of 
them cannot now be given. 

The fossils taken indicated clearly that they belong to the 
Kaskaskia fauna. The crinoids and bryozoans are particularly 
characteristic species of the typical locality of that formation 
on the Mississippi river, and are also widely distributed forms 
which riinge through Kentucky and beyond. 

These limited deposits of Kaskaskia rocks are clearly rem- 
nants of beds which were once much more widely distributed 
but have been almost entirely obliterated through erosion. 
Further south in the Boston mountains of northwestern Ar- 
kansas they are thought to be extensively developed. 

From what has been said it may be inferred that, in south- 
west Missouri : 

1. Both the inferior and superior portions of the Mississip- 
pian or Lower Carboniferous are present. 

2. In faunal, lithological and Btratigraphical features the 
Burlington limestones are practically the same as at the typi- 
cal locality and that throughout this wide range their charac- 
teristics are remarkably well preserved. 

3. The upper part of the superior portion of the Lower Car- 
boniferous is not well represented and is altogether absent 
over much of the area. 

4. The uppermost member of the series contains the typical 
Kaskaskia fauna. 

5. The Coal Measures rest unconformably on all the older 
strata represented in the district, and in the vicinity of Seda- 
11a and" to the southward the overlap is very much more pro- 
nounced than elsewhere. 

The explanation of the somewhat anamolous features pre- 
sented by the Lower Carboniferous formations of southwest 
Missouri is found in the stratigraphical rather than in the 
fnunal evidence. Further, the physical changes that the re- 
gion has undergone are eorroborated by the phenomena which 
are known to have taken place in other parte of interior basin. 
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It is now pretty well estahlished that ever Rinee thi' farliept 
times, from the period when the North Ameripan continent 
first began to raise itself above the boundless sea, the Ozark 
region has been a distriet of constant movement. 

In the Carhoniferous rocks whieh are exposed in almoft con- 
tinuous section for nearly 300 miles along the Mississippi 
river the records of a number of oscillations have been recently 
made out. Immediately preceding the deposition of the 
Lower Carboniferous there was certain slight uprisings. 
Notable warpings of the earth's crust also took plaee at the 
beginning of the St. Louis, of the Kaskaskia and of the Coal 
Measures. The idea of a line of unconformity existing at the 
Base of the St. Louis was first brought out by White. It has 
later also bsen suggested by Williams for Arkansas. At the 
top of the St. Louis exists the most prominent disparity in 
sedimentation, one only approached by that at the base of the 
Coal Measures. Along the line of the present Mississippi 
river the shore line moved rapidly southward far beyond any 
point previously reached and littoral deposits were laid down 
below the mouth of the Missouri. A similar sequence of 
events apjwar to be disclosed in southwest Missouri. 



GLACIAL NOTES FROM THE PLANET MARS, 

By B. W. (^LAYPOLE, Akron. Ohio, 

In connection with the much discussed Glacial era of our 
planet's history it would be of great interest to obtain definite 
knowledge of the possibility or reality of similar conditions on 
some other planet in our system. Nor does such knowledge 
seem altogether unattainable, though one planet alone thus far 
has afforded the slightest prospect of success in the effort to 
secure it. Mars has, ever since telescopes of sulficieut power 
were first turned to his disc, presented to the eye appearances 
so strongly suggestive of that which our earth would present 
to a Martian astronomer as to inevitably suggest u compari- 
son, if not a resemblance. It is indeed difficult to av(ud the 
conviction that the white masses on the poles of Mars us they 
emerge from their long winter are really snow-cape. Their 
constant occurrence, their regular seasonal diminution during 
the past two hundred y?ars as the poles alternately come out 
into the strong sunlight, and the total disappearance of one of 
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them, for the first time since observations began, during the 
last Martian summer of 1894, form an argument so strong ax 
to be almost demonstrative in support of this long entert»ined 
opinion. They bring this planet, our nearest superior neigh- 
bor in the system, in tt) very close analogy with our own globe. 
It is sfan-ely relevant to conjure up theoretical objections 
drawn from possible but imaginary differences between the 
physical constitution of the earth and Mars. Not the slight- 
est grounds exist for supposing such ditferences. The com- 
munity of material through the universe is so well proved and 
the absence from the other planets of all elements other than 
those with which we are familiar justifies us in assuming iden- 
tity and in believing that the white caps of Mars are composed 
of real snow and ice. 




EXPLANATION OF DIAHBAM. 
Projection of tlio orbit* i.( the Eartli and Mbi> on Ibe j>Ibdp of tli* Ecl[|itic.- 
PP. PeriliplioD uoiat. Lartli lUi" Lung. Han<;K>" Long. 
SVE. Southern Vernal Equinox. Mars :«4° Long. 
8SS. Suuiliprn Sammer Solstice, 
^i?,- .'.' Autiimnol %niu..i. 
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The ret-ent oppoRition of Mars has been induetrioualy util- 
ized hy various aetronomerB in eeouring observations under 
very favorable circumatanees. As may be neen from our fig- 
ure, Mars and the earth can seldom be better plaeed for this 
purpose than they were during the summer and autumn of 
1894. Mars being in perihelion and the earth at mean din- 
tance, the two globes were coursing along through space aide 
by side with an interval of less than 60 million miles between 
them. Moreover, the illumination of Mars was at a maximum, 
the bright side being dirwted toward the night side of the 
earth so that he was visible from sunset to sunrise for several 
months. 

This admirable opportunity of scrutinizing the surface of 
our neighbor planet led to the confirmation of some previ- 
ous opinions and the discovery of not a few details. From va- 
rious sources the following account of our present knowledge 
and belief, as based on the researches of past and present as- 
tronomers, has been compiled. 

As already mentioned, the polar snows annually melt and 
diminish, and during the recent Martian summer the southern 
snow-cap entirely disappeared evidencing an unusually hot 
season. During its diminution there was seen bordering it a 
dark band of unequal breadth, but averaging in June, 1894, 
about two hundred miles. "It was the darkest marking on 
the disc and was blue." (Lowell.) 

The snow-cap extended down to 67^° south latitude so that 
the dark boundary band was at least 6° in width and its 
northern end lay in south latitude fllj". Of it Mr. Lowell of 
the Flagstaff Observatory in Arizona says: "The formation 
was water beyond a doubt, for it was of the color of water, it 
faithfully followed the melting of the snow, and it subsequent- 
ly vanished — three independent facts mutually confirmatory 
of this conclusion." 

Following the appearance of the water band, says Mr. Low- 
ell, the well known system of Martian canals shares in the 
deepening of the color but temporarily and in south-north 
succession. The so-called seas through which the canals pass 
share also in the change of tint. Gradually this dark hue 
spreads toward the planet's equator. One after another the 
markings on the surface become blue-green and in similar or- 
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(ler pass batk in u short time to their original yellow color or 
invinibility. 

0:i the view ndvocated by Mr. Lowell the melting of the 
unuth polar snow-oap prodiicen a glacial lake extending from 
the iee-front for two hundred miles to the northward and 
probably deepest where it in in contact with the ice. The 
steady increase of the lake at last enables it to throw off its 
water through the so-called "canals," and with the urrival of 
these streams the growth of vegetation commences and gives 
the blue-green tint so much insisted on by that author. With 
the disapi>ea ranee or great reduction of the polar cap the wa- 
ter disappears, vegetation dies and ths surface of the planet 
returns to its wonted fiery tint. In Mr. Lowell's words the 
polar ice-dammed sea isthe "Deus ex mathina" to the sum- 
mer life of the planet. Mare being short of water draws on 
its polar reservoir for an annual supply. 

Mars would on this view be in the same condition as some 
of the arid regions of the earth where a short wet season de- 
velops an equally short-lived period of vegetation and perhaps, 
of animal life. The so-callad seas would be the lowest parts 
of the surface through which WBt«r passes at annual intervals 
but in which it does not continually remain. With his scanty 
allowance of air and water ths planet shows a stage of being 
considerably more advanced than that of our own earth where 
water is still almost everywhere abundant and air the cheap- 
est necessity of life. This is in keeping with what might be 
expected from his great distance from the sun and his smaller 
size. Internal cooling may be assumed to be more nearly com- 
plete. 

There is no doubt concerning the exeessive tenuity of the 
Martian atmosphere. Delicate tests have many times failed 
to detect it and this fact has led to the denial of its existence 
by many observers. But the peculiar hazy appearance that 
veils the structural details near the edge of the planet's disc 
justifies Mr, Lowell in the conclusion that a thin atmosphere 
of some kind must exist. And if we admit the presence of 
water as shown above, there must certainly be, at least locally 
and temporarily, an atmosphere of water-vapor of tension va- 
rying with the temperature. Assuming other conditions us on 
the earth, this tension would at 32* Fahrenheit equal 0,2 
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inches of the nierciirial barometer, and iit 80' Fahri'nheit it- 
would equal an ineh. One curiouB effect that ninHt follow ia 
the rapid transfer of the vapor from the sunny to the nhady 
side of the planet. The rapid evaporation that must accom- 
pany the high temperature of the Martian summer day muHt- 
produce an aqueous atmonphere of considerable tension which 
must immediately Bow otf, more or less c{nuplet*ly, to the op- 
posite hemisphere and then condense, probably at once, to the 
solid form. If, as Schiaparelli says, the northern snow-cap 
does not begin to increase until a month after the occurrence 
of the northern vernal equinox, it follows that the shady side 
of the planet cannot be intensely cold or that the quantity of 
water thus transferred is not very great. Both conclusions 
are probably true. Possibly the condensation of the vai)<)r 
near the edge may in part cause the haze there noticed. 

There can be no doubt that of whatever material the as- 
sumed atmosphere may consist it is exceedingly rare in com- 
parison with our own, Mr. Lowell conclude!* that "in con- 
stitution it does not differ greatly from our own and that it is 
heavily charged with water-vapor, but that its density is less 
by a half than that of the air at the summit of the Himalay- 
as." This would equal a mercurial column {on the earth) of 
about three inches. Under such conditions movement would 
be easy and the transfer of gas or vapor from place to place 
exceedingly rapid. 

From what has been above said it is obvious that no true 
glacial conditions exist on Mars at present. His polar snow- 
caps form regularly every twenty-two months and have done 
so for two centuries past. But they never extend beyond the 
frigid zones of the planet and with the returning sun of sum- 
mer they waste and dwindle, and, as already mentioned, that 
on the south pole has actually disappeared during the just 
ended southern summer. Not so with the earth. Observation 
fails to show any marked reduction of the Antarctic ice-cap 
during our Antarctic summer. U is true that the correspond- 
ing season on Mars is ten months long instca<l of six. But we 
must bear in mind that the corresponding winter lasts through 
a whole terrestrial year. It is, however, possible that water 
on Mars is so scarce that no great addition could be made 
to the jMjlar ice-fields by any increase in the length of the 
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The relative distances of the earth and Mare from the eun 
being ae 1 : 1.5, the light and heat that they receive is in pro- 
portion to 9 : 4. Cnnaequently the sunlight and sun heat on 
Mare are a little more than half as strong as that we feel. 
Yet in spite of this diminution his polar regions are kept above 
the freezing point throughout the summer and his polar ice 
nearly or altogether disappears. The excessive tenuity of his 
atmosphere, rendering cloud and fog almost impossible, may 
combine with the scarcity of water above mentioned to pro- 
duce this result. 

The aqueous vapor of which his atmosphere may in great 
part consist is a third factor in the problem. By retaining 
near the surface of the planet the reflected solar heat the tem- 
perature of the lower layers must be considerably raised by 
day and their cooling by radiation equally reduced at night. 
The combined result is apparently to render the Martian cli- 
mate far from intolerable during the summer, and the contin- 
ued flow of vapor and its condensation must to some degree 
at least mitigate the otherwise intense severity of the long 
twelve-month winter. 

In considering the glacial relations of Mars it must be fur- 
ther remembered that the eccentricity of his orbit far exceeds 
that of our own earth at present or that which it has attained 
at any known epoch in the past. These two amounts are rep- 
resented by the flgures 0.01617 and 0.09326 respectively. The 
latter is nearly six times as great as the former. The axes of 
the orbits and the perihelion and aphelion distances of the 
planets also greatly vary. At the southern summer solstice 
the earth ie about three million miles nearer to the sun than 
in midwinter. But Mars at the same season is twenty-eight 
million miles nearer than at his southern winter solstice. One 
consequence of this is the lengthening of the latter season. 
On the earth at the present time the southern summer is eight 
days shorter than the winter, but on Mare the difl'erence in the 
same direction amounts to 7-1 days, the planet spending 306 
days in the perihelia] and 380 days in the apheliat division of 
its orbit. If the eccentricity were the main cause of glacial 
climates Mars must then be in a very favorable condition for 
glaciation. But as it is possible that his eccentricity may 
yet reach the yet higher figure of 0.14224 these conditions are 
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not yet at their maxiniuiu, for in the latter case the Martian 
winter can exceed hie summer by about 110 daye. This would 
produce a winter of 398 and » summer of only 288 days. 

When we recall to mind the meteorological conditions of 
our own south polar regions it is sc-areely possible to doubt 
that if eccentricity were the dominant factor in producing an 
ice-age there should be evidence of more extensive Antarctic 
snows on a planet possessing nearly the same inclination as 
the earth but an orbit six times as eccentric. Un the earth S. 
Georgia, in latitude 55°, is covered with snow "many fath- 
oms deep at the sea-level and in the height of summer."* 

Another fact deserves mention in this connection. Accord- 
ing to the "eccentricity theory" the north polar region of 
Mars should now be enjoying a warm interglacial climate. 
The inclination of his axis, which in amount is nearly equal 
to that of the axis of the earth, is such as to bring his north 
pole into the sunlight during the long aphelion passage of 
twelvemonths. Says Dr. Croll in "Climate and Time" (p. 
237) : "As the cold periods in the southern hemisphere become 
more and more severe, the ice would continue to advance 
northwards in the temperate regions; hut at that very same 
time the intervening warm periods in the northern hemisphere 
would become warmer and warmer and more equable, and the 
ice of the arctic regions would continue to disappear farther 
and farther to the Aorth, till by the time that the ice had 
reached a maximum during the cold antarctic periods, Green- 
land and the arctic regions would, during the warm interven- 
ing periods, be probably free of ice and enjoying a mild and 
equable climate." 

Instead of this, however, we find the north jwle of Mars 
capped with its snow and ice as regularly and almost as ex- 
tensively as his south pole, and this wintery accumulation 
lasts as long into the northern summer as does its southern 
counterpart into the warm season of the southern hemisphere. 
If any difference existed between the glacial condition of the 
two planets it should be one that indicates greater intensity 
both of the cold and warm eras on Mars in consequence of the 
high eccentricity that now elongates his orbit so far beyond 
that of the earth. 

•Capt. Cook's Second Voyanc, vol. ii, p. 232, 1875. 
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It JH true that at least one astronomer entertains an cipinion 
radically different from those above summarized and which 
are shared by most observers. Mr. Holden, of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, in the North American Review for May, 1895, 
writes on the spectroscopic observations of Prof. Campbell on 
Mars during the spring and summer of 1894. From a com- 
parison between the absorption bands shown in the spectra of 
that planet and the moon this observer draws the conclusion 
that " there is no more evidence of aqueous vapor or of an at- 
mosphere on the former than there in on the latter. And it is 
in the highest degree unlikely that Mars has an atmosphere 
anything like as dense as the earth's atmosphere at the sum- 
mit of the Himalayas." 

Hence Mr, Holden concludes that "the lakes, oceans, etc., 
have all vanished with the aqueous vapor. It is very unsat- 
isfactory, no doubt, to be unable to answer many questions" 
regarding this planet, but "it is satisfactory to have taken the 
very important step of clearing the way by sweeping out of 
sight the fabric of assumptions that haVe barred the path." 

This iconoclastic opinion la in itself so sweeping and soli- 
tary that in spite of its positive tflne and the high position of 
the Lick Observatory we may be excused for declining to ac- 
cept it without reserve so long as observers equally experi- 
enced and equally careful cling to their opposing views. We 
are the more fully justified in so doing by recalling the fact 
.that Mr. Holden'e opinion is qualified with the proviso that 
"the atmosphere of Mars cannot be anything like as dense as 
the earth's atmosphere at the summit of the Himalayas," while 
Mr. Percival Lowell only claims one "less than half of that 
density, though charged with aqueous vapor." So modified a 
denial of previous observations is by no means tantamount to 
disproof. 

Morover, several emphatic contradictions of Mr. Holden's 
eonclusions have lately appeared in print. Prof. Huggins and 
Prof. Vogel have both afHrmed in the Astrophysical Journal 
that a comparison of the spectra of Mars and the moon does 
show a difference that indicates absorption really due to the 
atmosphere of Mars. And Mr, Jewell in the same periodical 
for April last says that unless the-amount of vapor in the at- 
mosphere of Mars is greater than that in October in Baltimore 
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it is uselesB to look for its evidence in the apec-trum with our 
present meHns. 

In general, therefore, it appears safe to conclude that the 
polar eaps of Mars are really composed of snow and therefore 
prove the existence of water on his surface, — that they prove 
a variation of climate with latitude like our own, — that they 
prove by melting on emergence into sunlight that approxi- 
mately similar laws c<mtrol the freezing of water and the ■ 
thawing of ice there and here. 

It is also obvious from what has here been summed up that 
HaT» affords no evidence in support of the eeoentricity theory 
of glacial cold, though his conditions are at present such as 
to favor u state of intense glaciation in his southern hemi- 
sphere. But exactly how far this inference may be modified 
by the apparent scarcity of water and therefore of snow on 
the planet is a point not easy at present to be determined. 
For obviously if the supply of vapor be small no degree of cold 
or length of winter can produce more than a corresponding 
quantity of polar snow. For this reason the presence of a 
north polar snow-cap during an interglacial period is evidence 
of greater importance, 

It is further to be noted in the same direction that we And 
no evidence whatever of the intenser climate which the eccen- 
tricity theory would lead us to look for on the planet Mars. 
His snow-caps extend no farther south than do those of the 
earth. Indeed we cannot say that they extend so far. In a 
severe American winter the snow field is often continuous from 
the pole to the middle states or to about the parallel of 35° 
north. Not infrerjuently the whole northern part of the con- 
tinent is sheeted in white. Nothing of the kind has ever been 
seen on Mars. Yet a layer of enow a few inches in thickness 
would be Just as conspicuous as one of greater depth. If also, 
according to Schiaparelli's obser\ation already referred to, 
the north polar ice-cap does not form until after the vernal 
equinox of that hemisphere has passed, the fact shows a sur- 
prising power of retaining the heat of the long summer. It 
would also seem as if the climate of 31ars, in spite of greater 
distance from the sun and the high eccentricity of his orbit, 
was really milder than our own. And it would be an inter- 
esting question in physics, but scarcely cognate with our pres- 
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ent subject, to enquire how far such a climate might be in- 
duced by the preaenoe of an atmosphere in great part, or al- 
most entirely, composed of aqueous vapor. 



CORRELATIONS OF STAGES OF THE ICE AGE IN 
NORTH AMERICA AND EUROPE. 

By Wabibn Ufhah, Cleieland. Ohio. 
(PlaleaVand VI.I 

Exploration of the European terminal morainee and other 
drift deposits by two Americans, Prof. H. Carvill Lewis in tlie 
Britiiih lelee, and Prof. R. D. Salisbury in Germany, lees than 
ten years ago, laid the foundations for determining the geo- 
logic equivalency of the successive parts of the drift series in 
North America and Europe. Salisbury especially noted that 
the marginal moraines of northern Germany lie, as in the 
United States, at some distance back from the limits of the 
drift. 

Studies by many ob8er>'ers have shown that on both conti- 
nents the border of the drift along the greater part <)f its ex- 
tent was laid down as a gradually attenuated sheet ; that the 
ice retreated and the drift underwent much subaerial erosion 
and denudation; that renewed accumulation and growth of 
the ice-sheet, but mostly without extending to its earlier lim- 
its, were followed by a general depression of these burdened 
lands, after which the ice again retreated, apparently at a 
much faster rate than before, with great supplies of loess from 
the waters of its melting; that moderate re-elevation ensued, 
and that during the farther retreat of the ice-sheet prominent 
moraines were amassed in many irregular but roughly paral- 
lel belts, where the front at successive times paused or re-ad- 
vaticcd under secular variations in the prevailingly temperate 
and even warm climate by which, between the times of forma- 
tion of the moraines, the ice was rapidly melted away. 

Such likeness in the sequence of glacial conditions probably 
implies contemporaneous stages in the glaciation of the two 
continents; and the present writer believes that it is rather 
to be interpreted as a series of phases in the work of a single 
ice-sheet on each area than as records of several separated 
and independent epochs of glaciation, differing widely from 
one another in their methods of depositing drift. The latter 
view, however, is held by James Geikie, Penck, De Geer, and 
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others in Europe ; and it has been regarded as the more prob- 
able also for Ameriec by Chamberlin, Salisbnry, McGee, and 
oth^rg. 

Under this view, Geikie ditttinguishes no less than eleven 
Rtages or epochs, glacial and interglat-ial, which he has very 
recently named,* since the publication last year of the new- 
edition of hie "Great Ice Age," in which, however, they were 
fully described. These divisions of the Glacial pL-riod are as 
follows : 1. The Scanian or first glacial epoch ; 2, The Nor- 
folkian or ilrst interglacial epoch; 8. The Saxonlan or second 
glacial epoch ; 4. The Helvetian or second interglacial epoch ; 
5. The Polandian or third glacial epoch; 6. The Neudeckian 
or third interglacial epoch; 7. The Mecklenburglan or fourth 
glacial epoch; H. The Lower Forestian or fourth interglacial 
epoch; 9. The Lower Turbarian or fifth glaeinl epoch: 10. 
The Upper Forestian or fifth interglacial epoch; and 11. The 
Upper Turbarian or sixth glacial epoch. 

The earliest application of such geographic names to the 
successive stages and formations of the Ice age appears to be 
that of Chamberlin in his two chapters contributed to the new 
third edition of Geikie'e admirable work before mentioned, in 
which he names the Kansan, East lowan, and East Wisconsin 
formations. For the second and third he has since adopted 
the shorter names, lowan and Wisconsin, which were suggest- 
ed by a review in the Aheki€AN Geologist {vol. xv, p. 56). 
This classification he has also more recently extended, the in- 
terglacial stage and deposits between the Kanean and lowan 
till formations being named Aftonian, and the Toronto inter- 
glacial formation being thus named and referred, with some 
doubt, to an interval between the lowan and Wisconsin stages. 
Chamberlin correlates, with a good degree of confidence, his 
Kansun stage of maximum North American glaciation with 
the maximum in Europe, which is Geikie's Saxonian epoch; 
the Aftonian stage as Geikie's Helvetian; the lowan as the 
Europsan Polandian ; and the Wisconsin or moraine-forming 
stage of the United States as the Mecklenburgian, which was 
the stage of the "great Baltic glacier" and its similarly well 
developed moraines, f 

■Journal of GeoloKy, vol. iii, pp. 241-269, .\pril-May, 18.*)."). 

tJoumal of Geology, vol. in, pp. 270-277, Aprit-Ma,v, 18!K. 
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According to the law of priority, the names of the Eansan, 
lowan, and Wisconsin formations and stages should also be 
applied to these European divisions of the Glacial series, for 
the Btudies of Geikie and Chamberlin show them to be in all 
probability correlative and contemporaneous. Plates V and 
VI therefore employ these names for both our own continent 
and Europe, giving the boundaries of these formations as 
mapped in "The Great Ice Age," and adding for the northeast- 
ern United States and Canada the Warren, Toronto, Iroquois, 
and St. Lawrence stages in the glacial recession, nearly as in- 
dicated in the writer's recent article on the glacial representa- 
tives of the Laurentian lakes and on the Late Glacial or Cham- 
plain subsidence and re-elevation of the St. Lawrence river 
basin.* 

Dilfering much from the opinions of Geikie, and less widely 
from those of Chamberlin, concerning the importance, magni- 
tude, and duration of the interglacial atagee, but agreeing 
with Dana, Hitchcock, Wright, Kendall, Falsan, Hoist, Niki- 
tin, and others, in regarding the Ice age as continuous, with 
fluctuations but not complete departure of the ice-sheets, my 
view of the history of the Glacial period, comprising the Gla- 
cial epoch of Ice accumulation and the Champlain epoch of 
ice departure, may be concisely presented in the following 
somewhat tabular form.f The order is that of the advancing 
sequence in time, opposite to the downward stratigraphic order 
of the glacial, fluvial, lacustrine, and marine deposits. 
Epochs and Stages or the Glacial Period. 
I. The Glacial Epoch. 

1. The culmination or the Lafayette efbiroqekic up- 
lift, affecting both North America and Europe, raised the 
glaciated areas to so high altitudes that they received snow 
throughout the year and became deeply ice- enveloped. Val- 
leys and fjords show that this elevation was 1,000 to 4,000 
feet above the present bight. 

Rudely chipped stone implements and human bones in the 
plateau gravels of southern England, 80 feet and higher above 

*Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xlix, pp. 1-18, with map, Jan., 1895. 

t A partial outline of this correlatioD of North American and European 
glacial and interglacial etaAes was first published in the American Nat- 
uralist, vol. XXIX, pp. 235-211, March, 1895. 
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the Thames, and the similar trat-ea of man in high terraces of 
the Somme valley, attest his existence there before the maxi- 
mum stages of the uplift and of the Ice age. America ap- 
pears also to have been already peopled at the same early time. 

The accumulation of the ice-sheets, due to snowfall upon 
their entire areas, was attended by fluctuations of their grad- 
ually extending boundaries, giving the Scanian and Norfolk- 
ian stages in Europe, and an early glacial recession and re- 
advance in the region of the Moose and Albany rivers, south- 
west of Hudson bay. 

2. Kanhan stage. Farthest extent of the ice-sheet in the 
Missouri and Mississippi river basins, and in northern New 
Jersey. The Saxonian stage of maximum glaeiation in Eu- 
rope. 

Area of the North American ice-sheet, with Its development 
on the Arctic; archipelago, about 4,000,000 square milee; of 
the Greenland ice-sheet, then somewhat more extended than 
now, 700,000 square miles or more, probably connected over 
Grinnell land and Ellesmere land with the continental ice- 
eheet [the area of Greenland is approqimately 6HO,000 square 
miles, and of its present ice-sheet, 575,000 square miles] ; of 
the European ice-sheet, with its tracts now occupied by the 
Whit«, Baltic, North, and Irish seas, about 2,000,000 square 
miles. 

Thickness of the ice in northern New England and in cen- 
tral British Columbia, about one mile ; on the Laurentide high- 
lands, probably two miles ; in Greenland, as now, probably one 
mile or more, with its surface 8,000 to 10,000 fest above the 
sea; in portions of Scotland and Sweden, and over the basin 
of the Baltic sea, a half mile to <me mile, 

8. Helvetian or Aftonian stage, Recession of the ice- 
sheet from its Kansan boundary northward about 600 miles to 
Barneevllle, Minn., in the Bed river valley; 250 miles or more 
in Illinois, according to Leverett; but probably little between 
the Scioto river, in Ohio, and the Atlantic coast, the maximum 
retreat of that portion being 25 miles or more in New Jersey. 
A cool temperate climats and coniferous forests up to the re- 
ceding ice border in the upper MistiiBsippi region. Much eros- 
ion of the early drift. 

The greater part of th ; drift area in Russia permanently re- 
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linquished by the much diminished ice-sheet, which also re- 
treated considerably on all its sides. 

During this stage the two continents probably retained 
mainly a large part of their preglacial altitude. The gla- 
cial recesBion may have been caused by the astronomic cy- 
cle which brought our winters of the northern hemisphere in 
perihelion between 25,000 and 15,000 years ago.* 

4. lowAN STAGE. Renewed ice accumulation, covering the 
Aftonian forest bads, and extending again into Iowa, to a dis- 
tance of 850 miles or more from its most northern indentation 
by the Aftonian retreat, and re-advancing about 150 miles in 
Illinois, while its boundary eastward from Ohio probably re- 
mained with little change. 

The Polandian stage of renewed growth of the European 
ice-sheet, probably advancing its boundaries in some portions 
hundreds of miles from the Helvetian retreat. 
//. The Champlahi Epoch. 

6. Chahflatn subsidemcb ; Neudeckiam staqe. Depres- 
sion of the ice-burdened areas mostly somewhat below their 
present bights, as shown by fossiliferous marine beds overly- 
ing the glacial drift up to 300 feet above the sea in Maine, 660 
feet at Montreal, 800 to 400 feet from south to north in the 
basin of lake Champlain, 300 to 500 feet southwest of Hudson 
and James bays, and similar or less altitudes on the coasts of 
British Columbia, the British Isles, Germany, Scandinavia, 
and Spitzbergen. 

Glacial recession from the lowan boundaries was rapid un- 
der the temperate (and in summers warm or hot) climate be- 
longing to the more southern parts of the drift-bearing areas 
when reduced from their great preglacial elevation to their 
present hight or lower. The finer portion of the englncial 
drift, swept down from the ice-flelds by the abundant waters 
of their melting and of rains, was spread on the lower lands 
and along valleys in front of the departing ice as the loess of 
the Missouri, the Mississippi, and the Rhine. Marine beds 
reaching to a maximum higbt of about 375 feet at Neudeck, 
in western Prussia, give the name of this stage, 

6. WiacoHSiN stage. Moderate re-elevation of the land, in 
the northern United States and Canada advancing as a perma- 

•Am. Geolocist, vol. XV, pp. 201, 255, and 293, March, April, and 
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nent wave from south to north and northeast; continued re- 
treat of the ic; along most of itei extent, but its maximum ad- 
vance in southern New England, with fluctuations and the 
formation of prominent marginal moraineti ; great glacial lakes 
on the northern borders of the United States. 

The Mecklenburgian stage in Europe. Conspicuous moraine 
accumulations in Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Finland, 
on the southern and eastern margins of the great Baltic gla- 
cier. No extensive glacial re-advance between the lowan and 
Wisconsin stages, either in North America or Europe. 

7. Wabren staoe. Maximum extent of the glacial lake 
Warren, held on its northeast side by the retreating ice bor- 
der; on? expanse of water, as mapped by Spencer, Lawson, 
Taylor, Gilbert, and others, from lake Superior over lakes 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie, to the southwestern part of lake 
Ontario; its latest southern b^ach traced east by Gilbert to 
Crittenden, N. Y., correlated by Laverett with the Lockport 
moraine.* 

This and later American stages, all of minor importance and 
duration in comparison with the preceding, cannot probably 
bs i^hown to be equivalent with Geikie's European divisions 
belonging in the same time. Successive American boundaries 
of the receding ics-8he?t are noted as on Plate V, in accord- 
ance with studies of the Laurentian series of glacial lakes. 

8. Toronto btaue. Slight glacial oscillations, with tern- 
perat« climate nearly as now, at Toronto and Scarboro", Ont., 
indicated by interbedded deposits of till and fossiliferous 
stratiiied gravel, sand, and clay. These sections and the cli- 
matic conditions of the Toronto stage, with its place in the 
seriL'H, are more fully considered in the May number of the 
American Geologist (pages 286-291). 

Although the waning ice-sheet still occupied a vast area on 
the northeast, and twice re-advanced, with deposition of much 
till, during the formation of the Scarboro' fossiliferous drift 
series, the climate theij, determined by the Champlain low al- 
titude of the land, by the proximity of the large glacial lake 
Algonquin, succeeding the larger lake Warren, and by the 
eastward and northeastward surface atmospheric currents and 
courses of nil storms, was not less mild than now. The trees 

•Am. Jour. Sd., Ill, vol. I., pp. 1-20, with map, July, 1895. 
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whose wood is found in the interglacial Toronto beds now 
have their most northern limits in the same region.* 

d. Iroquois staqe. Full expansion of the glacial lake Iro- 
quois in the basin of the present lake Ontario and northward, 
then outflowing at Rome, N. Y,, to the Mohawk and Hudson 
rivers. Gradual re-elevation of the Rome outlet from the 
Champlain subsidence had lifted the surface of lake Iroquois 
in its western part from near the present lake le\'el at Toronto 
to a bight there of about 200 feet, finally holding this hight 
during many years, with the formation of the well developed 
Iroquois beach. 

Between the times of lakes Warren and Iroquois, the glacial 
lake Lundy, marked by the beach ridge of Lundy's Lane,t 
probably had an outlet east to the Hudson by overflow across 
the slope of the highlands south of the Mohawk ; but its rela- 
tionship to the glacial lake Newberry, named by Fairehild as 
outflowing to the Susquehanna by the pass south of Seneca 
lake.J needs to be more definitely ascertained. 

10. St. Lawrence stage. The final stage in the departure 
of the ice-sheet which we are able to determine from the his- 
tory of the Laurentian lakes and St. Lawrence valley is ap- 
proximately delineated on Plate V, when the glacial lake St. 
Lawrence, outflowing through the Champlain basin to the 
Hudson, stretched from a strait originally 160 feet deep over 
the Thousand Islands, at the mouth of lake Ontario, and from 
the vicinity of Pembroke on the Ottawa river, easterly to" 
Quebec or beyond. As soon as the ice barrier was melt«d 
through, the sea entered these depressed St. Lawrence, Cham- 
plain, and Ottawa valleys; and subsequent epeirogenic uplift- 
ing has raised them to their present slight altitude above the 
sea level. 

Later stages of the glacial recession are doubtless recogniz- 
able by moraines and other evidences, the North American ice- 
ffh'iit becoming at last, as it probably also had been in its 
beginnings, divided into three parts, one upon Labrador, an - 

•Am. Geolooist, as cited; also Dr. George M. Dawson's letter in the 
July number, pp. 63, 06. 

tJ. W. Spencer, Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xlvii, pp. 20T-211, with map, 
March, 1891. 
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other northwest of Hudson bay, as shown by Tyrrell's obser- 
vations,* and a third upon the northern part of British Colum- 
bia. From my studies of the glaeial lake Agaseiz, whose du- 
ration was probably only about 1,000 years, the whole Cham- 
plain epoch of land depression, the departure of the ice-sheet 
because of the warm climate so restored, and most of the re- 
elevation of the unburdened lands,, appear to have required 
only a few (perhaps four or five) thousand years, ending 
about five thousand years ago. These late divisions of the 
Glacial period were far shorter than its Kansan, Aftonian, and 
lowan stages; and the ratio of the Glacial and C'hamplain 
-epochs may have been approximately as ten to one. The term 
Champlain conveniently designates the short cloeing part of 
the Ice age, when the land depression caused rapid though 
wavering retreat of the ice border, with the accumulation of 
many retreatal moraines of very knolly and bowldery drift. 
How THE Ice-sheet forued Marginal Moraines. 
One difficulty which will arise in the minds of many glacial- 
ists, eoncerning the brevity of the time allotted to the Wiscon- 
sin and later moraine-forming stages should receive special 
consideration. The view here presented, with the light -de- 
rived from my work on lake Agassiz, implies that the con- 
spicuous belts of morainic hillocks, hills, and ridges, consisting 
of very bowldery till, frequently with much kame gravel and 
-sand, of which I have mapped twelve in Minnesota and North 
Dakota, and Leverett a still larger number in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio, were each amassed within a few years, or at 
the longest probably no more than 25 or 60 years, even for the 
Accumulation of the prominent Leaf hills, rising 200 to 350 
feet above the surrounding country. How could such rapid 
drift transportation and deposition take place? If this ques- 
tion can be satisfactorily answered, with reference of the mo- 
raines both in North America and in Europe to the time of re- 
treat from the lowan glacial boundaries, a chief argument, 
which is much relied on by the defenders of the theory of two 
or several distinct glacial epochs, having unlike methods of 
drift accumulation, will be set aside. 
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Ab an aid for clearer statement, the accompanying figure, 
drawn on the name scale vertically ae horizontally, may rep- 
resent a flection of the border of the departing ice-sheet along 
a distance of ten miles from south to north, where its origi- 
nal thickness, as probably for the vicinity of the Leaf hills, in 
northwestern Minnesota, was about a mile. £nglacial drift, 
as I have shown in previous papers,* had been carried by the 
ice currents in some important amount into the basal quarter 
or third of the ice-sheet; and when the superficial melting or 
ablation reduced the ice border to a less thickness, this drift 
was gradually uncovered upon the ice surface. The rates of 
ascent of the frontal slope are taken in accordance with the 
upper limits of glacial action on mountains, and aft«r careful 
considaration of th? surface gradients of the Alpine glaciers 
and of the Greenland ice-sheet, as 400 feet in the first mile, 
200 feet in the second mile, and 150, 120, 100, 86, 75, 67, 60,. 
and 55 feet in the third to the tenth miles, respectively, at- 
taining an altitude of 1,312 feet, or about a quarter of a mile. 
Thence we may suppose the ascent to average 60 feet per mile 
for the next nine miles, by which ths altitud? of a third of a 
mile, the probable upper limit of the englacial drift, would be^ 
reached. 



mmmMm. 



Fta. 1. S^tion nf thn border of the ioe-alwot during ite retreat. 
Scale, three miloa to an inch. 

On areas where the ice-sheet built up large marginal mo- 
raines, and alsa wherever its drainage from ablation broujght 
exceptional volumes of modified drift, or stratified gravel, 
sand and clay, directly supplied by the ice melting, we must 
believe that the amount ot the englacial drift was greater than 
on other tracts having smaller moraines and little modified 
drift. Lat us assume, therefore, for the definite illustrative 
case in which we are seeking to account for prominent mo- 
raine accumulations, that the total englacial drift, in the lower 
third or 1,760 feet of the ice-sheet, was equal to a thickness of ' 
16 fefft. This may have b?cn distributed, as shown in the ac- 

*Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. in, 1892, pp. 131-118: vol. v, 1891. pp. 71-86.. 
Am, Geolooibt, vol. viii, pp. 376-385, Dec, 1891; vol. x, pp.339-.362, Dec.,, 
1892; vol. III. pp, 36-13, July, 18D3, 
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vompanying table, so that the basal ice stratum, 400 feet thick, 
terminating within the flret mile from the front, should con- 
tain 5 feet of englaoifti drift; the etratum, 200 feet thick, ter- 
minating in the second mile, 2 feet of drift; the 150 feet of 
ice terminating in the third mile, 1^ feet of drift; the fourth 
milf's '\c^ stratum, 120 feet thick, 1 foot of drift ; and the stra- 
tum of 100 feet in the fifth mile, eeven-tenthe of a foot. The 
amount of englaciul drift above the altitude of 970 feet, 
reached at the end of five miles, would be about five feet in a 
thickness of about 800 feet of ice, the upper limit, as before 
noted, being assumed to be 1,760 feet above the land surface. 
The rate of ablation of the ice in the warm summers of the 
Champlain epoch, with alternating sunshine and still more ef- 
ficient rains, probably averaged from two to four inches daily 
-during 200 days of the warm portion of each year. In the re- 
maining five and a half months we may suppose that the 
snowfall and ablation counterbalanced each other, while the ice 
advance, though diminished on account of the lower tempera- 
ture, would produce some thickening of the border. When a 
series of years had a small mean rate of ablation, the ice 
front remained nearly stationary, giving the conditions neces- 
sary for the formation of a marginal moraine ; but when the 
ablation was more rapid, no belt was occupied by the front so 
long as to be marked by morainic hills and ridges. An aver- 
age ablation of two inches per day during 200 days of each 
year may be assumed as permitting the front to remain on the 
same line, or with advances and recessions not exceeding a 
half mile or one mile from that line. The resulting moraine 
would be heaped irregularly on a belt one or two miles wide. 
Coitditiom of Muruinir. Drift AcruntiiliUion. 




To supply the ice by onflow equivalent to the ablation of 
two Inches daily in summer upon the first mile from the fron- 
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tal line would require an average forward current of 26 inches 
daily for the lowest 400 feet of the ice-sheet. On the land 
bed, where it was impeded by friction, the rate was very small, 
thence gradually increasing upward. In the second mile the 
ice would retain its hight unchanged under this ablation by 
an averag3 onflow of 4.3 feet daily for the stratum of ice 200 
feat thick terminating in that mile; the third mile would re- 
quire for its stratum of 150 feet a daily current of 6.8 feet; 
and the fourth and fifth miles would require currents, respec- 
tively of 7.3 and 8.8 feet. Between nine and t«n miles from 
the ice front, at an altitude of 1,267 to 1,312 feet, the ablation 
could he oifset only by a current of 16 feet daily. By such 
currents, urged forward by the great weight of the more cen- 
tral and increaaingly thicker part of the ice-sheet, the super- 
flcial wasting of the ice border would be evenly balanced, 
holding, therefore, the nearly steady frontal line indispensa- 
ble for abundant marginal drift deposition. The gradients 
thus assumed for the ice surface near its boundary are proba- 
bly twice as steep as they were during the earlier stages of 
predominant ice accumulation. Hence, with the greatly in-, 
creased Champlain temperature, the rates of glacial move- 
ment were perhaps five or even ten times faster than during the 
maximum stage of glaciation. 

If the outermost five miles of the ice, having the conditions 
here assumed, remained in essentially unchanged position 
thirty years, the total volume of drift there becoming super- 
glacial would be equivalent to about 60 feet on a width of one 
mile. With the previously superglacial drift of the same outer 
belt of the ice, which, like the foregoing, must have been car- 
ried forward to the boundary, there would be a thickness of 
about 86 feet; and with all received in the same time from the 
more distant part of the ice surface, up to ten miles from the 
margin, the total terminal mass of drift would equal at least 
an average of 100 feet on a belt one mile wide. This amount,, 
amassed by the small frontal oscillations of the ice so as to 
form irregularly grouped hills and ridges, separated, as those 
of the moraines usually are, by deep and wide hollows, would 
constitute a morainic belt probably unsurpassed either in 
North America or Europe. Under the same conditions, a 
small but distinct moraine might be formed in only five or 
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ten years; or, where the ice-eheat had lees englacial drift, as 
a quarter or only a tenth as much, the smaller parts of a mo- 
raine belt would be made during the same thirty years in 
which elsewhere its most prominent portions were being de- 
posited. 

Comparison op Alaska and Greenland. 

The Malaspina ice-shaet in Alaska, reaching from the St. 
Elias range to the ocean, has been slowly retreating, like the 
Uuir glacier and others of that country, during the past hun- 
dred years or probably much longer. On all its border for a 
width of a few miles, now thinned perhaps to a quarter part, 
or less, of the earlier depth, the waning ice is covered by its 
formerly englacial drift; but, in that cold climate, the glacial 
movement is so very slow that forest trees, with luxuriant un- 
dergrowth of shrubs, and many herbaceous flowering plants, 
grow on this drift lying upon hundreds of feet of ice as re- 
vealed by stream channels. Advancing toward the interior, 
the explorer soon comes upon higher clear ice and neve, hav- 
ing risen above the plane of the englacial d6bris, excepting 
along the course of belts of medial surface morainic drift, 
swept outwaKi from spurs of the mountains. This ice-sheet 
partially suggests the conditions of the moraine- forming 
southern porthern of the North American and European ice- 
sheets during the Champlain epoch ; but these had a climate 
much warmer than that of Alaska, with consequent far more 
rapid ablation and stronger glacial currents. 

In Greenland, on the other hand, the mean temperature has 
probably been gradually lowered during several centuries past, 
since the prosperous times of the Norse colonies 900 to 500 
years ago. A great ice-sheet, 1,600 miles long with a maxi- 
mum width of 700 miles, covers all the interior of Greenland; 
and, although now its extent is less than during the Glacial 
period, it has doubtless held its own or mainly somewhat in- 
creased during several hundred years. While the snow and 
ice accumulation is predominant, no englacial drift becomes 
superglacial ; but in the region of Inglefield gulf Chamberlin 
finds the frontal ice-clilfs well charged with englacial debris 
to a third or half of the total highte of 100 to 200 feet or more. 
The same ratio of the lower part of the ice-sheet containing 
drift would quite certainly give it a thickness of 1,000 to 2,000 
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f(-?t in the deeply icf-tover?<l centritl portion of Greenland. 
Other features PHp?pially noted ure th^ wry distinct stratifi- 
cation of th? ii'O and its dilfer.-ntial forwani motion, priwiuc- 
ing nnt only this strHtiflcation but also sifrmoid folds and 
ov^Tthrust faults, wh.Te the upp?r layers move faster than the 
lowvr and th?s? in turn faster than th!^ frict ion- hindered base. 
In just th? sam? way, as I have shown in the foregoing pages, 
th? at'cehratel currents of the waning ice-sheet during ths 
temiwrate Champlain epoch overrode each other in succession 
from th? highest to the lowest on the moraine forming border, 
bearing a great amount of superglaeial drift to the margin. 
If a mild teniiH-rate climate could bring to Greenland the con- 
ditions of the Champlain epoch, its thick iee-sheet in the in- 
terior under rapid ablation would fully illustrate, as the Mal- 
aspina glacier even now doss in a e-onsiderabh- d?gree, the 
formation of the great series of morainic drift hills which 
mark stages in the retreat of the continental ice-sheets. 
Maroinal Moraines chiefly a Characti^bistic of the Cham- 
plain Epoch, 

From this discussion of the origin of marginal nioTaines, it 
will be seen that their accumulation belonged chiefly to the 
Champlain epoch of land depression, restored warmth, and 
mainly rapid glacial retreat, interrupted by times when the 
ice-sheet for several years or decades of years held a nearly 
stationary position. According to th? supposition that two 
inches of daily summer ablation was approximately equalled 
by the glacial onflow, whenever the ablation was at a faster 
average rate, as three or four inches daily, the iee receded, de- 
positing the smoother till sheets between the hilly marginal 
moraine belts. 

During the stages of ice accumulation, up to the maximum 
of the glaciation and to the lowan stage, I think that the ice- 
shcct eroded much drift on its central area and bore it for- 
ward in the basal quarter or third of the whole thickness of 
th? ice, depositing much of it, however, as subglacial till with- 
in fifty miles, more or less, back from its front. Wheh the 
Hnal recession of the ice carried its border gradually back- 
ward ov.T all its area, I bslieve that the procs.^s of subglacial 
drift d:'position continued, forming the ground moraine or 
1 nv;L- part of the till progressively as the ice border withdrew. 
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So much of ths drift ae ri.'inain.^d e^nglacial when tht- frontal 
line in its retreat reached the place of a temporary paiise.per- 
mitting a marginal moraine to be formed, was then borne for- 
ward in the manner described to the boundary. 

Only with a rate of ablation much faster and with glacial 
currents much stronger than those of the Arctic regions or of 
the continental iee-sheets during their time of acouniulution 
under the severe climate of their high plateau elevation, in 
short, only during the Champlain epoch, when the land had 
sunk from its preglacial and Glacial altitude both in America 
and Europe, could noteworthy peripheral moraines be aniasxed. 
They record on each continent the definite closing epoch of 
the Glacial period. 

EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

DfHoNELix OR What')' 

In the midst of the controversy which has arisen over this 
strange Nebraskan fossil may we remark that the correct 
spelling of the name adopted is Da-monbelix. It may perhaps 
be regretted that u more euphonious form, such as Jlf.licodtr- 
moti, was not employed from the first, but this not being the 
case the correct spelling of the term may as well be used. 

E. W. c. 
Reconkoihsance Map of the United States. 

In the July number of the Auekican Geoloqist we published 
a review of a " Reconnoissancc map of the United States" by 
Mr. W J McGee. From a recent tetter from Mr. McGee, con- 
cerning this review, we (juote as follows: "The review con- 
tains several minor errors, which may mislead readers not fa- 
miliar with the history of geologic mapping, and will certainly 
lead to disappointment on the part of the many geologists who 
will receive the Fourteenth Annual Report of the United 
States Geological Survey but will not receive the series of 
maps referred to in the notice. The first paragraph of this 
review should have read about as follows: 

" Reconnoissance map of the United States showing the dis- 
tribution of the Geologic Systems so far as known • * * 
by W J McGee, 1893.— This map forms plato II of the Four- 
teenth Annual report of the United States Geological Survey 
(for 1892-'93). The scale is about 115 miles to an inch, be- 
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ing printed on the base used for the geologic map compiled 
by tlie same author in 1884, and published in the Fifth An- 
nual Report of the Survey ; this earlier map serving also as the 
baeis of Professor Hitchcock's roup of 1886, which was printed 
(by permission of director Powell) from the stones prepared 
for the survey edition, with certain alterations — notably the 
extension of reconnoissance and hypothetic coloring over un- 
eurveyed portions of the country. The present map, like its 
predecessor, omits coloring from Caijada and Mexico, and from 
areas not yet surveyed geologically: but it dilfers from its 
predecessor in that the results of trustworthy reoonnnissance 
in the unBiirve3'ed portions of the Unit-ed States are intro- 
duced. In addition to the regular edition of this map accom- 
panying the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Survey, a lim- 
ited number of copies of the complete map and of a series of 
sheets each showing a single geologic system have been printed 
by director Walcott for the use of working geologists. A 
number of sets of maps, each comprising the geologic map, 
the base map with contours but without geologic colors, and 
a series of the aysteni sheets, has been distributed by the Sur- 
vey in advance of the issue of the report." u. s. g. 

Beginning with this month's issue the American Geologist 
will be printed by the Franklin Printing Co., 60 Fourth St. S.. 
Minneapolis. Mr. Nelson F, Twing, under whose careful over- 
sight this journal has been printed for the last five years, is 
manager of this company. The rates for excerpts, found on 
the third page of the cover, have in some cases been slightly 
reduced. u. s. o. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 

Eviiliiti'in of AiiHtralia. By A. C. Greoorv. At the recent meeting 
of the .Australian AtuociatioD for the Advanc'emenl of Science the pres- 
ident, the Hon. A. C. Gregory, C. M. G., ch<iaa for the subject of ha 
address "The Geographical Development of the Australian Continent." 
Mr. Gregory's great experience as an explorer lent unusual interest and 
value t<) his statements. 

In very early times a chain of islands extended nnrthvard from Tas- 
mania (ci (.-ape York, a distance of 2,000 miles, with a breadth of not 
more than one hundred. In western .Australia a wide table land 
stretched from caiie Ls'cuwin northward for 1,000 miles. Both were 
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granitic. Between them lay a deep sea dotteil perhaps with a few is-, 
lands. The waste of these ancient rocks was deposited in the adjacent 
sja forming the CRmbrian, Silurian and Devonian series, the last of 
which ie in sam; places 10,00} fe?t in thiuknesa. The later part of the 
enaain^ Carboniferoug era was nurksil by an elevation of several thou- 
sand fe.'t and a Bovere crumpling of the strata "by a force from the 
east," which together broug'lit mast of the former ahorea and ssa bot- 
toms of the eastern land high above the water. Thie was apparently 
the date of the deposition of the now auriferous flasures. The result 
S3C»ni9 t > have been a continent much like that oow existing, with an 
elevA[->d range along the eaat«m coast and a climato favorable to vege- 

Laitcr, about the begiDDiag of M?Bozoic time, a second elevation took 
plac', carrying the continent yet higher and anneziag the Great Barrier 
reef. New Guinea and possibly Timor, but inakiog little change on the 
western siclo. To this elevation and the high mountains which it devel- 
oped along the eastern coaet, probably 10,000 feet in altitude, Mr. 
Gregory is inclined to attribute the great moisture of the Carboniferous 
era, whose deposits are limited entirely to that part of the contiuent. 
An extensive depression ensued in late Mesozoic time, carrying the in- 
terior part again below the sea and affording room for the wide-spread 
Cretaceous rocks. Only the higher peaks and ranges rose above the 

Subsequent elevation, without distortion, raised the whole area to a 
bight about 500 feet above Its present level and it then presented almost 
its presi.'nt appearance. Extensive river systems then existed in the in- 
terior atid violent volcanic outbursts poured basalt over the new Creta- 
ceous beds. Then followed the era of the great Australian marsupial 
ftiuoa when DiproUidnn, Nototlieriiim and others obtained subsistence 
where now the kangaroo cannot live. Great rainfall marked this era, as 
is shown by the way in which the fossils are buried on the margins of 
extinct freshwater lakes. 

But desiccation followed and the huge marsupials vanished, the dingo 
alone surviving by adaptation to the altered conditions, and the interior 
became the dry and waterless area that it is at the present time, 

E. w, c. 
ParUaiid Cemfnt: a Monograph. By Chakles D. Jauesob. iThe 
Transit, vol. in, no 1, 192 pp. Iowa City, 180j.| The recent broaden- 
ing: of the scope of geological surveys so that the oiBcial geologist is ex- 
pected now to n<)t only point out the location of valuable beds but to 
atflo indicate the best methods of working them, makes it imperative 
that he keep informed upon certain portions, at least, of technical liter- 
ature. Few recent contributions are therefore more welcome than that 
which Prof. Jameson has just made to the study of cements. There has 
baen of recent years a notable expansion in the business of cement 
manufacture. Portland cement was first manufactured in 1924 in 
England. The industry fur many years made little headway againat the 
active competition of the natural or Roman cements. In 1852 the in- 
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duBtry was introduced in Germany. Up to 1875 all tho Portlaod cement 
used in this country was imported principally from Germany and Eng- 
land. There are now tautoriea at Bd lis fountains, Ohio; South Bend, 
Indiana; Warner's, New York; and Yankton, 8. D. In 1889 there were 
only 150,009 barrels of cement manufactured here and 350,000 imported, 
so that there would bjpdi to be abundant room for more factories. 

Prof. Jamesoo'e monograph is the outgrowth of his lectures before 
the engineering students at the State University of Iowa. While the 
subject is Portland cements, the author gives considerable information 
regarding cements and limes of all kinds. It is noteworthy that, whereas 
Gilmore's work, the last preueding general treatise on cements from the 
American standpoint, is so largely taken up with descriptions of the 
Roman cements and Portlands are only incidentally discussed, in the 
present volume the relations are transposed. 

The work includes studies on the manufacture, testing and use of the 
cement. In connection with the latter are some beautiful illustrationa 
of monolithic construction as employed in the dams of the Henneiun 
canal and the museum of Stanford University. The economy with 
which the vast chalk beds of the interior may be utilized and the ex- 
cellent character of the product is insisted upon. The monograph is 
exceedingly valuable to all working in economic geology, sinee it places 
incoDVenient'form a vast quantityof matter which was t>efore scattered, 
principally in French and German works, and was well nigh inaccessi- 
ble. In addition much new matter of great valua is given. u. F. B. 

Origin and Ute of Natural Oas at Manitou, Colorado. By William 
Strieblv. (Colorado College Studies, Fifth Ann. Pub., pp. 14-35. 
Colorado Springs, 1884.) In considering the origin of the gas-charged 
mineral water at Manitou the author gives a brief resume of the geo- 
logic features of the region. It is pointed out that the springs are lo- 
cated on the crests of low folds in the sedimentary strata near the con- 
tact of these beds with the Archean granites. Attention is called to 
the presence of a prominent fault at the exact contact and of a series of 
smaller parallel slips. The study of a number of chemical analyses al- 
lows several interesting inferences to be drawn, among which are the 
following: 

1, All the springs bold the same salts in solution, a tact which seems 
to point to a common origin. 

2. The waters of the Navajo and Manitou springs are almost identical 
in mineral contents, while the Ute Iron spring contains a much smaller 
quantity of dissolved salts. It is very probable that percolating waters 
from the streams or from local seepage channels make their way into 
the springs such influx being greater in some springs and smaller in 
others. In the Ute Iron spring calcium and magnesium are low, and 
silica, chlorine, iron, sulphuric -anhydride, soda and potash relatively 
high. The proximity of this spring to the silicate rocks on the soutb, 
and to the very broken siliceous Silurian limestone and Cambrian 
quartziteson the north and west, suggests reasons for a possible change 
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in this spring water, on the suppoeitkin that its main source is the same 
as that yielding the waters of tbe other groups. 

3. The presence of so large quantities of the bicarbonates of calcium 
and magnesium points to a prolonged contact of the waters with the 
limestoQes. 

4. The almost total absence of iron salts indicates either a source 
quite free from ferruginoua minerals, or more probably the oxidation 
of disaolved iron and its previous precipitation. 

5. The high percentage of chlorides may be derived from the Silurian 
rocks or with less probability from tiie more distant Jura-Triassic beds. 

6. The large percentage of sodium bicarbouate probably indicates an 
origin among silicate rocks, whence the soda (and potash) may come as 
carbonates formed by the decomposition of the rocks by atmospheric 
waters containing carbonic acid, or as alkatioe silicates, which react 
upon the limestones (calcium carbonate) before reaching the surface. 

7. The sulphates may come from unseen gypsum beds, but it is prob- 
able that they come in greater part, at least, from the oxidation of sul- 
phides in granites, igneous rocks, or even sedimentary beds. 

8. The contMutration of the solutions — that is, the large quantity of 
mineral matters contained in the springe' waters, comes evidently from 
prolonged contact with rocks, such as would arise from percolation and 
probably also from an increased solvent power of the water, due to beat 
or pressure, or both combined. 

9. The difference Jn temperature of the several springs is remarkable 
as showing that either tbe waters come from different sources, or if 
coming from the same source have been cooled in an unequal degree by 
passing through diverse strata, or through the influx of cooler foreign 
waters. 

10. The variation of tbe springs between summer and winter, in their 
contente of mineral matters dissolved, in the quantity of water flowing 
from them and in the volume of gas yielded, together with the remark- 
able uniformity of temperature throughout the year io some of them, 
are evidently Higniflcant phenometia. 

The gas with which the water is charged is carbon-dioxide and the 
author reviews the various explanations usually offered for ite origin. 
It is believed that in this instance tbe gas is derived from the chemical 
decomposition of limestone by acid waters or salte. The theory ad- 
vanced tor the origin of the natural gas at Manitou is thus summarized: 
"Water percolating through silicate rocks and becoming highly miner- 
alized under favorable conditions of tompsrature aad pressure, makes 
ite way through cracks and profound rock-flssures by tbe action of 
gravity and the ascensional power imparted by heat, te the limestones 
west and north of Manitou. It is here iucreaBsd in volume and in dis- 
solved salte by tbe numerous additiona of seepage waters from the local 
rocks, and also lowered in temperature at the points where these in- 
fluxes occur. By chemical reactions some of the dissolved salts are 
changed, and the carbon -dioxide originally held (almost entirely) by the 
limestones is liberated from that combination but dissolveJ in the water 
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OD account ot the great hydrostatic pressure. As the waters rise 
through the irregular chaQueU enlarged from cracks and seams, the 
pressure decreases and more and more of the dissolved gas escapes from 
the water until at last, when the surface is reached at the various 
springs, the gas emerges with the rythmic flow due to the irregularities 
in the channels of exit." u. F. B. 

Leadand Zinc Deposils of Missouri. By Arthur Winslow, assisted 
by James D. Robertson. (Missouri Geol. Survey, C. R. Key es. State 
Geologist; vols. 6 and 7, 763 pages, 40 pis., 3 folded maps: JeffersocCity, 
1895.) As gleaned from the preface, the investigation was begun, first, 
in connection with the U. 6. Geological Survey, and later independently. 
During the past year the extent of the report has more than doubled 
over the estimate first made, probably due to the fact that since the 
authors' relief from the administrative work of the survey they have 
been able to devote all their time to the preparation of the report. 

The report has been divided into three parts. 'The first portion cou- 
taios au historical sketch of the metals and a summary ot what is known 
of them in ail countries of the globe. Particular attention is given to 
the lead and zinc producing districts of North America with which the 
Missouri product is brought into competition. A chapter is also de- 
voted to the metallurgy of the metals, and the various proeesses are 
described with sufficient minuteness for all practical purposes. Concise 
tables of the production in the United States are also given in this con- 
nectioD, together with the prices. 

The second section outlines the history of mining in Missouri, and 
the general geology of the southern half of the state. The development 
of the mining in the state is traced from the time of the earliest explo- 
rations. The physical characters of the lead and zinc regions are de- 
scribed at length. The geological formations containing the metals 
under consideration are referred to in a general way, and considerable 
detaii entered into in the case of the most important localities. The 
lithological differences are compared and some of the salient structural 
features pointed out. Under ore depoeits is a full consideration of the 
distribution, the form, structure and composition of the ore )x>diefl, 
their manner of formation and the origin of metalliferous veins. Con- 
cerning the latter topic, the various theories are set forth and their ap- 
plication to Missouri depoeits clearly given. Smelting and manfacturing 
received the attention they demand, and full statistics are given regard- 
ing the production of the two metals in Missouri, the prices received 
from year to year and the total output of the various counties. 

The third part is an account of the Missouri mines, with a systematic 
and detailed description of the important developments and occurrences 
of lead and zinc. Three districts are recognized, the southeastern, the 
central and the eouthweatern. Hero is incorporated ail the detailed in- 
formation concerning the various camps. Many of these are mapped 
and the workings of typical individual mines plotted. This is the por- 
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tioQ ot the work which will appeal most directly to the people actually 
engaged in working in the diggiogs. 

A considerable port of the report is devoted to a desiiription ot the 
general topographic and geolt^c featuree of the state. So much detail 
may aeem unneceesary; Mr. Winslow States that "The writer has en- 
deavored to embody, and thus to place on record, all the notes of Im- 
portance relating to the geology of the southern part of the state, which 
he accumulated during hie occupancy of the position of stat« geologist 
and which the recent severance might prevent the publication of. " Mr. 
Robertson has already published In the American Geologic* IvqI. xv, 
pp. 235-248, April, 1S95,| a comprehensive abstract of this report on the 
lead and zinc deposits of Missouri. 

"A Study of the Cherts of Missouri," by Db. E. O. Hovey, is em- 
braced in the appendix. The two volumes in size and general appear- 
ance are similar to the other excellent report* of the Missouri Survey. 

V. 8. O. 

On Some Dyket Confaiiiing Htironite. By Alfred E. Babi/>w. 
(Ottawa Naturalist, vol. ix, no. 2, pp. 23-17, 1335.) In this paper, read 
before the Geological Society of .\merica at the Baltimore meeting, 
there is a full description of the known occurrences of this mineral. 
Huronite was described by Thompson in 1833 as a mineral species from 
material obtained from a diabase boulder on Drummond island, lake 
Huron. The exact relationship of this mineral has been open to some 
doubt. Dana originally placed it under prehnite and later mentions it 
as a supposed altered form of iolite. T. Sterry Hunt considered it "an 
impure anorthi te-like feldspar related to bytownlte," and on the same au- 
thority Dana speaks of it as "an altered mineral near fahlunite." In 
18^ Dr. B. J. Harrington examined the mineral, using material from 
Pogamasing, and upon this authority it is in Dana's last edition placed 
under anorthite. Michel L^vy and Lacroix considered it a decomposi- 
tion product of iolite or cordierite. 

For some time after the original deseription of the mineral it was not 
known from material found in situ. Knowledge on the subject has been 
accumulating until in the present paper it is descril)cd from eleven lo-- 
calittes. The doubt as to the correct position of the mineral arose from 
the fact that its true nature could not be diaeovereil by analysis. Mr. 
Barlow studied the material with the microscope and discovers) "that 
in every case the so-called huronite is really a plagioclase near the basic 
end of the aeries which has undergone more or less complete saussuriti' 
zatioD." 

Id the present paper the rpsults of this detailed pctrographic study of 
material from the different localities are given and the different stages 
in the alteration are traced. H. F. b. 

On Lairsonite. a New Rot-k-forming MinemI fr„m the Tilniron Pe- 
ninmita. Harin Co., Cal. By F. Leslie Raksome. IBuU. Dept. Geol. 
Univ. Cal., vol. 1, no. 10, pp. 301.312, pi. 17, May, 18D5.| This is a clear 
and colorless or gray-blue mineral which occurs as an important rock- 
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making conetituent of a rather maeaive outcrop of crystallioe schist. 
The associated minerals are mirgarits, in which the neir mineral is (re- 
queDtly imbedded, epidot«, actinolite, glaucophane and red garnet. 
Lawaonite is orthorhombic in crystallization, and its axial ratio is a:&:c 
=.6652 ; 1 : .7385. It possesses two fairly distinct habits, the crystals oc- 
curring in cavities show a strong development of the priamatic facea, 
while those imbedded in the margarite are usually larger and have a 
prevailiogly tabular habit, the baaul plane being well developed. A per- 
fect cleavage exists parallel with the brachypinaculd and a sub-perfect 
cleavage parallel with the base, while an imperfect prismatic cleavage 
can sometimes be seen in thin sections. In optical character the min- 
eral is positive and the axial plane is the brachypinacoid. In certain 
basal sections pleocroism is strong, but in sectionsof the ordinary thick- 
ness it is rarely detected. In thin sections of th? siihiat the bright po- 
larization colors and high relief of the mineral are decidedly striking. 
The specific gravity is about 3.0SI3, and the hardness is 8. The chemical ' 
formula deduced from two analyses is H^ CaAl^ Bi^ 0^^y, being similar 
to carpholite (H^ MnAl^ SLj 0,3). The possibility of the isomorphism 
of the two minerals is suggested, Lawsouite is named in honor of Prof. 
Andrew C. Lawson of the Univarsity of California. v. s. o. 

Pott-Larnmie Deposits of Colorado, la the volume recently issued 
by the ColoradoScientificSociety* there are several paperet which add to 
our knowledge of this interesting series ot beds. It will be remembered 
that in 188S Eldridge and Croes^ described the Arapahoe and Denver 
formations as post-Laramie. At the same time Cannon§ announced the 
discovery of Tertiary Dinoeauria in the Denver beds and Hills'l shortly 
after described Tertiary beds from the Huerfano River basin consider- 
ing them as Eocene but recognizing their probable con tempoia Deity, in 
part at least, with the Denver and associated beds. In ISSOI* he gave 
additional notes on the Huerfano beds. In 1893 Cannon** noticed the 
description by Marshtt of the dinoaaurian remains found at Denver and 
similar remaiCB from Montana, and in the same year Hillsltj^ diacUBsed 
the beds already described and added considerable information regard- 
ing contemporaneous deposits. The original paper by Cross was re- 
vised and republished in the American Journal of Science§§ and more 
recently he has described!' || the whole subject of the post-Laramie. 

The poat-Laramie beds are not confined to Colorado but similar de- 
posits have been noted by Canadian geologists and Weedl^*: has recent- 

■Proc. Col, Scl. Soc., IV, ll«l, IHSZ, IWi. 

tRemBrks oa the ClawiacoMon of Cbe Hasrfano Eocsiie: by B. C, HiUs; ;ip. 7-». 
The PiMt-Laramie BedK ot Middle Park, Cukiradd: by Wliitmaa Crms ; pp. IKl-lill. 
GeoloKy of DouTer and Vicinity ; by Obo. L, Cannon, Jr. ; pp. 22+.2M. 
IPdk. Col. Sci. Soc.. III. i. Ktt-IIK. I1B-1»». 
gib id., lUMtT, 
Ibid.. IM-lOt. 
1Ibid„m, i,2n-22i, 
■■Ibid.. Ill, iii,2M.2Sl. 

nAm. ioBT. Scl., CI). xiXII, H1-M. Jau.. INflU. 
tJProc. Col, aci. 9oc.. m, iii. 3S>w»7. 
K-Vm. Jour. Sci., CI), XIix, :S1-2m:£. IrVO. 
< Ibid., Ibtv. 1942, ItnZ, 
T'-i Ball. U, S, Oeol. Surv., So. IW, 
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ly described the Livingstone formation as belongs to the same series. 

The present paper by Hills is mainly a rectification of the nomencla- 
ture. He would now arran^ the Huerfano deposits as fallows; 
Hiiprfnno S«ripB \ Huerfano bod8=-Bridgor Group. 
^Kn^ Coucharabeds ( (Lower 

(E-ocene) ^ poiaon Canyon beds ) Eocene) 

He considers the Couchara and Poison Canyon beds as the equivalent of 
all the Bocky Mountain Eocene older than the Bridger, including the 
Green River and Wasatch and probably a still older series whose depo- 
sition immediately followed the post-I«ramie disturbances. In the lat- 
ter category are placed the Arapahoe and Denver beds, similar beds 
near Canyon City, the Ruby beds, and certain beds in the South park 
and on the Yampa. 

In the paper by Cross the post-Loramie of Middle park is discussed in 
detail. These beds had been previously studied by Hayden, Marvin, 
and White, all of whom agi«ed in placing them in the "lignite" or 
Laramie. The determination of their position rests in the main upon 
Marvin's notes and seems to have been based upon the general Strat- 
igraphic position, a supposed llthologtcal resembiance and the testi- 
mony of certain plant remains, as well, probably, as the absence of any 
strong evidence allying them with any other beds. In an examination 
of the outcrops Cross finds that all the lithological characters which so 
distinctly mark the Denver beds ore equally well shown in the Middle 
Park beds- The "doleritic breccia" described by Marvin as uuderly- 
ingthem is shown by Cross to grade up by transition beds into the sup- 
posed " Lignitic." It is made up of a large series of andeutic rocks 
such as characterize the Denver beds at the type locality. Certain of 
the strata contain the same reddish heulandite cement which is also 
characteristic. The whole lithological character of the beds in fact is 
strikingly like the Denver beds and unlike the Laramie proper. Marvin 
noted an unconformity separating the beds in question from the under- 
lying Cretaceous but was disposed to consider it as only of local im- 
portance. Cross shows the greater extent of the unconformity and cor- 
relates it with that which elsewhere succeeds the Laramie proper. Tha 
evidence from the plant remains cannot at the present time be fully dis- 
cussed since the much needed revision of the Laramie fauna, undertak- 
en by Mr. Knowlton, is not yet finished. Of the twenty-eight species 
found in the old and new collections from Middle park four being doubt- 
ful and three unknown elsewhere, at least twelve occur in the Denver 
beds as developed at Golden. The paleontotogical evidence would seem 
then to bear out that derived from lithological resemblance and uncon- 
formity in placing the Middle Park beds in the series which is at pres- 
ent known by the inadequate term post-Laramie. 

In the course of a resume of the geology of Denver and vicinity Can- 
non reviews the history of the discovery of vertebrate remains in the 
Denver beds. The interesting discussions which grew out of these dis- 
coveries and were terminated by the description by Marsh, from mate- 
rial collected by Hatcherin Wyoming, of thatinterestingorder of horned 
Dinosauria known as Ceratopsia, are also brought to mind. 
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&tvde swr le Metamorpkiume de contact de» rochet voteaniquei. Par 
A. La Croix. iMem. Acad. ScieDcee de I'lnatitut de France. Ex. de Tome 
XXXI, 18d4.) The author oiafiaea himself to the conuderation of vol- 
canic rouks per se, not older than the Tertiary, which obviously leaves 
UDstudied a large field of contact metamorphiem. It conduces to clear- 
Dcas and probably to the correctness of hie conclusions to embrace in 
the discussion only such phenomena as can be referred vithout doubt 
to the action of contacting volcanic rock, for many of the older volcanic 
rocks, and the sedimente they modified, have undergone later modiflca- 
tioDS through the action of other forces, and these changes are liable to 
be confounded with those which are due to the volcanic contact. 

The author considers separately the effect of basaltic and of trachytic 
rocks on other rocks in contact with or enclossd in them, giving a his- 
tory of all researches on matamorphism and adding new results of his 
own. Among his conclusions are the following : 

1. Heat alone is unable to produce the phenomena of intense meta- 
morpbism, but mioeralizing waters under pressure have played an im- 
portant role in metamorphic chaugee. 

2. Volcanic rocke, either in outflow or in dikes, whatever the nature 
of the molt«n mass, produce identical effects upon therocks with which 
they come in contact. 

3. Basic volcanic rocks, when they entirely enclose foreign masses, 
through heat cause a slight chemical transformation in a narrow zone, 
by the intimate mixture of the modifying and the modified rocks : but 
trachytic eruptives produce chemical phenomena throughout their en- 
closures, the simple calorific phenomena seen in the basic eruptives be- 
ing developed as chemical change through the action of caustic fluids 
under pressure and at a high temperature. 

4. These chemical transformations, so far as studied, are all produced 
by the addition of elements to the rock modified ; such as vapor of wa- 
ter, alkaline silicates, chlorides, and sometimes fluorides, all of which 
have borne important parts in the reactions which have taken place. 
The number of minerals that can be formed, for instance in a limestone, 
by these reagents are necessarily quite limitwi, from which fact it is 
easy to sec how the chemical transformations in contact metamorphiam 
are always the same whatever be the nature of the modifying eruptives. 

5. In the case of enclosures of rock by eruptives, the greater chemical 
effect of the trachytic eruptives is probably due to their less fusibility, 
less conductivity of heat, greater porosity, through which they main- 
tain their mineralizing agents longer and are enabled to produce on their 
enclosed masses more profound mineralogical changes. 

6. The principal factor in contact metamorphism is not, therefore, so 
much the heat itself as the physical conditions in connection with which 
the heat operates. In one set of conditions (volcanic rocksi the miner- 
alizing fluids are readily disengaged, and in another (intruaivesi they act 
energetically under preesure. n. h. w. 

Studeviiniralogique de la Ihergolite eles Pyriiiies el de see phinom- 
iuf» de contact. Par A. La Choix. (Extrait des Nouvelles Archives du 
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Museum d'Hiatoire Naturelle, Paris. Sine S^rie, vi, pp. 209-308, avec 6 
plancheHdescaTaoteresmicroecopiquee, quarto, 1891.) This publication 
results from Prof. La Croix' coDoectioD with the Geological Survey 
of France, in the proaecution of which he was intruated witli an 
examination of the eruptive and loetainorpbic rocks of the Pyrenees. 
While this embraces ail that is known concerning the mineralogy of 
Iherzolyte, another contribution devoted to its geological relations will 
appear at a later date in the buUetina of the geological survey. This 
work ia divided into three parts, viz.: 

1. Historical sketch and rapid review of the geographic distribution 
and the age of Iherzolite and of the rocks which accompany it- 

8. The mineralogical study of all these rocks. 

3. DescriptioD of the metamorpfaic phenomena produced by its con- 
tact with the secondary rocks. 

Lherzolyte is a yellowish green, rather coarse-grained hard rock, eas- 
ily disintegrated by atmospheric agents, consisting of olivine, enstatite 
(bronzite), chromiferous diopaide and a chromiferous spinel, picotite — 
an eruptive, basic rock which, in the Pyrenees, has always heretofore 
been considered of a later date than a certain white crystalline lime- 
stone, and thus later than the Lias, or even of the Neocomien. Obeer- 
vations, however, made by the author, prove it is older than this lime- 
stone, which contains fragments of it in a rounded form. It is later, 
however, than another limestone which it cuts which contains fos- 
sils of the middle Lias. The ease with which the rock separBtes 
into its separate constituent elements has contributed to the exact- 
ness and the completeness of the study of the crystalline and optic 
characters. The rock is sometimes porphyritic with large crystals of 
bronzite and of diopside, snd it sometimes contains hornblende. It 
has been affected by mech&nical action, resulting in a "mortar struc- 
ture," and in a secondary pseudo-porphyritic appearance. 

Among the secondary mineralogical changes the author mentions 
rubifaction, serpen Uuization and ampbibolization. Theseaie very char- 
acteristic at the outcrops, which take a dark, rusty color greatly in con- 
trast with the surrounding white limestone. In this change olivine 
plays a leading part. It turns red, by absorbing an ociireous-yellow 
substance which finally replaces it entirely. This is then easily removed 
by rains and forms a yellowish mud. The cavities left by the removal 
of the olivine bring the other minerals into relief, and they undergo a 
slow loosening disintegration which serves to allow the extraction of 
each separately. In the interior of the rock, however, these minerals, 
on fresh fracture, can with difficulty be distinguished from each other 
without microscopic examination. 

Serpen tin izatinn has in some places gone on on a large scale, but 
frequently is confined to fissures. 

Amphibotization, in its simplest form, is uralitization, or a change 
from pyroxene. It also takes place in the bronzite. Hornblende in 
certain places is so common that the author descriiies and names the 
rock containing it, as a special variety of Iherzolyte. It is interesting 
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to note that the author, while recognizing certain changes due to dyn- 
amic forces, does not consider that there is any relation of cause and ef- 
fect between ainphibolization and dynamic action in the cases he has 
studied. 

In comparing this rock with similEtr rocks from other parts of the 
vorld, he mentions the pyroxeny tea of North Carolina and Maryland, 
described by Dr. G, H. Williams in the Ambbican Geolooibt (vol. vi, 
p. 38, 1890), and calls attention to the confusion that attends the use of 
that term ; Coquand, Hunt, Kaikoweky, Dana, Zujovie and Doelter em- 
ployed it in various senses, none of them the same as that assigned to it 
by Williams. This whole group of similar rocks is included by the 
author under the term pgnij»tiolyte, and they are considered as special 
forms of Iherzolyte, appearing as dykes. The term webeteryte, given by 
Williams to a bronzityte belonging in this group, had already been 
used to designate a mineral, a hydrated sulphate of alumina, and, as re- 
marked by the author, has to be rejected as a synonym. 

One of the most interesting facts reported by the author is the devel- 
opment of zeolites in the metamorphic rocks at the contacts with these 
basic eruptivea. The zeolites are chabazite, thomsonite, and christian- 
ite, rarely stilbite. He has before reported zeolites in granulytes, 
gneiss, Pdleozoic schists, cipolins of the gneisses, in Jurassic limestonee, 
JD porphyry tes and in ophitic diabase, where they seem to have resulted 
from mineralized waters which do not neceaaarlly proceed from any 
great depth. These phenomena are all in the Pyrenees mountains. 

M. H. w. 

Pearg Auxiliary Expedition of 1894: Otology. By T. C. Chambeb- 
Lin. (Pages S9-56, with eight plates, forming Appendix A of the Bulletin 
of the Geographical Club of Philadelphia, No. 5, June, 1B95.) This re- 
port, appended to a narrative of the expedition by its leader, Mr. Henry 
G. Bryant, gives in popular form a concise but comprehensive summary 
of the author's geological observations in Greenland, which are being 
more fully published in the Journal of Geology. Its plates are from 
photographs of the unglaciated Dalrymple island, of the glaciated Carey 
islands, which have striee and drift boulders on their summits, fHO feet 
above the sea, of the Bryant, Gable, Bowdoin, Fan, Tuktoo, and East 
glaciere, and of a portion of the edge of the ice-csp, being the same series 
which appears also in the. author's presidential address to the Geologi- 
cal Society (Bulletin, G. 8. A., vol. vi, pp. 199-220, Feb., 1895; Am. Ge- 
OLoaisr, vol. xv, pp. 197, 198, March, 189B). The greater part of the 
present paper treats, like that address, of the glaciers, local n^v4 fields, 
and margin of the inland ice-sheet, in the vicinity of Inglefield gulf. It 
also describes the topography of the western coast, the general geology 
of the bordera of Inglefield gulf, and the iceberge, fioee, and pack ice of 
the region. Brief outlines of these minor parts may be here noted, sup- 
plementing the previous abstract cited in our March number. 

From cape Desolation, near the south end of Greenland, northward 
for about half the distance to Disco island, the coastal mountains have 
sharply angular forms ; but along the further extent to this large island 
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and the contiguous Nurgsuak peninsula, the high coast baa mostly 
rounded crests and gently curving slopes, the contour having been 
smoothed by glacial erosion. "Prom Svarten Huk to the Devil's 
Thumb, north of Upernavik, a portion of the coutoure are serrate, whUe 
other parta are Bubdued. There ie no marked predominence of either 
class. The coast of Melville bay is largely formed by the edge of the in- 
land ice, which here comes down to the sea. The remainder is formed 
by promontories jutting out from the ice-sheet like dormer windows, or 
by peaks projecting like islands through the great sheet of ice. The 
Devil's Thumb and Melville Monument are rather slender rock columns, 
standing but a tew tuilee off the border of the present inland ice-sheet. 
From cape York northward to Inglefleld gulf, subdued contours prevail 
over rugged ones; the latter, however, are not entirely absent on the im- 
mediate line of the coast." 

The mountainous border of Greenland terminates northward at Mel- 
ville bay. Thence the border tract is a plateau.with an average altitude 
of about 2,000 feet, upon which the inland ice deploys as it would on any 
lower plain, excepting where its glaciers descend in valleys from the 
summit toward the sea level. About half of the glaciers reach the sea, 
while the other half end on the land. The plateau may be the edge of 
a very extensive and elevated plain underlying the greater part of the 
ice-sheet. A lower and comparatively narrow peneplain is also Bome- 
times observable, notably in the vicinity of Godthaab, descending gently 
to Baffin bay, in whicb its low undulations form numerous email islands. 

Professor Chamberlin traces the following stages in the development 
of the grand topt^aphic features of Greenland. " Tbe upper plateau 
appears to signify that at Kiraa former period, not very remote geologi- 
cally, yet certainly not very recent, the west coast of Greenland stood 
some 2,000 feet lower than at present, and remained in that position dur- 
ing a period sufBciently long for the reduction of considerable tracts to 
a gradation plane, but apparently not long enough for the reduction of 
all tbe Burf.tce, for the bordering mountains of southern Greenland ap- 
pear to be survivals. After this partial levelingof the island, it appears 
to have been elevated to an altitude not very different from the present, 
and to have stooil there long enough for the development of tbe coastal 
plain above described. Contempotaneously with this, the valleys doubt- 
lees extended themselves backward into the higher country. Later, a 
further elevation appears to have ensued to the extent of two or three 
thousand feet, during which the valleya were deepened and both the 
higher and lower plains considerably dissected upon their borders. 
Subsequent to this, the land £ank to its present poeition, about which it 
is now obviously fluctuating, tor there are evidences among which are 
raised beachea and elevatetl shell deposits- that it has recently been ele- 
vated, and there are also evidences among which are sunken ruins and 
forced migrations that it has recently been sinking." 

In the region of Inglefield gulf, the probably Archean crystalline rocks 
which form the principal mass of Greenland, so far as it is free of ice, 
ai e overlain by a narrow coaetat belt of sandstones and shales, which lie 
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at iow iDclintitiaus and have an aggregate thtckocaeoM.OOOor 5,000 feet. 
No toseils have been found in this series, but it is provisionally regarded 
as of Tertiary age, like the plant-bearing beds, of similar lithologic 
character ia the Dieco region. Between the crystalline and the clastic 
rocka, "the discordance is very great and indicataa that the crystallioe 
terrane had aaeumed esaentially its present attitude, had undergone very 
great eroaion, and had approached its present topographic expression, 
before the sandstone was laid down upon it. If the a^ndstone were re- 
moved, the relief of the topography would apparently not be lees than it 
is now, and not very different from it in general Espect." 

The floe ice formed in Baffin bay wan found to eeldom Mceetj five or 
six feet in thickness; but the East Greenland current, sweeping around 
capo Farewell and running thence northward some five hundred milea 
in a belt adjoining the west coast, brings closely driven ice-floes, an im- 
passable ice-pack, and these floes are commonly 15 to 2D feet thick and 
in some cases probably-33 feet or more. ThiegreatthickneBsieregarded 
as the result of freezing during several years, jiorhaps with increase by 
snowfall. 

Few icebergs were drifted with the floes from East Grepnland. North- 
ward only a few others were seen until a grand procession, thirty being 
in sight at once, was encountered streaming out aouthwesterly from 
Disco bay, into which they had been discharged by the Jacohshaven 
glacier. Another magnificent procession of icebergs was seen moving 
outward from the Umanak fjord These were much larger but more 
tabular and less picturesque Thirty or forty of large size, besides many 
smaller ones, were in m^v, at the same time. In Inglefleld gulf hun- 
dreds of icebergs were frozen m the floe-ice, which remained wholly un- 
broken in 1801 until August. Many of these berga are doubtlesa held 
several years before they reach Baffin bay to be borne southward in the 
Labrador current, w. u, 

Preliiiiiiiari/ Report on the Plij/nifil Gengi-aphy of the Litnrhia Sea. 
By Henr, Munthe. (Pages 1-3S, with two maps, in vol. ii, Bulletin of 
the Geological Institution of the University of Upaala, 1893.) Very 
thorough study is given in this paper to the diatoms, Rhizopoda, and 
Ostracoda, which occur in the Litorina deposita around the Baltic sea 
and the gulf of Bothnia. This work well supplements the valuable pa- 
pers contributed by Baron Da G.?er to th= Bnltetin of the G.'ologic a 1 So- 
ciety of America (vol. in, pp. 65-68, with map) and the American Ge- 
OLOQIST (vol. II, pp. 247-249, April, 1892; vol. si, pp. 22-44, Jan., 18a3|. 
The following stages in the histury of the Baltic basin are ascertained : 

1. The time of the great Bailie glacier, forming marginal moraines 
south and east of the present sea and gulf. 

2. J'oWia (I'mf, when the land subsidence reached its maximum. The 
Baltic then received b^rga and glacial rivers from th? retreating ics, and 
was inhabited by i'oldia artiea, which now is restricted to Arctic re- 
gions, prefeiTing the muddy waters where the sea has inflowing tribu- 
taries from glaciers. There was direct connection with the ocean by 
the Catlegat strait dividing Sweden and Denmark, and also across the 
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low landa of southern Sweden by the preoent lakea Wettern and Wen- 
em, and probably northeast acroBS the low area of lakes Lad<^B and 
OaeffA to the White sea and Arctic ocean. 

3. AncyliiH time, when the Baltic basin, on account of gradual uplift- 
ing, bsiama a great freshwater lake, with shores in part since raised 
50 to 150 feet above the present water level, outflowing through the Cat- 
tegat by a river which probably fell some 53 feet before reaching the 
North sea. The lacustrine fauna comprised Aiieylii» JIuriatilh, Lim- 
naa oi-ata, Phidia, and other Mollusca, with freshwater Ostracoda, 
and the climate was temperate. 

4. Litorina time, when the area of the Cattegat and Danish archipel- 
ago sank somewhat tower than now, permitting inflow of marine cur- 
rents to the Baltic so that it became Salter and warmer than at present. 
Two species of Litorina, and others of Seroblcularia and Hiiinofi. ex- 
tended north into the gulf of Bothnia, where now the water is too fresh 
for their existence. The uplift of the northern part of the Baltic basin 
since the Litorina time has ranged from 100 to 300 feet. 

5. Limnaa time, when the strait and archipelago became more shal- 
low, nearly aa now. iiwinwn species then immigrated where the Litor- 
ince had before flourished. This stage is perhaps scarcely distinct from 
the next. 

6. Mya time, extending to the present day, characterized by the im- 
migration of Mya aretiaria from the North sea into the Baltic, w. u. 
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PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS 



Thomas Henry Udxlet died at Eaetbourne, England, on 
June 29th, aged 75 years. 

Prop. E. W. Ci.aipole, of Buchtel College, is spending the 
Slimmer months in England. 

Professor G. C. Broadhead has been made Professor Emer. 
itus at the State University of Missouri. 

In Svracdse University 1)k, E. C Qukreau has been ap- 
pointed professor of genlogy and mineralogy. (Science.) 

C'lrtis F. Uarbut of Harvard University has been appoint- 
ed instructorin geology at the State University of Missouri. 
He ajpo has charge of the topographical work of the Missouri 
Geological Survey. 

Dr. Carl Barcb, who is well known through his work in 
the division of chemistry and physics of the United States 
Geologieal Survey, becomes Hazard profi^ssor of physics in 
Brown University, 

PnoFESsoR W, H, Seamon, member of the Geological Board 
of Missouri and professor of chemistry in the Missouri School 
of Mines, has been elected director of the New Mexico School 
of Mines at Socorro. 

Mw. W. N. Moore, who has been in charge of the forecast- 
ing office of the Weather Bureau at Chicago, is now chief of 
the United States Weather Bureau, having succeeded Prof. 
Mark W, Harrington. 

Professor J. J. Stevenson, of the University of the City of 
New York, will spend the summer in the coal fields of Arkan- 
sas, Indian Territory and Texas, with incidental studies in 
New Mexico and Colorado, (ffcience.) 

Silas Watson Ford died at Saratoga, N. Y., June 26th, aged 
48 years. Mr, Ford's name is familiar to American paleontol- 
ogists through his papers on the fauna of the Silurian and 
Cambrian, which were published from 1871 to 1886. 

The New York State MrsEcu announces the followin:^ 
bulletin (Vol. 3, No. 14) as in press: "Geology of Moriah and 
Essex Townships, Essex Co., with Notcy on tiie Iron Mines," 
by J. V. Kemp. A bulletin (Vol. ?., No. 15) on the "Mineral 
Resources of New York," by F. J. H. Mehrill, is in prepara- 
tion. 

At the commencement EXERCiPEa at Yale University Prof. 
George Fisher introduced n resolution of regret, which was 
unanimniirly adopted, on the death of Prof. James Dwight 
Dana. He announced that if ^4,500 more were raised, a ped- 
esfal and btist of the lute professor would be erected on the 
campus. (Sereiicc.) 
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Mb. Akthur Winslow has published a list of errata and 
acknowledgements for his report on the "Lead and Zinc De- 
posits of Missouri" {Mo. Geol. Survey, vols, 6 and 7). This 
list was not inserted in the report and Mr, Winalow will be 
glad to send a copy of the list to any one receiving the report 
n-ho will apply to him. His address is: Rooms 411 and 412, 
Roe Building, St. Louie, Mo. 

The UtCHiOAN Mining School has recently issued a "Pros- 
pectus of elective studies," which states that the school will 
this fall adopt an elective system. Students are allowed to 
select one of several courses with a certain principal subject, 
and in ea^h course certain studies are required and the rest 
are elective. The school thus allows greater freedom in the 
seletition of studies than do most mining schools. 

The Glacialists' Maoazine begins its third volume as a 
quarterly, of which the flrst part bears the date ot June, 1896. 
Its leading article in this numher is by Dr. Karl Grossmann 
and J. Lomas, on the glaciation of the Faroe islands, with a 
map of this group on the scale of three miles to an inch, and 
several sections and views. Communications for the maga- 
zine are to be addressed to the editor, Percy P. Kendall, 
Chapel AUerton, Leeds, England. The annual subscription 
price remains at six shillings, which may be sent to Arthur 
R. Dwerryhouse, H Livingston Avenue, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

Sixth International Geographical Congress. The meet- 
ings in London from July 26th to August 3d have been men- 
tioned In previous numbers of the American Geologist. It is 
announced that there will be several short excursions for 
members of the Congress about London and the vicinity. A 
limited excursion will start for the English Lake district un- 
der the guidance of Mr. J. E, Marr, F. R. S., a geologist who 
has made this district his apeciul study. Professor Jaues 
Geikie will conduct a geological and geographical excursion 
in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, and this will be followed 
by a physico-geographical excursion to the Scottish highlands, 
of a week's duration, which will be under the guidance of an 
experienced field geologist. 

University op Minnesota. The instruction in geology and 
mineralogy is under the direction of Dean C. W. Hall, pro- 
fessor of geology and mineralogy. He will be assisted by Mr. 
C. P. Berkey, instructor in mineralogy, and by Mr. A. H. 
Elftuan, laboratory assistant. Ten courses in geology and 
seven in mineralogy are open to undergraduate students, and 
six special courses are offered to graduate students. In the 
College of Engineering, Metallurgy and the Mechanic arts 
eleven courses in geology and mineralogy are open to students 
who make either mining, metallurgy, or chemistry a specialty. 
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Mr. F. W. Denton, formerly profeaeor of mining and civil en- 
gineering in the Michigan Mining School, and at present min- 
ing engineer for the Minnesota Iron Company, wiH this fall as- 
-STime the duties of aasociatc professor of mining and metallurgy. 

JoBS9 Hopkins Uvitsbsitt. At the annual commencement 
an oil portrait of the late Professok Gzoboe Huntington Wil- 
liams was presented to the university by Profebsok Wm, B. 
Clark on behalf of the former students and coileaguee of Pro- 
fessor Williams. President Gilman announced that the 
widow of Professor Williams had given a sum sufficient to es- 
tablish a lectureship in geology in commemoration of her hus- 
band. The tru8t«e8 of the university have invited as the first 
lecturer Sib Archibaid Gkikik, director of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Great Britain and Ireland. Messrs. G. K. Gilbert and 
Bailet Willis, of the U. S. Geological Survey, who have given 
special courses of lectures in geology the past year, will give 
similar courses the coming year. Dr. £. B. Mathews, in- 
structor in mineralogy, has been promoted to be associate in 
mineralogy. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was con- 
ferred upon the following gentlemen who have been pursuing . 
geological studies : Rufub Mather Baoq, of West Springfield, 
Mass.; SahuslWalkerBeier, of Ames, Iowa; Henrt Stewart 
Gank, of Chicago, III. Mr. Bagg's thesis was entitled. "The 
Cretaceous Foraminif era of New Jersey ;" he is assisting Prof. 
W. B. Clark in his work on the Eocene of the Atlantic Coastal 
plain. Mr. Beyer's thesis was entitled, " The Sioux Quartzite 
near Sioux Fallsin South Dakota, with especial reference to an 
Intrusive Diabase;" he becomes assistant professor of geology 
and zoology in the Iowa Agricultural College, and is also con- 
nect«d with the Iowa Geological Survey. Mr. Gane's (hcpis 
was on " The Neocene Corals of the United States ;" he becomes 
an assistant on the U. S. Geological ■Survey and this summer 
will work under Dr. Whitman Cross in Colorado. 

The Geolooical Societt op America annources a week's 
excursion through the crystnlline area of western MaEsachu- 
setts. This will be under the direction of Pbofesbors B. K. Em- 
EKSON and Wm. H. Hobbs. Geologists desiring to join this ex- 
ourfion will meet on Monday evening, August 19th, at the 
American House in Pittsfieid, Mass. The party will reach 
Springfield early Tuesday morning, August 27th, in time for the 
opening session of the Geological Society. It is particularly 
desired that all persons who wish to Join in this excursion 
should communicate in advance with Prof. B. K. Emerson, 
Amherst, Mass. The following geological excursions are pro- 
posed for the week of the meetings : 

( 1 ) Russell and Chester on the Boston A Albnny K. E. The 
kaolin quarries at Blandford, the Atwater r ^'.rbj? quarry at 
Westfield, and the emery mines at Chester will b- visited on 
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this trip. These formations illustrate the crystalline rocks 
west of the Connecticut river. Phoffssoe W. O. Chosby, of 
Boston, will aceompuny the porty which makes this excursion. 

(2) An excursion to study theTriaesic sandstones and also 
contacts of these rct-kn with the Holycke trap eheete and in- 
trusives. This trip will include Mount Tom and Mount 
Holyoke. Professor B. K. Eu erson, will conduct this excursion^ 

(3) Phofessok W, M. Uavis, in connection with Proffseor 
William North Rice, has arranged for an excursion to Meri- 
den and Southington, Connecticut. This region affords fine 
exampbs of contact between tha older crystalline rocks and 
sandstone. The Meriden quarry exhibits lava flows and faults, 

Phoffssor Robert Bell, of the Geological Survey, read a 
paper on "A great pre-glacial river in northern Canada" at 
the annual meeting of the Royal Society of Canada held at 
Ottawa in May last. It was the outcome of much study and 
extensive observation in the North. The paper was illustrated 
by a map. The following short abstract is from the Oftaiea 
Journal, 

■ " It was," he s^d, " ftenerally conceded by geoIoKista that just before 
the advent of the glacial ejioch, the continent of North America stood 
at a considerably greater elevatioo than at present, the difference aceord- 
ini; to some authorities, amounting to two or three thousand feet, if not 
more. The difference was greater towards the south, as compared with 
the present general altitudes. The inevitable result of this would be to 
greatly alter the river sjstems. We should iind in northern Canada a 
wide central drainage area equal to about one-third of the present land 
surface of the continent, the center of which would be in the region now 
covered by Hudson bay. 

" This great inland sea does not average 400 feet in depth, and it would 
be all dryland even with a very moderate elevation. 

"Hudson Strait ia much deeper and it would either form a long bay 
or a river valley, according to the amount of the coutineatal elevation. 

>■ Some geologistets think that about this time the upper part of the 
St. Lawrence basin, including all the lakes, except Ontario, discharged 
its waters northward from lake Superior. But even without this doubt- 
ful part, the drainage area of this one great northern river would be 
seven times that of the present St. Lawrence. Judging from the an- 
cient erosion of the valleys and from other considerations, the annual 
precipitation was at least as great then as now, so that this former river 
must have been of gigantic proportions compared with any river of the 
present world. 

" Its catch-basin would extent from the sources of the Saskatchewan 
and the Athabasca beyond the Rocky mountains to near the eastern 
coast of Labrador, and from the Minnesota river in the south to the 
northern part of Baffin land, and would also include the southern part 
of the great McKenzie basin. It would flow through the centre of 
Hudson bay and down Hudson strait. The former existence of this 
great river was not a mere speculation as to what mi^ht have been, but 
a necessary consequence o( the elevation and change in the slope of the 
lan<1, and it was proved in detail by a multitude of concordent tacts all 
over the territory involved." 
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EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 

Bf C. H. HiTCHOOCB, BanoTar, N. H. 
(Portmit, Plate TIL] 

Edward Hitchcock, the youngcot of five children, and of the 
sixth American generation of an English family, was bom at 
Decrfield, Masaachusctta, in 1793. He died at Amherat, Maa- 
sachueettB, in 1864, having nearly completed hie seventy-first 
year. 

An ardent desire for knowledge impelled him to acquire by 
himself many of the branches of learning usually taught in 
colleges, but at hours devoted by his associates to recreation 
and repose. His tastes were shaped at first by a maternal uncle, 
G«'n. Epaphras Hoyt, being directed towards astronomy and 
military engineering. His first study was the determination 
of the longitude of his native town by observations upon the 
total eclipse of the sun in 1811. For three months and a half 
he took observations upon the distance of the comet from va- 
rious stars, on the latitude and longitude hy lunar distances 
and eclipses of the sun and moon and on the variation of the 
magaetic needle. Then it required several months to reduce 
the observations, and as he had very few books he was obliged 
to calculate many elements by spherical trigonometry, which 
are found to-day in practical astronomical tables. The results 
as applied to the longitude of Deerfield church were given by 
Gen. Hoyt in the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences for 181S, vol. iii, p. 307-9. Few young men of 
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eighteen labor more diligently tlian he did in thia amateur ef- 
fort. A 9till more improving discipline was developed from 
thie. In making his calculations he made much use of Blunt's 
Nautical Almanac, which was a reprint from the highest En- 
glish authority. Beneath the opening page for every month 
appeared this sentence, "Ten dollars will be paid on the dia- 
covery of an error in the figures." This led to an examina- 
tion and to the discovery of many errors, which were com- 
munioated to Mr. Blunt, who took no notice of them. He then 
sent the list to the American Monthly Magazine. This excited 
Mr. Blunt's indignation and he endeavored to evade the force - 
ot the errors by representing that they occurred only in that 
part of the tables used by astronomers and not in that used by 
seamen, and charged Hitchcock with shameful neglect in not 
examining this more practical portion. The answer to this 
reproach was the discovery of twenty errors of such magni- 
tude in the navigation tables as to lead to disaster if depend- 
ence were placed upon them. Further calculations led. to the 
discovery of eighty errors in alt in four or five of these alma- 
nacs, and to an apology from the editor. One can see that 
rigid accuracy was indis{)enHable for the discovery of these 
errors with corresponding application. The discipline thus 
obtained was the same in kind with that of a college course, 
which through a failure of health he was not able to acquire. 
Other discipline and a knowledge of the classics was acquired 
by holding the principalship of Deerfield Academy for four 
jears. He learned much of English by taking an active part 
in a. village debating society. During these years he wrote 
some poetry, particularly a tragedy, entitled the "Downfall of 
Bonaparte," which was both published and acted* with great 
success before his neighbors «nd friends. 

The decade from 1810 to 1820 was an active one in theologt- 
cai thought in New England, it being the time of the Unita- 
rian controversy. Young Hitchcock had sided with the Uni- 
tarians at first, but on further reflection became satisfied that 
tile truth lay on the orthodox side, and was induced to devote 
himself to the ministry. He fitted himself for this oflQee in 
the theological department of Yale College and was settled aa 
pastor of the Congregational church of Conway, Massachu- 
setts, from 1821 to 18:25. 
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While seeking for some means of promoting health he was 
led to atudy plants, animals and mineralH, and to the acquaint- 
ttDce of Prof. Benjamin Silliman. Doubtleee the love for sci- 
ence led him tq. Yale, where he might derive some collateral 
ioBtruction besiden bis theology. The early volumes of the 
American Journal of Science contain many papers based upon 
bis early observations, and a lifelong friendship ensued be- 
tween the teacher and the scholar. In 1826 Hitchcock was 
appointed professor of chemistry and natural history in Am- 
herst College and filled this chair till elected to tlie presidency 
of the same institution in 1845. After nearly ten years of 
service he returned to the professorial ranks, teaching only 
geology and its relations to theology for another decade. 

A complete biography would find materials for three classes 
of activity. Fir»t, he was a philanthropist, theologian and 
devoted minister of the gospel. He believed in the truths of 
christiaDity and labored as he had opportunity to better the 
moral condition of society. iSecoiid, he was a college professor 
and president and achieved success both in the lecture room 
and in the management of a literary institution. By his pru- 
dence and skill he saved the college from threatened collapse. 
A burdensome debt was removed, handsome endowments se- 
cured and the number of students more than doubled during 
his administration. Third, he was a geologist and his greatest 
successes were connected with this phase of activity. Only 
this part of his work will be here considered. 

The subject of surface geology occupied the attention of 
Mr. Hitchcock from the very beginning of his researches. In 
1823 he explained the origin of deltas, terraces, dispersion of 
drift and polished rock surfaces by the action of moving wa- 
ters or floods. Glaciers were unknown to him and were not 
referred to by any geologist as productive of drift phenomena 
before 1838 when Agassiz first promulgated the glacier theory. 
What are now distinctly known to be moraines were correctly 
described and Dgured in 1833 as " diluvial elevations and de- 
pressions" and it was not till 1842 that he ventured to call 
them moraines, after Agassiz, Buckland, and Lyell. In the 
presidential address of 1841 before the American Association 
of Geologists the main phenomena and facts of glacial dis- 
persion are correctly described and he seemed almost ready to 
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accept the glacial theory. Indeed, Murchison pronounced him 
a glacialiet from the reading of this addreeB,but the adoption 
of the tertB "glaceo- aqueous action " for the drift showed that 
the agency of icebergn- appeared the more important. There 
were three difflcultjes in his way: first, the immense area oc- 
cupied by the supposed ice-eheet, far greater than kay known 
system of glaciers; second, the transport of boulders from 
lower to higher levels, as from the St. Lawrence valley to the 
tope of the Green mountains and beyond ; and third the pres- 
ence of the enormous moraines near the sea coast in Massa- 
chusetts. He once remarked upon the possibility that these 
hillocks might have been the terminal moraines of this imag- 
ined ice-sheet, which is the earliest ullueion to such a view 
that can be found anywhere in the annals of American geol- 
ogy- 
After returning from Switzerland be discovered in west«m 
Massachusetts the moraines and glacial markings of real gla- 
ciers, which he distinguished carefully from the phenomena of 
general drift supposed to have been produced by icebergs. 
Later discoveries enabled him to generalize and advocate the 
presence of glaciers upon the summits of the White and Green 
mountains and other equally high mountains by inference, 
from which bergs broke off and floated away more or less ra- 
dially. But he was careful to explain that this was a local 
glaciation and entirely distinct from the general drift, which 
still seemed to him to have been produced mainly by floating and 
shore ice. As bis early life had been spent in a region where 
the terraces are unusually perfect, he was led naturally to 
adopt theories which would explain their origin, and thus he 
made much of the distinction between the drift and the mod- 
ifled drift, asserting that the terraces had been derived from a 
re-working or assorting of the ice-made accumulations. It 
was the careful study of terraces that led to the preparation 
of the Illustrations of surface geology published by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1867. This was, to that date, the 
most complete treatise upon surface geology that had been 
published in the United States. It is to his credit that he did 
not allow himself to be led astray by any fanciful theory like 
that proposed by the brothers Rogers, who were his contem- 
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porariea. Hitchcock never besitated to 8»y, " I do not know,"* 
when exiating theories failed to be reaaonably satiafactory. 
This waa eapecially obvious in hia treatment of the celebrated 
Berkshire traina of boulders. Had he lived two jeara longer, 
he would have probably adopted the glacial theory, aa by that 
time it had become obvious that the immensity of the glacial 
area and the ascent of the ice thousands of feet were no 
bar to its adoption ; and he would then have been the first 
to see a terminal moraine in the hillocks of cape Cod and Long 
island. 

The name of Edward Hitchcock is more thoroughly identi- 
fied with the subject of ichnology and the Connecticut sand- 
stone. To him belongs the honor of having proved the exist- 
ence of a large fauna of giant bipeds and quadrupeds in the 
trias of New England from their footmarks. When he first 
examined the track of the large Brontozoum some eighteen 
inches in length, he threw away the slab, aupposing it merely an 
accidental resemblance, but very aoon he discovered that the 
accidents were the law in this case and the large creatures 
were very plenty. It was the description of these gigantic 
footmarks that fortified Prof. Owen, of London, in hia belief 
in the exiatence of the Deinomia of New Zealand. The bib- 
liography shown how numerous and varied were the papers 
illustrating these ichnjtee. The footmarks gave the first 
proofs of the existence of Deinoaaura, although they received 
the name of "ornithoid lizarda or batrachlana." The final 
classification of Prof. Hitchcock summarized the groups as 
followa: one marsupial; seventeen pachydactytous birds; 
seventeen leptodactylous birds; twenty-one ornithoid reptiles; 
twenty-five reptiles and Amphibia; seventeen Batrachia; six 
Chelonia; two flah; twenty-four insects; twenty-one inferior 
Arthropoda or larvae ; and ten Molluscs, or over one hundred 
and fifty in all. There is a fine collection of these Ichnozoa 
at Amherst, where a room one hundred by thirty feet, with 
two smaller ones, are filled by numerous slabs, exhibiting over 
30,000 diatinet impressions, all gathered by Edward Hitchcock 
and named after him since his decease. A fine marble buetby 
Millmore adorns one of the shelves. 

•My brother adds as very eharacterifltic ot our lather, that he should 
acknowledge that he made a mistake in calling the lizards and batrach- 
ians birds at the first. 
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Perhaps greater originality is indicated by his discoveriee 
of diBtortod and metamorphoeed pebbles in oonglomeratee. 
Ab far back as 1833 he noticed these elongated pebbles near 
Newport, R. I., and briefly described them in his reports of 
1833, 1836, and 1841. In 1869 additional localities showing 
greater distortions and alterations were found on both sides 
of the Green mountains. The following conclusions he de- 
rived from the Rhode Island illustrations: 1. The rock was 
once a normal conglomerate, with the ordinary waterwom 
rounded pebbles, which have been elongated, flattened, bent 
and indented by some subsequent agency. 2. The pebbles 
were somewhat plastic before distortion. 3. Pebbles upon ex- 
isting beaches do not exhibit any such distortions. 4. Some 
of the pebbles have been cut by Joints. 6. The ftirces produc- 
ing the alterations are the same that have produced plication. 
Prom the more northem examples it may be said further, 6, 
that in Vermont the elongation and flattening operated moat 
energetically in the direction of the dip, while it had been 
in the direction of the strike in Rhode Island. 7. This was 
often effected by minute folding. 8. Same of these conglom- 
erates after extreme flattening have Ijeen altered into crystalline 
schists, partly by chemical changes, partly by mechanical flex- 
ing. This may be done in many cases without obliterating 
entirely the original fragmental shapes. It is not to the credit 
of American geologists that so many of them refused to ac- 
cept these views till they were forced to do so by the petro- 
graphical studies entered upon by Europeans. The micro- 
scope has fully confirmed and enlarged our views respecting 
the origin of many schists from sediments, through mechani- 
cal and chemical alteration of the constituent fragments. 

Edward Hitchcock also performed eminent service in con- 
ducting geological surveys and in establishing scientific asso- 
ciations. It was his success in conducting explorations in 
Massachusetts that led to the inauguration of similar surveys 
simultaneously in 1886 in all the important states in the then 
existing itnioo. The government of New York consulted him 
as to the best method of surveying that great state, and his 
advice that it be divided into four districts was followed, and 
he was appointed to the charge of the survey of the first dis- 
trict. He entered upon the work with C. B. Adams for assist- 
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ant, bat thought best to resign, largely to endeavrir i^ urge 
the importance of a re-eurvey of Maenaohu setts. This effort 
was successful and the final results appeared in 1841. Furtbw 
researches in ichnology and certain special topics appeared in 
1858 and 1859 as a part of this state survey. In 1667 he was 
persuaded to direct the state survey of Vermont, whose results 
appeared in 1861. 

For several years he had labored to bring the working geol- 
ogists of the country together to confer and compare re- 
sults. This was the origin of the American Association of 
Geologists, who met for the first time at Philadelphia in 1840, 
and he was the first president. This company invit«d the 
naturaiiste to Join them the following year, and the organiza- 
tion was known as the American Association of Geologists 
and Naturalists until 1848, when, by the addition of the phys^ 
icists the society became the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The meetings of this society he al- 
ways attended and took prominent part in its sessions as in- 
dicated by the records. 

A very appreciative biographical sketch was prepared and 
read by Prof. J. P. Lesley before the National Academy at 
Sciences in 1866. To this and to his autobiography we must 
refer those who wish for a fuller information than can be 
given here. The portrait (plate Vll) represents him as he 
appeared not far from the age of flfty-flve. 
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[Cbucial points in thb oeoloot of TBI Lake SiiPsaiOB BaoioN. No. 7.) 
A RATIONAL VIEW OF THE KEWEENAWAN. 

By N. H. WiKCHBLL. UinneaiwIU. Uion. 

The following further difficulties stand in the way of the 
Wisconsin idea of the separateness of the horizontal Lake Su- 
perior sandstones from the tilted. 

1. There is no permanent petrographie distinction between 
them. The red shales and red sandstJines, which are said to 
prevail in the tilted beds, are found in great volume in the tower 
portion of the horizontal beds. This may be seen in consult- 
ing the sections of the horizontal beds recorded by the Minne- 
sota survey ,• and by the descriptions of Mr. Sweet in volume 
III of the Wisconsin report, as well as by those of the eastern 
sandstone for many miles east of Keweenaw point by C. Rom- 
inger. 

2. The tilted beds are sometimes horizontal or nearly so, 
and the horizontal beds are sometimes tilted at high angles.f 

3. The top of the Keweenawan sandstones has never been ob- 
served. 

4. The bottom of the overlying sandstones has never been 
observed except where by regional subsidence it is non-con- 
formable upon the tilted traps or the older crystallines. 

5. In various places the horizontal sandstones, and even 
some of the higher associated magnesian limestones, have been 
seen non -con form able on the traps of the lower portion of the 
Keweenawan, indicating a progressive submergence after the 
tilting of the traps. 

6. The non -con form able contact which is assumed to have 
t-alcen place between the base of the horizontal sandstones and 
the Keweenawan tilted sandstones has never been observed. 

7. The whole region in which this question centers is one of 
disturbance and eruptive action. Ever since some of the hor- 
izontal sandstones were deposited there have been such move- 

•N. H. WiHCHKLL, Tenth Minnesota report, pp. 30-34, 1881. 

"fSwKET, Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., vol. iii, p. 46. Irvikg, in Am. Jour. 
Sci., (3), vol. viii, July, 1874, p. 50, describee briefly horizontal red sand- 
atones and shale on Silver creek, but in Copper Beariof; Rocks of Lake 
Superior, Mon. V, U. S. Cieol. Survey, he mcludes these in his upper 
member of the Keweenawan. See plate ixii. See also p. Ill, where 



I, Geol. Sur. of "Mich., vol. i. p. 185, 1873. 
At nearly all the points where the horizontal sandstnae lies non-con- 
formably upon the traps it Ib locally highly tilted away from the traps. 
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ments that the sandstones are broken and thrust in variouR 
attitudes in their immediate relations with the traps. 

8. The shortest observed interval between the horizontal 
sandstones and the tilted sandstones, within which such non- 
conformity must occur, if it exist at all, is four miles, viz., 
between Montreal river and Clinton point, both in Wisconsin. 

9. If it were to be affirmed that there is no such non-con- 
formable contact between these sandstones, the statement 
could not be disproved by any known facts. 

10. If the statement were to be made that the upper part of 
the Keweenawan sandstones passes conformably into the hori- 
zontal, as represented in figure 1, in all places where they are 
in contact, excepting only a slow subsidence of the whole re- 
gion, bringing the later horizontal sandstones unconformably 
over wider and wider areas of formerly tilted rocks, such 
statement could not be disproved by any known facts, but 
would be in harmony with all that is known of these forma- 
tions. 



^jh^ji»m 



Fmiiu 1. Structural relatioHB ot Che HadgUHm at Clioton point. Montreal rirsr 
and SUier creek. This coUooatlon of these outcrops is wamntfld by Prof. Iirins's 
Bnal mapping ot the sandstoaee on Silyer creek, in Ashland, Co.. Wi«. ICopper-bear- 
inc Rwks. pTate iiii.) 

Up to the date of Maj. Brooks' work in the Lake Superior 
region it had generally been considered that the trap rocks of 
the copper- bearing series, and the sandstones with which they 
are associated, whether inter strati fled or otherwise, consti- 
tuted essentially one formation, all the non -conformities that 
were observed being local phenomena such as an epoch of 
eruptive disturbance would be subject to. When, however, 
the nun- con form able- underlying trap rocks at Taylor's Falls 
(i. e. St. Croix falls) were traced from that point to their 
connection with the trap rocks in the northern part of Wis- 
consin and Michigan, it was thought at once that the evidence 
bore out the conclusion that the upper sandstone was a for- 
mation distinct from the copper-bearing series. The upper 
sandstone being considered, at Taylor's Falls, as of Potsdam 
age, it was appropriate, with that view of the evidence, to give 
a new name to the trap rocks. When later it was found that 
a great thickness of sandstone is sometimes seen tilted con- 
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formably with the trapw, and must therefore belong with them, 
it became necepsary to divide the Randntone between the PotH- 
dam age and the age of the Keweenawan. When, still later, 
it was found that the overlying strata at Taylor's Falls are 
not of the age of the eandetoneR whioh, in the Lake Superior 
bafin proper, overlie unt'onforniably the trap roeks, but are 
eonaiderably higher, and actually consist, in part, of the mag- 
nesian limestones which are well known a« parts of the Cal- 
cifcrous of New York state, it became apparent that the basal 
beds of the supposed non -con form able upi>er sandstones had 
nowhere been seen, but that the Taylor's Fails locality could 
not be taken to show a wide-spread non-conformity between 
two separate formations, but rather implied that after the 
time of the eruptlves there had been, in the Lake Superior re- 
gion, a subsidence which at first brought some of the lower 
sandstones upon the tilted traps n on -con form ably, and at a 
later date also brought some of the higher sandstones and 
some of the magnesian limestones non -con form ably upon the 
same beds in other places. These facts have been brought to 
light since the new name was applied, and they should be 
given their projier signifleance, since they disturb the grand 
cimclusion as to the distinctness of the eruptive age from the 
Potsdam. Without the knowledge of this progressive sub- 
mergence after the epoch of eruption, and without the knowl- 
edge of the later crustal movements which, after the deposi- 
tion of the horizontal sandstones, have disturbed them on a 
grand scale in Douglass Co., Wis<'onsin, and along the Ke- 
weenaw peninsula, it was a very reasimable conclusion that 
the Keweenawan in all its parts is non-conformable below all 
the "horizontal sandstones." That would be the first inter- 
pretation that would be put upon the facts as seen by Brooks 
and Irving. It seems now, however, that the violent tilting 
and shattering which the Keweenawan strata have sutfered 
niav in part be of » date as late as after the horizont-at 
sandstones, and in part due to local volcanic or other dynamic 
disturbance during the progress of the eruptive epoch, and, 
finally, in part due to a grand crustal movement which has ad- 
vanced since Archean time tending to give both these and nil 
earlier strata a synclinal dip toward lake Superior. 

The only point, however, which it is intended to insist on, at 
this place, is the lack of sufficient evidence to show a general 
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erosion inten-al i)etween the KeweenHwan MandstoneH and the 
horizontal nandBtones — suph an interval aw would allow the 
lap8e of the time involved in the Taeonit-, or Lower Canibrinn, 
while the region of lake Superior was dry land. During such 
an interval the upper Keweenawan flandxtoneK would have 
been entirely swept away, or so hardened that they would 
show marked litholofficaleontrastn with the "horizontal sand- 
n tones." 

What ha« now been paid relating to the Keweenawan is 
mainly of the nature of deBtnietive and contrnverpial criti- 
cinni of the views which are wet forth in Bulletins 81 and 86. 
of the United States Geological Sur\-ey, touching the nature 
and structural relations of those rocks. It sometimes becomes 
necessary to enter up<m wholesale re-examination of the evi- 
ilences on which hypotheses are founded. It is proposed now 
to construct the Keweenawan in the light of some newly dis- 
<-overed facts, and to indicate its ntratiii^raphic place. 

The enijitire rirriit irhlrh htire been iurlnilrtl in Mlchigiiii, 
WiKcnniin niiit Ximifsotti In the Keireeiiaimi) ruiiaiat nf tir.it 
iride/ff <li(feient «pr/e*, of widely ne/jtirafed mjei: This state- 
ment is bBHe<l on fuct» observed in Minnesota, mostly not yet 
published in detail, but it is believed to l)e equally applicable 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. The brief letter of Dr. U. S. 
Grant published* in June, 1H94, expresses the key to this sep- 
aration, viz., the Animikie was upturned by eruptive disturb- 
ance, and changed to quartz-porphyries and pnibably augite- 
fyenites prior to the Keweenawan. ■ Along with this disturb- 
ance there issued from greater depths in the earth great 
quantities of gabhro and allied eruptives. This may be fully 
understood by consulting the important work of Dr. W. S. 
Bayley on Pigeon [H>int,f without further specification. The 
eruptive red rocks which Bayley has described can be traced 
westwardly to Brule lake, and still further west and to Ihi- 
luth. They are not of Keweenawan age, though so mHpi>ed 
and described by Irving. They are everywhere associated 
with modified conditions of the Animikie and with coarsely 
<rryat«lline basic rock. Indeed, the great gabhro, or anorthosyte, 

*Ahebican Geolo4iist, vol. xni, p, 13T, 1891. 

tThe eruptive and eedinientarj- rocks of Pigeon point, Minn., unci 
their contact phenomena. Bulletin 108, U. S. Geol. Surv., 1893. 
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lUftSBee are believed to be wholly of this age. The writer has 
dim-uBsed the pre- Ke ween a wan age of this gabbro quite fully, 
based on LawRon's report and vivid illustrations from photo- 
graphs, in Bulletin 8, of the Minnesota survey, and thereeults 
of later field work in northeastern Minnesota have only served 
to supply details entirely conniatent with this general distinc- 
tion. The basal conglomerate at Grand Portage island con- 
tains pebbles from these eruptive rocks as well as from the 
hardened elastics of the Animikie adjacent. The great gab- 
bro dikes which cut the Animikie about Grand Portage bay, 
rising abruptly, as in Mt. Josephine and Hat point, from three 
hundred to a thousand feet above lake Superior, ext«nd from 
Pigeon point characteristically across the Indian reservation 
and to Brule lake. At this point the slates are hardened into a 
"black rock," or are rendered vesicular, but are distinguisha- 
ble as members of the Animikie. The details of the extension 
of these eruptives to Duluth cannot be given here. Suffice it 
t'O say that as a group they appear on the lake shore at many 
places, and apparently flowed as lava sheets. They consti- 
tute the felsyt«s at Grand Marais, and at Baptism river and 
near Duluth. They easily furnish pebbles on the lake beach. 
This group seems to constitute the most of the shore on the 
north side of the lake, in Minnesota, leaving much less of the 
Keweenawan proper than has been supposed. The later Ke- 
weenawan eruptives invaded these eruptives in the form of 
laccolites and of dikes. Thegabbro is frequently cut by them. 
The beautiful display of these later Keweneewan basic erupt- 
ives at the red rock point east of the " Eastern palisades" 
may be mentioned. The trap sheets that pass about and un- 
derlie the "Great palisades" are of Inter Keweenawan, the 
palisades themselves being pre- Keweenawan. The red islands 
at and east of Beaver bay are pre -Keweenawan. At Beaver 
bay and eastward from there the later traps hold many pieces 
of the earlier eruptives, both basic and acid, which they have 
derived from them in flowing along. These have been noted 
by several geologists. 

The reader is referred to a fuller dis<!U8sion of this question 
in the introduction to Bulletin VIII, of the Minnesota survey, 
where also is presented evidence of a similar separation in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 
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After the Animikie reruiution ifat a long erotiou interval, 
ThiB int«r\-al i« emphasized by the eilieeous conglomeratea that 
havf already been referred to — first at the base of Grand 
Portage island, seeond, in the valley of the St. Louis river, 
and third, west of Agogebic lake, as described recently by 
Van Hise.* This conglomerate we are disposed to consider as 
pre-Keweenawan, notwithstanding the argument of Van Hise 
that it is post- Keweenaw an. Its readiness to disintegrate on 
exposure to the atmosphere is perhaps its strongest evidence 
of post- Ke ween a wan age. So far as observed all pre-Kewee- 
nawan conglomerates are much indurated. 

In addition to these localities Sweet has described it in T. 
32, R. 6 W., Wisconsin, on the Chippewa river, but without 
apprehending its age, except that he found it underlying a 
massive quartzyte. The conglomerate here reaches 300 feet 
in thicknesB.f It has been fully described by the Wisconsin 
Geological Surrey.* This conglomerate and the overlying 
quartzyte have been found in Minnesota associated as in Wis- 
consin. At New Ulm this conglomerate lies on a coarse red 
granite and has a thickness exposed of about 25 feet. As a 
(conglomerate this formation is not known further southwest, 
but as a quartzyte it appears conspicuously in Cottonwood 
<!ounty. where it forms a long eharacteristie ridge. It reappears 
in Pipestone county, and is well known at Sioux Falls, in 
South Dakota. Hed felsytes, probably connected with it, have 
been described by S. W. Beyer.g and certain diabases appar- 
ently cutting it in South Dakota have been described by G. E. 
Culver and W. H. Hobbs.J 

This red quartzyte has had various names, and has been as- 
signed to various ages. The authorsof the Wisconsin geolog- 
ical report, 1873-1879, referred it to the Huronian, and they 
have since so considered it, though, later. Van Hise has char- 
itably covered the whole question with the convenient non- 
committal term AlnoHkiiut. The writer originally, in 1872, 

*The Penokee Imn-bearing serieB of MicbiKao and Wisconsin, Mon. 
XIX, U. S. Oeol. Sur., p. 461. 

tE. T. SwEErr, Notes on the Geol<^y of Northern WisconsiD. Wis- 
consin Acad. Sci. and .^.rts, vol. iii, p. 45. 

tVol. IV. p. 575. 

§Iowa Geol^cal Survey, vol. i, 1893, p. 165. 

[iWisconain .\cad. Sciences, vol. viti, p. S06. 
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referred it to the Potsdam, «nd at u later date deswribed I'ar- 
ndoxidfx barberi and Liii'/iihi caluutef from the red i)i]>estone 
flay at Pipestone, Minn., whit'h is a layer embraced in it. 

Probably there is no one who would call in question the fact 
that this conglomeratf and quartsiyte are earlier than the Ke- 
weenawan eruptive age. This is owing to the metamorphisra 
and upheaval towhichit has been subjected, and to a general al- 
liance which it shows in other ways with the older rocks. That 
its age iH post Animikie, i, e,, post lJpi)er Hiironian. is shown 
by its contents. The writer once made, in company with 
Prof. R. J). Irving, a collection of the various sorts of rolled 
lobbies that occur in this conglomerate at New Ulm. One of 
the most common kinds is a sort- of jasper, probably of thp 
same variety as seen by Mr. Sweet in the conglomerate- on the 
Chippewa river. On making thin sections of these jasper 
pebbles they are found to be very characteristically from the 
taconyte beds of the Mesabi range, or from the purallel strata 
of the Penokec range. It may be thought by those who have 
not carefully stiidied the erj'stalline rocks, that a jaxper is not 
a very sure guide to the age of the conglomerate in which it 
may occur as a (>ebble. But a little consideration will show, 
in this case, that there is no mistake. This is a peculiar jasper 
— so peculiar that it has received the special name Idrtiiiiil*.* 
Several thin sections are illustrated in Kulletin X, Minnesota 
survey, by Mr. J. E. Spurr (plates V, VI, VII and VIII) who 
considers this taconyte one of the stages of transformation of 
the ores of the Mesabi range from glaueonite to hematite. 
Prof. Van Hise has illustrated others from the Penokee range 
in his discussion of the Penokee iron-bearing rocks (phtea 
XXVI, XXVII and XXIX) but he gives a different explana- 
tion of their origin. Setting aside entirely the question of 
their origin it is plain that they are peculiar to the upi)er 
iron-bearing member of the Lake Superior region. Such jas- 
per pebbles of course might be found in any lat#r fragmental 
rock, through the transportations which the formations un- 
dergo as debris from older to newer strata. But if it be char- 
act«riHtic in its indigenous form of a certain horizon it will 
never be found in a conglomerate at a lower stratigraphic hori- 
zon. This is the case with this curious jaej)er. There are 

•H. V. WisCHKLL. Twentieth Minnesota report, p. 12i, 1893. 
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liitiiileil jimiifia \i\ iht.' nXAar RtrutH, »iiil tliey arc reppated in 
the MtsHbi rnckn. (iwinj; to the reciirreni';' i>f thf KHtiie caimos 
and <-r)nditii>iiN in the time of the Mesabi inm nre, or owing to 
the existence of ei)nglom3rat?s in th:- Mesabi roi-ks di'rived 
from the oldT rni-ks', but th^re are ni) taionyte jasperc in the 
older ro:-ks ; at least, during all the time that the members of 
. the Minn-.Hota survey have studied the older rocks none have 
been found, and they have not bpcn reported from the lower 
strata by any oth;-r geologist. Dr. U. S. Oranf, who detected 
this tacimyte in this conglomerate, has kindly made the ac- 
eompanying drawings which show theiK* taconyte grains mag- 
nified about thirty diameters. 
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FtouBB Z (UiuD. Gool. Sur. Nn. Kti Bi und FmuKi 
Thin aectioiu of taconyte jipbbles in the conslnmi 

HinD. The black, buth xufld and doU, represents _.__ 

tween and in tiie granulex, if very flnel)- cryetalliae Hllica. The iron ore thus not 
only aoBt» the aunace at thp itranules, but penetratHH into thorn and wHnetlmeti 
makea up wliule RranuleB. HuKniSed about thirty diameteni. 

This seema to prove that the Sioux quartzyte, the New Ulm 
quartzyte, the Barraboo quartzyte and the Barron County 
quartzytes are of the same age, since they have always been 
linked under one grouping by all who have classified them. 
Being pOHt-Mesabi and post-Penokee and pre -Ke we en a wan the 
<|uestion next arises, where are they to b? found in the Peno- 
kee region? Then nre heloii' Hie Keirp.eiiiiiriiii ifiiibimen. It is 
a fact, which has not attraeted much attention, that there is 
a considerable quartzyte and conglomerate below the Kewee- 
nawan diabases in the Feuoke;' district. The writer first, so 
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far as known, reported this in the Penokee district, and re- 
ferred it to the base of the Keweenawan,* But a very slight 
exposure was seen near Bessemer in 1886. Mr. W. G. La Rue, 
of Barraboo, Wis., gave more definite information concerning 
it. North from the Colby mine near the bluffs of the Kewee- 
nawan range, which there are plainly visible rising as a series 
of hills within a mile or lees of the village (Bessemer), he was 
employed to explore for ore. Under the Keweenawan diabases, 
or gabbro, he found a quartzyt« and a sandntone, the two dif- 
fering only in induration, both consisting of crystalline quartz. 
He shaft«d under the quartzyte in a conglomerate of iron ore, 
and after a time he found that the conglomerate turned al- 
most at a right angle toward the north. He did not ascertain 
what was under the conglomerate, but he found the quartzyte 
and sandstone txigether had a thickness of at least 236 feet. 
This waa in the 8. W. i, N. E. i, sec. 10, 47-16, Michigan. 

Besides the points mentioned in Minnesota two others may 
be referred to. In 1879 the writer noted a red quartzyte, 
whose appearance reminded him of the New Ulm rock, on the 
upper waters of the Temperance river, near the Meeabi divide. 
This is much re-crystallized, however, so far as specimens col- 
lected show, but some of the thin sections consist almost whol- 
ly of quartz. This quartzyte range occurs just south of the 
anorthosyte and the red-rock belt, and north of the principal 
Keweenawan ridge. Again, in Bulletin V, of the Minnesota 
geological survey, will be found the record of a deep well 
drilled at Short Line Park, in the St. Louis valley west of Du- 
luth. This well is located about 200 feet above the river, on 
the flank of the " gabbro " range, which here, however, consists 
of a more or less diabasic, amygdaloidal rock. The drill 
struck at the depth of 463 feet, a quartzose rock, or grit, 
which proved to develop at a greater depth into a siliceous 
conglomerate which was described as pgritiffrntiK, plainly the 
same as that which is at the river side about a mile further 
down the valley, already referred to as probably being pre- 
Keweenawan. This rock was struck below 230 feet of the so- 
called gabbro of that region, and developed a thickness of 67 
feet. 

With this it is sufficiently shown that nfler the Aniinikie 
*8ijtteenth Minnesota report, pp. 55-.%; Eighteenth report, pp. 12-43. 
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there i'<i» a long eronion iHlerral, It may be that the great fel- 
eiyt«-pebble <>onglaiDerate at the mouth of the Uostreal river 
will prove yet to be the banal conglomerate of the Keweena- 
wan proper. It in evident that it remains yet to trare out this 
quartzyte and conglomerate carefully in Wificonsin and Michi- 
gan, &s welt an in Minnesota, for that they have an important 
place and RigRificancc«eems unquestionable. It will doubtless 
be found, in the main, along the base of the precipitous side 
of the Keweenawan ridge, in Minnesota on the north side of 
the Keweenawan hilla and in Wisconsin on the south side of 
the same range. Owing to the induration which it and the 
overlying sandstone have aulfered by the action of the Ke- 
weenawan traps, it is very persistent and has escaped the de- 
struction which otherwise would have befallen it. In volume, 
character and hardness it is comparable to the conglomerate 
and associated quartzyte described by the writer at Cascade, 
Mich., and at Ishpeming.* At the former of these points it 
lies on the Taconic ore horizon of the Animikie and contains 
the peculiar taconyte pebbles, but at the latter it is non-con- 
formable on the lower Iron horizon, viz., that of the Vermilion 
range of Minnesota, and is made up locally of the debris of 
the Archean. The horizon of the conglomerate itself, how- 
ever, is the same at both points, as it is traceable continuously 
between them. It has beeu supposed to belong in the base of 
theTaconic horizon (Upper Huronian) but evidently it is later 
and, according to the foregoing classification, belongs to the 
base of the Keweenawan. Other conglomerates in the region, 
much less dense, though non-conformable on the Taconic iron 
horizon, may belong higher. The mere fact that a conglom- 
erate contains taconyte does not prove it to belong at the base 
of the Keweenawan. It only proves that it cannot be older 
than the base of the Keweenawan. 

There is a curious anomaly to which Van Hise has called 
attention in the Penokee region, viz., the "cherty carbonate" 
is intermittent, although it is a part of the Penokee series. A 
conglomeratic quartzyte lies n on- con form ably upon it. It 
may be that in some places he has mistaken the basal con- 
glomerate of the Keweenawan for a conglomerate of the Pen- 
okee series. In case the structural relations do not sufficiently 

•Sixteenth Minnesota report, pp. iS-^, 1887. 
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determine the strati graph it- place of such a tranfigressive con- 
glomerate, an inspection of the pebbles would decide. If any 
of them ennsist of the pe<:iiliar taconyte, the conglomerat* 
must be later than the Penokee series. 

Prof. Van Hipe has kindly submitted for examination three 
specimens taken from this conglomerate, viz.. Nob. 9418, 9420 
and 9449 (mentioned on pp.167 and 169, Mon. XIX, U. S. 
Geol. Survey). They are from sees. 14 and 16, of T. 47-45 W., 
Michigan. The first two of these show no evident taconyte 
pebbles but numerous angular and sub-angular pieces of 
cherty silica, in a dark gray or greenish matrix. Ko. 9449 is 
similarly composed, but coarser and lighter colored. There is 
near the center of this specimen a large light-gray, impure, 
cherty mass or fragment whose texture and composition are 
not unlike some parts of the taconyte seen in the Mesabi rocks 
of Minnesota, hut there are no certain or characteristic glob- 
ular spots in any of the pebbles marking the conglomerate as 
post-Penokee. The conglomerate at the Palms mine likewise 
shows, in one s]>ecimen belonging to the Minnesota survey, 
nothing but debris from the Archean. 

On the north shore of lake Su|)erior this conglomerate leaves 
the Minnesota shore at Grand Portage island. It reappears 
at the west end of Isle Boyale, where it has a large exiK>sure, 
and is overlain by red sandstone.* It is largely exposed north- 
ward from Siskiwit bay, having a strong dip toward the south. 
The northern rim of this island is composed of a dike or series 
of dikes of the type of the Grand Portage and Pigeon Point 
dikes. The shore is high and precipitous and the water very 
deep, caused by the perpendicularity of an immense Animikie 
dike. The overlying Keweenawan conglomerate consists of 
feleitic material of Animikie source, also of some of the hard- 
ened grits of the Wauswaugoning quartzyte. Thus isle Roy- 
ale is divisible between the Animikie and the Keweenawan, 
the larger portion of it belonging to the latter. The strike of 
these Keweenawan beds is such that they cannot reach the 
Lake Superior shore again until many miles east of Thunder 
bay and Nipigon. In addition to this, they differ so remark- 
ably from the fragmental strata, which at Thunder bay and 
Black bay have been considered the base of the Keweenawan 

•Tenth Minnesota report, p. 48. 
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by Irving and V«n Hiwe, that they cannot be parttllelizfd with 
them, although they tlire<-tly overlie non-con formably the 
same Aniniikie betlw. 

Mr. Thomas Macfarlane concluded from hirt Bection of the 
Keweenawan at cape Maniaini^e, on the eastern whore of lake 
Sui>eriot*, that a sandHtone of greater age than the bedded 
traps is a reasonabie euppowition, from the evidence, and that 
it perhaps behnigx to the lower group of the upper copper- 
hearing werien. He seems, however, in deference to the opin- 
ion of Sir William Logan, to have finally decided that it is a 
part of the non-conformable overlying sandstones which ex- 
tend to Saiitt Ste. Marie. 

The Kefeeiiiiiriia ffi'/itirr rti/e, J'olhiiriii'j /lie. •i<-riimul»liiiii 
of thin roiif/loiiii'i-iite iiii'l iiiinriztite, Hepiiroli'tl the I'nrnihij-iilfii 
hiii-izoii J'riiin the Ih'rellii'-r/ihiilHn hiiriziin. The former is rep- 
resented by I'lir'nltij-i'ilen hiirhri-l of the pij)eKtone clay, and the 
latter by the fossils of the St. t'roix beds of the Mispissippi 
v»lley. It is evident from the non-discovery of fossils that 
during the accumulation of the Lake Kuperior sandstone, 
which seems to be conformable below the St, Croix sandstones 
and dolomytes, the o<-ean's waters were not yet Huffieiently 
settled to allow of the existence of animal life, at least in the 
Lake Sui>erior region. There is no evidence that the ocean 
was driven out at once after the eruptions. 

The 1Heiielliix hurizmi ii Hf/rTcffit friiiii the I'nri'ilojritleii 
hunznii % 'Ae 'llili'rh<i,,re Ih'il ringed the Aiiimikie. The ab- 
sence of Olenellus, and of nearly nil fossils, from the Animikie 
strata of course stands yet in the way of the full establish- 
ment i>f this proposition. But there is every reason to expect 
that the proper fauna wilt yet he discovered in these beds. 
Indeed, it is not wholly wanting. Mr. G. F. Matthew has de- 
scribeil a Taonurus-like impression from the Animikie rocks 
of the north shore of lake Superior, discovered by Dr. Selwyn, 
and has named it Mf<liiiiirhii!leii.\ This is similar to several 
other forms found by Mr. Matthew in the St. John group of 
New Brunswick and illustrated by him in the same volume. 

Reference should also be made to the indication of foramin- 
iferal fossils in the glauconite sand from which the iron ores 



*Geol()gic«l Survey of Canaila, Report for 18CK, p, l.TC. 
lada, vol. viii, sec. iv, p. 1«, 18 
Jr. Sci., Feb., 1890, as TavitU-hiiitea. 



tTrani. Roy. Soc. Canada, vol. viii, sec. iv, p. 1«, 1890. Originally 
■ • ■ the Am ' - ■ " . -. . . 
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of the Mesabi region are derived. Although as yet no identi- 
fiable organic forma have been detected in the few microscopic 
slides that have been made, their presence in the rock origi- 
nally is so strongly indicated by all the attendant circum- 
stances that Mr. Spurr has included it as probable amongst 
his final conclusions.* This discovery ia also in line with the 
late anDOuncement by Mr, W. D. Matthew of the discovery of 
many foramini feral forms associated with a large amount of 
iron in the St. John group, in New Brunswick,! which points 
to the Lower Cambrian age of the upper iron-bearing rocks of 
the Mesabi region. 



THE MENTOR BEDS: 
A CENTRAL KANSAS TERRANE OF THE COM- 
ANCHE SERIES. 

By F. W.CBAOiK.ColorBdoSpriosB.Colo. 

The MeM/.or bedn, named from a small station in Saline 
county, Kansas, within the area of their outcrop, are a terrane 
of variegated, earthy- textured marine shales, with interca- 
lated beds of brown sandstone, resting in part conformably 
upon the Kiowa shales and in part unconformabty upon the 
drab and purple-red laminated shales and impure limestones 
of the Permian, and succeeded above by the more heavily are- 
naceous fresh-water sediments of the Dakota. They were 
formerly considered by all geologistti as constituting a part of 
the Dakota group, but are now known to belong to the upper 
part of the Comanche series. 

The Mentor beds occur typically in Saline county, to whose 
area their outcrops contribute more than those of any other 
formation, and nearly all of that part over which the Dakota- 
sandstone- topped Iron Cap mound, North Pole mound. Soldier 
Cap mound, and Smoky Hill buttes stand sentinel and indi- 
cate the comparatively recent erosion of the Dakota. They 
occur in the southeastern quarter of Ellsworth county also, 
extending thence eastward across the northern part of Mc- 
pherson county, to and beyond the noted double eminence, 

'American Qeolooist, vol xiii, p. 335. 
Bulletin X, Minnesota Geological Survey, IBU. 
tTrauB. N. V. Acad. 8ci., vol, xii, pp. 108-180, 1893. 
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which, strewn with huge rectangular blocks of quartzytic 
sandstone, is known as Battle hill. They are supposed to ap- 
pear to some extent also in Rice, Marlon, and Dickinson coun- 
ties, though their presence there still lacks eunfirmatinn, and 
in Marion and Dickinson they must be limited to the northern 
and southern parts of the counties respectively. 

The shales of the Mentor beds ate chiefly argillaceous, but they 
contain a greater or less admixture of sand, to which, as soft 
sandstones, they locally give place in certain horizons. They 
apparently contain some lime also, partly in the condition of 
sulphate. Being little consolidated, they weather into gentle 
slopes and broad, low, rounded eminences scarcely worthy the 
name of hills, and present few conspicuous outcrops. Such 
outcrops of the shales as do occur present themselves either as 
limited, more or less steep-faced banks of marly- appearing 
clay, of white, ferruginous-yellow, red, or blue color, or parti- 
colored with two or more of these. Their coloring seems to be 
the result of the variable distribution of oxide, peroxide, and 
Bulphat«s of iron. 

The sandstone of the Mentor beds occurs in thin, local 
strata. While these are of slight consequence judged by the 
space they occupy, they are nevertheless of great strati graphic 
importance, since it is from these alone that our knowledge of 
the geological age of the Mentor terrane has been derived. 
So soft is this sandstone that its natural out^-rops rarely present 
themselves as integral ledges, hutcommonly as slopes scattered 
with lumps and slabs of sandstone, representing the hardest and 
most durable parts of a vanished bed; but occasionally a|>- 
pears a ledge that is considered sufficiently hard and uniform 
to be quarried, yielding a rather soft and poor quality of 
building- St one. Some quarries of this sort, belonging to the 
Mentor beds, may be seen in the district between Bavaria and 
Soldier Cap mound. 

The thickness of the Mentor beds varies greatly, since that 
portion of the terrane that rests directly upon the Permian 
lies unconformably upon the latter and presents considerable 
differences in the elevation of its base. It probably nowhere 
greatly exceeds fifty or sixty feet. 

The fauna of the Mentor beds, so far as at present known, 
is included in the following list: 
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C\ir<li}im kanatxente, Mk. 
Prvfoeardium texanum. Con. 
VitrbieuUi (?) wtcalin. Mk. 
( 'urbiciila militrigoaali'ii, Mk. 
Cgprimeria te.vanii. Roem. 
Tellinn xulutcitiila, Mk. 
ArfOjKigella -mactroidea, Mk. 
LeptiiHolen cnnradi, Mk. 
ifndra BfOiiJvnoiN. M. & H. 
Maif/firita mudyeaiia, Mk. 
Tiirritella nerialiai-graniiMo, R. 
SphfiiodincHH iM-demalig, Von B. 



(Mretifmiiklini. Coq. 
Oatrea qiuulniplieata, Shum. 

Ji'i'di/« viliiiaeiixin. White. 
Gen-illm mudyrana. White. 
MiKlhla iiedernalix, Roem. 
Barbatia jtai-allela, Mk 
Trigonatva iMUnainiiia. Mk. 
Kitcula raihfrhm. CVrr. 
Yoliliii mientdanlii, Mk. 
Trigoiiia rittrigera. CraR. 
OratiiaMlhia iMrmyii. Mk. 

About twenty-five yeitrs ago Prof. B. F. Miidge eolleoted a 
number of marine foenils from Mttndxtnne of the Mentor beile 
(then referrwl to the Dakota) twelve mileB southwest of Sa- 
lina. Of the sixteen mollus<^-an forms reported a« thun col- 
lected by him, fourteen were deseribed by Meek in the Fourth 
Annual Report and in volume IX of the Final Report of the 
Haytlen U. S. Geological Survey of the Territories, all of these 
being illuntratetl in the latter volume ; and two were described 
and figured by White in volume IX of the Proceedings of the 
U. S. National Mu«eum and in the Twelfth Annual Report of 
the Hayden Survey. 

The forms (les<-ribed from this terrane by these authors are 
an: follows: 



(htrva up. 

Avirnia mli«tieiigi». White. 
Orrvillea mudgeana. White. 
BitrlKitia i>amlMa, Mk. 
Trigonarca naliiiaiutis, Mk. 
Viilditl mirrtxliinta, Mk. 
CranKatellhm Monga. Mk. 
('iirbie»la ly I niicoJi'ii, Mk. 



dirbifula KiihlrigfiiiiiliK, Mk. 
Cartlium kansateii§e, Mk. 
PrDloeardiiim naliitd^imi', Mk. 
Tellina aiibxriMa, Mk. 
Arco/xigella martrviileB, Mk. 
Leptonolfn eiinrtuli, Mk. 
Afaryarita miutgeaiia, Mk. 
Turriteila Amu Knur » hi h, Mk. 

The T'irritellii tdnxiineasis of this list is a synonym of '/'. 
xriitiliiii-iiriiuiilntii. Koemer, which o<*curs in all or nearly all 
of the terranes of the middle and upper Comanche. Modlulii 
prill' mil I in. C/ipn'Mi-rin lr.j-iinii and Nphi'tiniHiiriix peitfrniih'n of 
the general faunal list are likewise common to the middle and 
upper Comanche. I'l-itlnriinJiinii HoUiiuptiiii', Meek, is a syno- 
nym of }'. tej-iiiiiiiii,Con., a si)ecies of the Denison beds and of 
the KiowH shales. The sjiecimens of this species figured by 
Meek are young examples: hut the Mentor shales yield large 
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«xainp)e8 of the typical form bo common in the DeniBon beds 
and in the Kiowa shales. The Cardium kamasense is a com- 
mon fossil of the Kiowa shales hut has not been reported from' 
the Denison heds. 0»trea franklin i occurs in profusion in the 
Kiowa shalee and less abundantly in the Denison beds; while 
the <>. ijutidruplicata, abundant in the Denison beds, occurs- 
only in the upper part of the Kiowa shales, and that ratJier 
sparingly. Tn'gonia clavigeru is common in the Marietta 
beds of the Denison and in the Kiowa. In his recent ar- 
ticle on "The Choctaw and Grayson terranes of the Ari- 
etina" (published April 5, 1895, in Colorado College Stud- 
ies, vol. 5*) the writer has noted the occurrence of the 
Voldia microdonta in the Pawpaw clays of the Denison beds. 
It is probable that Margaritnna mudgeana. Meek, should be 
added to the list of species common to the Mentor beds and 
the Kiowa shales, as the writer's X. marcouniia is closely re- 
lated to it and is likely to prove to be synonymous. The re- 
volving earinte on the shell are represented as plain in the 
former and are apparently crenulated or granulated in the 
latter species; but this supposed difference may be due to a 
difference in the state of preservation of the specimens exam- 
ined. 

The Mentor beds are thus seen to be characterized by a 
fauna related to that of the Denison beds and still more closely 
to that of the Kiowa shalee. Their fauna is, in fact, especially 
related to that of the upper part of the latter, 

The stratigraphie relation to the Kiowa shales is also close. 
While the Mentor beds generally rest upon the Permian in Sa- 
line county, they rest in part upon the Kiowa shales further 
southward, as shown by the occurrence beneath them of black 
shales amongst some of whose fossils, submitted to the writer 
from a few miles west of Llndsborg by Prof. J. A. Udden, are 
Modiola sloneiraUemU, nob., and Sphenoditcua pedernalin, 
Roem. ; but whether they are to be considered as overlying all 
of the Kiowa or only a lower part of it, and whether or not 
they merge southward into the upper part of the Kiowa, are- 
questions that remain still unanswered. 

*Ab the datt> of the papers published in this volume hat been called ' 
in question, the writer wishes here to state that, owing to circum- 
stances beyond his control, tbia "Fifth Annual Publicatton" was erro- 
neously dated "ISM," Being a delayed volume, due to appear in 18H, 
it should have been inscribed, "For IBM," and the date of publication, . 
1895, should have been repeated at the foot of tbe title page. 
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THE LARVAL STAGES OF TRILOBIYES; 

By CaABLza E. BEEcmB. N«w HaTen, Conn. 
{Plates Vm-X.) 
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1. Introddctiok. 

It is now generally known that the youngest stages of 
trilobitee found as fossils are minute ovate or discoid bodies, 
not more than one millimetre in length, in which the head por- 
tion greatly predominates. Altogether they present very little 
likeness to the adult form, to which, however, they are trace- 
able through a longer or shorter series of modifications. 

Since Barrande^ first demonstrated the metamorphoses of 
trllobit«s, in 1849, similar observations have been made upon 
a number of different genera by Ford,*2 Walcott,^- ^- ^ Mat- 
thew,«'"'ffl Salter,32 Callaway, i^ and the writer.** '' The 
general facts in the ontogeny have thus become well estab- 
lished and the main features of the larval form are fairly well 
understood. 

Before the recognition of the progressive transformation 
undergone by trilobites in their development, it was the cus- 
tom to apply a name to each variation in the number of tho- 
racic segments and in other features of the test. The most 
notable example of this is seen in the trilobite now commonly 
known as Sno himtita Barrande. It was shown by Barrande* 
that Corda>' had given no less than ten generic and eighteen 
epeciflc names to ditt'erent stages in the growth of this species 
alone. 

The changes taking place in the growth of an individual are 
chiefly : the elongation of the body through the gradual addi- 
tion of the free thoracic segments; the translation of the eyes, 
when present; the modifications in the axis of the glabella; 
the growth of the free-cheeks; and the final assumption of the 
mature specific characters of pygidium and ornamentation. 

Intbepresent paper the larval stages of several species are de- 
scribed and'il lust rated for the first time, and a review is under- 
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taken of all the known early larval stages thus far described. 
ThJB work would have no special interest in itself were it not 
for the fact, that, with our present understanding of triloMte 
morphology, it is poaeible to reach some conclusions of general 
importance, which have a direct bearing on' the significance 
and interpretation of several of the leading features of the 
trilobite carapace, and incidentally upon the structure and re- 
lations ot the naupIiuB of the higher Crustacea, 
n. The Pkotaspis. 
Barrande^ recognized four orders of development in the 
trilobites, as follows : 

i Head predominating, incomplete. ) Tipbs. 

I. ] Thorax nothing or rudimentary. \ Sao hirruta. 
I P}^dium Dothmg-. ) 

( Head dletiact, incomplete. 
II. ] Thorax nothing. 

( Pygidium distinct, incomplete. 
< Head complete. ') 

III. ] Thorax distinct, incomplete. ( Arethuiina konincki. 
{ Pygidium distinct, incomplete. ) 

( Bead complete. \ 

IV. J Thorax complete. [ Dalmanitea haiumanm. 
'{ Pygidium distinct, incomplete. J 

A study of these groups shows at once that they form a 
progressive series in which the first alone is primitive. The 
others are more advanced stages of development^ as shown by 
the larger size of the individuals, and their having characters 
which appear successively in the ontogeny of a species belong- 
ing to the first order of development. To attain the stage 
which is represented by actual specimens, they must have 
passed through earlier stages, which as yet have not been 
found. Furthermore, it is evident that Barrande did not con- 
sider the orders after the first as primitive, and characteristic 
of the genera cited, for, in some remarks under the third or- 
der, he says^: "II est trSs-vraisemblable, que la plupart des 
Trilobites de cette section, ei ce n'est teus, devront etre un 
Jour transferes dans la premiere, par suite de la d^couverte 
probable d'embryons sans segmens thor«cic|ue." 

The geological conditions necessary for the fosstlization of 
the minute larval forms of trilobites are such, that only in 
comparatively rare instances are any of the immature stages 
pres&rved. Larval specimens are doubtless often overlooked 
or neglected by collectors, but generally the sediments are too 
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coarse for the preservation of theBe email and delicate organ- 
isms. In certain horizons and rocks, however, such remains 
are quite abundant, and complete ontological series may be 
obtained. Yet, it is not strange that series of equal compIet«- 
neSB have not been found in all Paleozoic horizons. 

The abbreviated or accelerated development of many of the 
higher Crustacea hah resulted in pushing the typical free- 
swimming, larval nauplius so far forward in the ontogeny 
that this stage is either eliminated or passed through while 
the anima! is still within the egg, so that when hatched It ie 
much advanced. Although the trilobites show distinct evi- 
dence of accelerated development through the earlier inherit- 
ance of certain characters which will be taken up later, yet It 
ie not believed that the normal series or periods of transfor- 
mation were to any degree disturbed, since both the simplest 
and most primitive genera whose ontogeny is known and the 
most highly specialized forms agree in having a common early 
larval type. This would ba expected from their great antiq- 
uity, their comparatively generalized and uniform structure, 
and from the fact that no sessile, attached, parasitic, land, or 
fresh-wat«r species are known. These conditions by introduc- 
ing new elements into the ontogeny would tend to modify or 
abbreviate it in various ways, especially among the higher 
genera. 

Before discussing any of the various philosophical and the- 
oretical problems involved in an att«mpt to correlate the lar- 
val forms of Crustacea, a brief consideration of the known 
facts relating to the larvee of trilobites will be presented. 

Minute spherical or ovoid fossils associated with trilobites 
have been described as possible trilobite eggs, by Barrande^ 
and Walcott,** but nothing is known, of course, of the embry- 
onic stages of the animals themselves. The smallest and most 
primitive organisms which have been detected, and traced 
by means of series of specimens through successive changes 
Into adult trilobites, are, as stated above, little discoid or 
ovate bodies not more than one millimeter in length, as ^own 
on plates VIII and IX. It is fair to assume that we have here 
a general exhibition of trilobite larval stages, since the ten spe- 
cies represented are from various geological horizons, belong- 
ing to the Cambrian, Ordovician and Silurian sediments, with 
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Devonian types, and showing the simple ae well as the highly 
specialized forms. 

All the facts in the ontogeny of trilobites point to one type 
of larval structure. This is even more noticeable than among 
recent Crustacea, In which the nauplius is considered as the 
characteristic larval form. It is desirable to give a name to 
this early larval type apparently so characteristic of all trilo- 
bites, and among different genera varying only in features of 
secondary importance. This stage may therefore be called 
the prota»pi» {np^TOS, primus; affjiis, tci'tinn). 

The principal chara<rterB of the protaspis are the following: 
Dorsal shield minute, varying in observed species from A to 
1 mm. in length; circular or ovoid in form; axis distinct, more 
or less strongly aunulated ; head portion predominating ; 
glabella with five annulations; abdominal portion usually less 
than one-third the whole length of the shield, axis with from 
one to several annulations ; pleural portion smooth or grooved ; 
eyes when present anterior, marginal or submarginal; free- 
cheeks when present very narrow, marginal. 

Several moults took place during this stage before the com- 
plete separation of the pygidium or the introduction of tho- 
racic segments. When such moultx are recognized, they may 
be considered as early, middle and late protaspis stages, and 
designated respectively as anaprotaspis, metaprotaspis and 
paraprotaspis. They introduced various changes, such as the 
stronger annuJation of the axis, the beginning of the free- 
cheeke, and the growth of the pygtdial portion from the in- 
troduction of new appendages and segments as indicated by 
additional grooves on the axis and pleura. Similar ecdyses 
occur during the nauplius stage of many living Crustacea he- 
fore a decided transformation is brought about. Certain of 
these later stages have received a distinctive name, and are 
called the metanauplius. 

It is believed that the protaspis is homologous with the 
nauplius or metanauplius of the higher Crustacea. Most of 
the reasons for this belief will appear later in the present 
paper; some which may be stat«d now are as follows : 

( 1 ) The size of the protaspis does not ditfer greatly from 
that of many nauplii, and representw as large an animal as 
could be hatched from the bodies considered as the eggs of 
trilobites. 
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(2) Some of the sediments carefully examined by the wrlte^ 
could preserve smaller larval trilobites were such originally 
present and provided with a chitinous test, as shown by the 
abundance of minute ostracodes, and the perfection of detftil 
in these and other fossils. 

{3) The protaspie can be shown to be structurally closely 
related to the nauplius, and in a more marked degree possesseB 
Bome characters required in the theoretical crustacean an- 
cestor. 

III. Review of Larval Stages of Trilobites. 

Matthew^'** has carefully described several early larval 
(protaspis) stages of trilobites from the Cambrian rocks of 
New Brunswick, which are very simple and primitive, and will 
be noticed first. 

Solenupleara robbi Hartt; plate VIII, figure 1; from the 
Cambrian of New Brunswick ; after Matthew.^ This larva is 
very minute and circular in outline ; the glabella is obscurely 
anniilated and extends to the anterior margin, where it ia ex- 
panded ; the neck ring is the only one well defined; the ab- 
dominal portion is less than one-third the whole length, and 
is limited by a slight transverse furrow; no traces of eyes or 
free-cheeks discernible. 

Lioxtracm oiiangoadianus Hartt ; plate VIII, figure 2 ; from 
the Cambrian of New Brunswick; after Matthew.''^ This 
form is similar to the preceding, though larger, and with the 
glabella more rapidly expanding in front. The neck segment 
is the only one which is distinct. 

It should be mentioned that most of the larval specimens 
here described and figured are preserved in fine shales and 
slates, as casts of the interior of the dorsal shield, so that 
some features are not as emphatic as on the exterior of the 
test. When well preserved, the axis always shows the typical 
five annulations on the cephalon. 

Ptychopnria Unnartaoiii Walcott; plate VIII, figures 3 and 
4; from the Cambrian of New Brunswick; after Matthew.® 
The earliest stage is slightly more elongate than the preced- 
ing forms. The axis is narrow, expanding in front and ob- 
scurely annulated. five annulations belonging to the cephalon, 
and one to the pygidium, which is very short and separated 
from the cephalon by a distinct groove. 
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The second stage (figure i) is decidedly more elongate ; Uw 
axis is more distinctly annulat«d ; the occipital pleura defined ; 
and the pygidium is larger and has an additional segment. 

Ptychoparia kingi Meek ; plate VIU, figures 6, 6 aad 7 ; 
from the Cambrian of Nevada and Utah. Figure 5 represents 
a cast of the protaepis, and shows a defined occipital ring, 
with the axis slightly expanded and undefined in front; j>jf- 
gidium truncate behind. Figure 6, which is referred to a 
later stage (metaprotaspis) of the same species, shows the in- 
ception of several characters that have not as yet appeared in 
the previous larvae. The axis is very strongly annulated; the 
anterior lobe is nearly as long as the four posterior annula- 
tions of the cephaion, and on each side there is a furrow rep- 
resenting the eye-line of the adult; the free-cheeks are pres- 
ent as narrow marginal plates, including the genal spines ; the 
pygidium shows two segments separated by a furrow. 

An adult Ptgchoparia kitt0i is ehovrn in figure 7 and may 
be taken as representing the sum of the changes passed 
through in the development of larvte like the preceding, be- 
longing to the genera fioltnopleura, Liottraciit and Ptycho- 
paria. The introduction and growth of the segments of the 
thorax are perhaps the most marked changes, but other points 
of importance to be noted are : the comparatively smaller size 
of the cephftlon and its transverse form; the limitation aad 
recession of the glabella, which is now rounded in front, and 
only extends about two-thirds the length of the cephaion ; the 
growth of the eyes and free-cheeks at the expense of the fixed- 
cheeks ; the increased segmentation of the abdomen, shown in 
the axiai and pleural grooves on the pygidium. 

Sao hirtuta Barrande ; plate VIU, figures 8, », 10 and 11 ; from 
the Cambrian of Bohemia ; after Barrande.^ The specimens of 
this species are preserved as casts, and several of the features 
are therefore somewhat subdued. The earliest or anaprotaspis 
stage, represented in figure 8, is quite as primitive in most re- 
spects as any of the preceding. It is circular in outline, the 
annulations of the axis are distinctly shown only in the neck 
segment and pygidial portion, and the eye-line is present. la 
figure 9 of the metaprotaspis, quite an advance is seen in the 
development of the free-cheeks and the more pronounced an- 
nulation of the glabella, together with pleural grooves from 
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the neck segment and those of the pygidium. The next stage 
"(figure 10) probably representH the close of the protaepis stage 
^paraprotaepiB) and the inception of the nepionic condition, 
when the cephalon and pygidium are distinct and before the 
•development of the free thoracic eegments. 

In considering the changes necessarily passed through by 
these larvte previous to attaining their adult characters (figure 
II) the most notable, aside from increase in size and addition 
of the sixteen thoracic segments, are: the appearance and 
translation of the eyes pari pasna with the growth of the free- 
cheeks ; the growth of the border in front of the glabella, 
which now narrows anteriorly, and terminates about one-third 
the length of the cephalon within the margin; the less dis- 
tinct annulation of the glabella: and the development of the 
spines and tubercles ornamenting the test. 

Triarthnie hecki Green; plate VIU, figures 12, 13. and 14; 
from the Ordovician, Utica slate, near Rome, N. Y, A larval 
form of this species was figured by the writer' in 1893. At 
this time, the eye-line was confused with the anterior annula- 
tion of the axis, making the cephalon appear to have six in- 
stead of five annulations. A recent examination of a large 
number of specimens shows that five is the invariable number, 
as here represented. Two protaspidian stages of this species 
have been noticed, ditfering chiefly in the size of the pygidium. 
Both agree in showing a strongly annulated axis, not ex- 
panded in front and terminating some distance within the 
margin. From the first annulation, a slightly elevated ridge 
on each side indicates the eye-line, and extends to the mar- 
ginal eye-lobe. The adult form (figure 14) shows in addition 
to several characters noted in the previous species, the nearly 
complete loss of the two anterior annulations of the glabella; 
the disappearance of the eye-line; and the development of a 
row of nodes along the axis, from the neck segment to the 
proximal segment of the pygidium. 

Acida»i>i» ttibtfviilnlit Conrad; plate IX, figures I, 2 and 3; 
from the Lower Helderberg group, Albany county. New York.* 
■Several of these remarkable larvte have been found perfectly 
'silicified in a limestone from which they have been freed by 
etching. In general form, they resemble the second larval 
'£tage of Sno ( plate VIII, figure 9), but the pygidium is shorter 
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and the glabella does not expand and terminate in the ante- 
rior margin. No eye-line ie present, but the eye-lobes may be 
seen a little within the margin. The glabella has the charac- 
teristic number of annulatione; margin provided with a row 
of denticles; genal angles extended into spines; pygidium 
with four spines. 

The adult condition (figure 3) shows that the eyes have 
moved inwards and backwards to near the neck segment. The 
glabella has lost its annulations.and is broken up into a me- 
dian lobe with two smaller ones on each side, while the neck 
ring ia projected into a spine. The changes noted here are 
much more profound than in any of the preceding genera, 
since Acidanpin is one of the most highly specialized of trilo- 
bit*B in its glabellar structure and elaborate ornftmentation. 
The protaspis, too, partakes of this specialization, and, al- 
though the general form of the shield and the annulation of 
the axis are as primitive as in Trlnrthrun, yet the character- 
istic spinosity of the genus appears even at this early stage 
and ia a marked instance of acceleration of development. 

Arges con»aiiguine«» Clarke; plate IX, figure 4; from the 
Lower Helderberg group, Albany county. New York. A sin- 
■gle larval form of this type has been found and at firat waa 
proviaionally referred to Phaet Aon idea.* The recent publica- 
tion by Clarke," of Arf/es cotmniigiit'/ieiis from the aame horizon, 
and a comparison of the larva with the description and with 
<;onBiderable additional material, renders it now possible to 
■determine definitely the relations of this interesting form. As 
the main details of structure in Aeidanpin and Arget are so 
similar, the transformation a undergone by the larva are much 
alike in each caae. The young Arges likewise shows the same 
acceleration in the development of the apinea and surface or- 
namentation, and the retentiim of the primitive features of 
the glabella. The spsciman sesn in figure 4 represents a late 
larval stage (paraprotaspis), as ahown by the tranaverae form 
«f the cephalon and the large size of the pygidium. 

Proetu» parvianciilui Hall; plate IX, figurea 5, 6 and 7; 
Utiea slate, near Roma, New York. Two larval stages of this 
apecies have bsen found. Ths younger (figure 5) is smooth, 
broadly ovate, .72 mm. long, and widest in front; axis dis- 
tinctly annulated, cylindrical on the cephalon, tapering on the 
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pygidium ; eyes nearly transverse to the ajcis, very large ^Mid 
promiDent, situat«d on the anterior margin, separated only by 
the axis. The specimen represented in figure 6 is in Ibe para- 
protaspiB stage, and measures .90 mm. in length. It shows 
an advance over the other in its size, its larger pygidiupi with 
grooved pleura, and the beginning of the recession of the eyes. 

The adult of this small species Is shown in outline enlai^fed 
two diameters, in figure 7. The principal changes from the 
larva which should be noticed are : the loss of the four ante- 
rior annulations of the glabella, the nec& segment being the 
only one wholly defined, although the basal lobes represent 
remnants of the next anterior ; the translation of the eyes 
backward as far as the pleura of the neck segment, and the 
change from a transverse to a parallel position with respect 
to the axis. 

In the original description of this species,^ no mention was 
made of fine undulating strite ornamenting the entire dorsal 
surface of the test, nor of the basal lobes of the glabella. Both 
these features are present in the type specimen, which is from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as welt as in all the specimens from the 
Utica slate, near Rome, New York. With these additional 
characters, the species is very closely related to Proetus 
decor Ht Barrande. 

0((/M(iN(Ce« soctafiV Barrande; plate IX, figures 8-11; from 
the Ordovician of Bohemia; after Barrande.^ A nearly com- 
plete series of the growth stages of this species is given by 
Barrande. The earliest, or anaprotaspis, stage found (figure 
8) exhibits an outline and axis similar to Aciilnspi». The 
eyes are quite large and situated, as in the same stage of 
J'ro'elim, transverse to the axis, on the anterior border. Crenal 
angles present, but in this case not produced by the free* 
cheeks as in fino and I'tychopariii; glabella strongly annulated, 
increasing in diameter anteriorly, although not expanding at 
the frontal margin as in Nao, etc. In the two following stages 
(figures d, 10), the pygidium increases in size, and the pleura 
are defined. To reach maturity (figure 11), eleven segments 
are developed in the thorax, the glabella becomes more promi- 
nently developed in front, but the five annulations are main- 
tained. The eyes have travelled in and back as far as the 
third head segment, and their longer axes have nwung around 
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into a position parallel with the axial line, w in Pro'etut. 
The pygidium has added many new segments, and the extrem- 
ity is prolonged into a spine. 

Before proceeding further in the discussion of the protaspis, 
it is necessary to notice a number of forms of young trilobit«8 
which have heretofore been referred to the embryonic and lar- 
val stages, but which are now believed to belong to stages 
later than the protaspis. 

It ] t i 





TiavBX 1. Agnothi* ntutiu Bert. : after Bat-raude. 

FtODRB 2. Agnmiiu rtr Barr. ; after BarraDde. 

PlOCaE a. Trin-urle-u* omatui Stemb. ; after Barrau 

FIOUKE 1. Hydrorrphalvt latttmoldei Barr. ; after I 

FlODasH. /fuilrafrphulH>r(irrnjBarr.:after Harrai 

FIOITBI S. Olfmllvl (Iteionacii) OMaphotdrt Emmu 

FlODKE 7. Olenellut 



i; Ford colleetinniorlvlntil. 



Jt (Metonarit) ataphoidrtXmiDonH: atttirVanl. 

FlouKB S. Oltnell-H* iMttonacit) ataphoUirt Emmons : after Walcott. 

Bedden the truly elemenUry forms described by Barrande 
and already noticed (A'ih hirmifa and Dnlmtiiiilen nocialh), 
there are others which he referred to his second, third and 
fourth orders of development.'* Among these Agnontns may be 
taken first. The youngest forms of Affiio»tu» iindua and A. 
rex (figuree 1, 2) measure respectively 2 and 1.3 mm. in length, 
and the adults 13 and 15 mm. The earliest stages of the gen- 
era shown -on plates VIII end IX measure less than 1 mm., 
while the adults are more than 25 mm., with the exception of 
ProfttiK pareiufipulug, which is seldom more than 10 mm. long, 
though this species has a protaspis .72 mm. in length. The 
cephalon and pygidium of the youngest known Ai/non/iia are 
quite separate and distinct, which is not the vase with the 
typical protaspis stage. It therefore seems probable that on 
account of the comparatively large size and advanced strue- 
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ture of the youngest stages observed, the elementary forms of 
this genuB are as yet unknown, and possibly the extreme tenu- 
ity of the t«st in the protaspie has prevented their preserva- 
tion. In the same way the young of Trinucleun (figure 8) 
show a separate cephalon and pygidium, and the specimens 
are in a much more advanced stage of development than the 
protaspis of ProHus, shown on plate IX, figure S. An evi- 
dence of age is furnished, also, in the transverse shape of the 
head, which, in typical elementary forms, is longer than wide, 
instead of wider than long. 

The youngest specimens of Arethnaiiia konluckl, figured by 
Barrande,^ are 2 mm. or upwards in length and have seven or 
more free thoracic segments, with the cephalon wider than 
long. The facts of ont«geny show that younger stages must 
be admitted in which the number of segments diminishes to 
nothing, continuing down to a form agreeing with the pro- 
taspis of other genera. 

It has already been suggested* that the species described by 
Barrande* under the generic name of Uydroeephttliia are prob- 
ably the young of Pafadoxidet. This conclusion receives fur- 
ther support from the undoubted young of Olenellux, a related 
genus, which in its immature stages bears a strong resem- 
blance to Hydrocephalus. The youngest examples of the lat- 
ter have a distinct pygidium, a well- developed cephalon, and 
large eye-lobes at the sides of the glabella, as in adult forms. 
Free-cheeks were evidently present though not generally pre- 
served. See figures 4 and 5. 

The young of Oleiiellus a»aphoitles, described and illustrated 
by Ford^ and Walcott,*'* also present a number of features 
considerably in advance of a typical protaspis. The imma- 
ture characters are mainly the large size of the cephalon and 
the distinct annulation of the axis. The post-protaspidiaa 
characters are the distinct and separate pygidium, the adult 
position of the eyes, and the apparently welUdeveloped free- 
cheeks. In figure 7, after Ford,^ the outer pair of spines be- 
longs to the free-cheeks, the other pair being formed by the 
pleural extensions of the glabella, which were called the in- 
terocular spines. See also figures 6 and 8. 

The young specimen of Ptyckoparin monile Salter sp,, fig- 
ured and noticed by Callaway,*^ is 1.5 mm. in length, and 
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agrees, aa far an can be determined without seeing the origi- 
nal, with what is known of other species of the same genua. 
It probably belongs to a stage later than the protaspie. 

Matthew^ has carefully described some Boiall cephala of 
C'teaocephalus {Hartella) mattkewi and Conocoryphe (^Baili- 
tUa) bniieyi, from the Cambnanof Xew Brunswick. The fact 
of their being separate eepbala, transverse in form, and from 
2 to 3 mm. in length, is sufficient to show that they do not 
represent the youngest stages of these species. 

The immature examples of Agno»ttu, Trinuelm, Aretkv»ina, 
Paradoxidta, Olenellus, C'tenocepkalu* and Conocoryphe, here 
briefly noticed are of great interest in a study of the ontog- 
eny of the various species to which they pertain. In the pres- 
ent paper, however, it is intended chiefly to establish the pri- 
mary larval characters of the trilobites, and therefore only the 
earliest stages are considered. Under the genera Just men- 
tioned, the writer has endeavored to show that as yet their 
ontogeny cannot be traced as far back as the stage which has 
been deflned as the prota»pin. Therefore, any general notions 
of first larval forms must at present be based on the genera Sol- 
enopleura, Lioglracug, Ptychoparia, Sao, Triarthrug, Acidatpigf 
I'roetn* and Dahnanite*. 

IV.- Analysis of Variations in Trilobite Labt£. 

After taking a general survey of the earliest known larval 
stages of trilobites figured on plates VIII, IX, itisevidentthat 
an accurate and detailed description of any one would not ap- 
ply to any other except in certain broad characters. To formu- 
late a definition of the protaspis applicable to all, as has been 
done previously (p. 169), it isnecessary to neglect or eliminate 
some rather striking characters which should now be men- 
tioned. A few features thus omitt«d are considered as very 
primitive larval characters, while others are modifications in- 
troduced in higher or later genera through the operation of 
the law of earlier inheritance. 

From the best evidence now obtainable, the eyes have mi- 
grated from the ventral side, first forward to the margin and 
then backward over the cephalon to their adult position, 
thus, agreeing with Bernard's conclusions. i^ Therefore, the 
most primitive larvte should present no evidence of eyes 
on the dorsal shield, and naturally there would be no free- 
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cti^eke visible. Just euch conditions are satisfied in the 
jrtiiTigest larva of Ptyckoparia, Solenopleiira and Lionimoia, 
which a're the most primitive genera Ahose protaepie is known, 
the ^ye-line is present in the later laVval and adolescent stages 
of these genera, and persists to the adultcondition. In Sno it 
h^s been pushed forward to the earliest protaepis, and is also 
found in the two knoWn larval stages of TriarC/irm. Sao re- 
tains tlie eye-line throughout life, bitt in Triarthrvs the adult 
has no traces of it, and none of the higher and later genera 
studied has ati eye-line at any stage of development. Mat- 
theW Has considered this feature as especially characteristic 
of nlost of the Cambrian genera, and now it is further shown 
to be a <!haYacter first appearing in the lnt«r larval Stages of 
certain' genera (Ptyckoparia, etc.), next in the larval stages 
(Sao), then disappearing from adult stages (Tn'ai-lkrus), and 
finally pushed out of the ontogeny altog^tber (Aci'dnspd, Dal- 
mnnites, etc, ). The eyes are visible on the margin of the dor- 
sal shield after the paraprotaspis stage, later than the eye-line 
in Ptychoparia, Solenoplevrt , Liostramg, Sao and Trinrthru». 
but in the other genera through acceleration they are presen 
in all the protaspis stages, and persist to the mature, or ephe 
bic, condition, moving in from the margin to near the sides o 
the glabella. 

The changes in the glabella are equally important and in- 
teresting. Throughout the lar^'al stages, the axis of the ceph- 
alon is flve-segmented or annulated, indicating the presence ol 
as many paired appendages on the ventral side. In its sim- 
plest and most primitive stat«, it expands in front, joining and 
forming the ant«rior margin of the head (larval Ptychoparia, 
Sao). During later growth it becomes rounded in front and 
terminates within the margin. In higher genera through ac- 
celeration it is rounded and well-defined in front even in the 
eaHiest larval stages and often ends within the margin (lar- 
val Triarthrvs, Acidaspts). From these common types of sim- 
ple, pentamerous glabellie, all the diverse forms among adult 
individuals of various genera have been derived, through 
cHknges affecting any or all of the lobes. The modifications' 
usUally take ^lace in the anterior lobes flrat, and gradually in- 
volve the others, though rarely disturbing the neck segment 
whidh is the most persistent of all. Six lobes are occaBion- 
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ally found in the glabella of some spet-ies. Th^y do not indi- 
cate an additional pair of limbs, for the extra lobe is produced 
( o ) by division of the anterior lobe through the greater or lesfi 
extent of the eye-line across the axis, as in Olenellun, Purudnr- 
ide» and Offygfa ; or (6) by the marked development of mus- 
cular fulcra, which are supposed to be connected with the 
hypostoma. 

The next structures not especially noticeable in all stages 
of the protaepis are the free-cheeks, which usually manifest 
themselves in the meta- or paraprotaspis stages, though some- 
times even later. Since they bear the visual areas of the eyes, 
their appearance on the dorsal shield is practically simultan- 
eous with these organs; and before the eyes have travelled 
over the margin, the free-cheeks must be wholly ventral in posi- 
tion. They are very narrow when first discernable (plate VIII, 
figures 6, 9 and 10), and in Pjilchiipurin, Sao, etc., include the 
genal angles, but in DitUnnnitts they extend only a short dis- 
tance below the eyes. 

The remaining features of the protaspie which here require 
notice are the pleural furrows and the pygidium. The pleura 
from the anterior segments of the glabella are occasionally 
shown, as in the young of Olenelliis (figure 6), but usually the 
pleura of the neck segment are the first and only ones to be 
distinguished on the cephalon, the others being so intimately 
coalesced as to lose all traces of their individMality. This 
makes the cranidium, or head shield, exclusive of the free- 
cheeks, consist of the fused lateral extenstotis or pleura of the 
head segments, as already noticed by Bernard.*^ The possible 
pleural or segmental nature of the free-cheeks will be noticed 
later. 

The distinct pleura of the pygidium appear soon after the 
anaprotaspis stage, and in some genera (^Sao, Dalmanitet) are 
even more marked than in the adult state, much resembling 
separate segments. The growth of the pygidium is very con- 
siderable through the protaspis stages. At firstit is less than 
one- third the length of the dorsal shield, but by the successive 
addition of segments, it soon becomes nearly one-half as long. 
In some genera it is completed before the appearance of the 
free thoracic segments, though usually new segments ate add- 
ed during the adolescence of the animal. 
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A number of genera present adult characters, which agre& 
closely with some of the larval features noticed In this section, 
and are important in a phylogenetic study of the trilobites. 
The main features of the cephalon in the simple protaspis 
forma of Soletioplenra, Lioftrncui and Ptychoparia, are re- 
tained to maturity in such genera as Vnraiiiia and Acotitheus,. 
which have the glabella expanded in front, joining and form- 
ing the anterior margin. They are also without eyes or eye- 
line. Ctenocephalus retains the archaic glabella nearly to ma- 
turity, and likewise shows eye-lines and the beginnings of the- 
free-cheeks (larval iSno). Coiiocoi-yphe and Ptyckoparta are 
still further advanced in having the glabella rounded in front, 
and terminated within the margin (larva of TriaHhrue). 
These facts and others of a similar nature show that there are 
characters appearing in the adults of later and higher gen- 
era, which successively make their appearance in the protaspis- 
stage, sometimes to the exclusion or modification of structures 
present in the most primitive larva. Thus the larvte of Dal- 
manitat or ProelH», with their prominent eyes, and glabella 
distinctly terminated and rounded in front, have characters^ 
which do not appear In the larval stages of ancient genera, 
but which may appear in their adult stages. Evidently such 
modifications have been acquired by the action of the law of 
earlier inheritance, or tachygenesis. Altogether it seems that 
we have represented on plates VIII and IX a progressive series 
of first larval stages in exact correlation with adult forms, the 
latter also constituting a progressive series, structurally and 
geologically. 

A summary of the features added to the dorsal shield of the 
anaprotaspis stage of acceleration during the evolution of the 
class, from the simpler forms of Cambrian times to the later 
and more highly differentiated Dalmitnilei, Pro'etm and Acid- . 
«*/)/«, would Include: the free-cheeks; the eyes; the more 
strongly lobed glabella, rounded in front; the transient eye- 
line ; the genal angles ; and the ornaments of the test. 

These additions, as may be seen by reference to plates VIII 
and IX, considerably complicate and modify the primitive 
protaspis, but, as previously mentioned, it does not lose any 
of its essential structures. Besides, it is possible to trace the- 
origin and significance of the acquired characters, and thus to 
assign to each its true value. 
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V. Antiquity ok the Tkilohites. 

The superlative age of the trilobit^s has been generally rec- 
ognized, and is too well known to require more than a parsing 
notice. Even in the earlieut Cambrian, they bear evidence of 
great antiquity in their diversified form, their larval iiiodifi- 
catione, and their polymerous head and caudal shield, all of 
which features show that trilohite pliylogeny must reach far 
back into pre-Cambrian times. 

Not only are the smallest species found in the Cumbrian 
(^^no«fu«),butalsomany of the largest {Paradoxidex). There 
is a great range of variation in the number of free thoracic 
segments, varying from two in Aj/ixistut to twenty in Panidnj-- 
iden. The pygidium likewise shown extreme variation of from 
two to upwards of ten ankylosed se^ents. The eyes may be ab- 
sent as in Agno»tnii and Jticrodisciig, or very large as in Porit- 
doxidei, though both in this respect and in the number of 
somites, free or fused, the Cambrian genera are exceeded in la- 
ter deposits. In ornamentation and spiniform processes, the 
Cambrian species show considerable development though uot 
as great as others since that time. However, the wide varia- 
tions they do present in this particular indicates differentia- 
tion and specialization considerably removed from the begin- 
ning of the trilohite phylum. 

The acquisition of distinct larval stages could only have 
been reached through a long series of changes in ancestral 
forms. The composition of the cephalon and caudal shield 
indicates a derivation from some primitive form, probably 
annelidan, in which, through adaptation to special require- 
ments, certain polar segments became fused, forming very 
distinct terminal body regions. Furthermore, the tribolites 
are the only large division of the Arthrdpoda which has 
become extinct. The Uerostomata and Phyllocarida, cul- 
minated a little later, though still represented by living 
species, but all the other divisions apparently have continued 
to increase since their inception during Paleozoic time. The 
only known arthropod contemporaries of the trilobites in the 
Cambrian are the Merostomata, Ostracoda, Phyllopoda, and 
Phyllocarida, all of the higher forms apparently having de- 
veloped since that time. A more graphic view of the geolog- 
ical range and dietributioq of the arthropods is represented in 
the following table: 
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Having thus far rfvicwi-d the features of the priinidve pro- 
taspis: iind some of the chHracters it acquired through earlier 
inheritance, together with the comparative age of the differ- 
ent groups of arthropo<lH, it must be concedetl, that, in inter- 
preting crustacean ph_vlogeny from the faetfi of ontogeny, the 
frilohiteti, no far aw they show wtructure, are entitled to first 
place. Moreover, since the appi-ndages are quite fully known 
and from them the trilobite proves to l>e « most generaliEed 
and primitive eruBtHeean, still greater reliance can be plaeed 
<m deductions based upon a study of this type. The recent 
discoveries of the antennie and the exact details of trilobite 
structure, together with the larval homologies here made and 
the concordance of trilobites with the theoretical original 
crustacean leave almost no doubt as to their true crustacean 
affinities. Woo<lward,^ from another point of view, reaches 
the same opinion by saying: "The trilobita, being certainly 
amongst the earliest forms of Crustacea with which we are ac- 
quainted, cannot be removed from that class without destroy- 
ing its ancestral record." 

VI. Restoration of the Protabpis. 

At first thought, the attempt to reconstruct the ventral eide 
of the trilobite protanpis may seem a little hazardous or pre- 
mature, but a careful consideration of all the data leads the 
writer to undertake this with some confidence. 
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The geiiiiB Triiirfhnix is taken for the basis of this restora- 
tion, as it is to-day the best l(nown of all the trilobites, and 
its ventral structure has been ascertained to a degree of per- 
fection of detail which compares favorably with many of the 
recent crustaceans.*''*'' The writer has studied the structure 
of many adult and immature specimens some of them not more 
than 5 mm. in length, so that fortunately the appendages are 
known at many stages of growth. Especially are the young 
and rudimentary limbs near the extremity of the pygidium 
in adolescent individuals of considerable morphological inter- 
est, for they agree closely with the phyllopoditorm trunk ap- 
pendages in the metanauplius of Apus, and protozoea of Eu- 
ji/iHutiii, or in a general way, with the still more rudimentary 
trunk limbs in the uauplius stages of these and other forms. 

It has been definitely ascertained that thecephalon in trilo- 
bites bears five pairs of jointed appendages or limbs* In lar- 
val or immature specimens, and in adults in which the glabella 
retains its primitive structure, this number is indicated on the 
dorsal shield by the fi%-e lobes or annulalions of the glabella, 
including the neck ring. These may therefore be taken as 
representing, in so far, the original segmentation of the head, 
and agree with what is generally accepted as the primitive 
structure in modern true Crustacea. The head portion of the 
protaspis clearly shows this ])entasomitic structure, and evi- 
dently carried a corresponding number of paired limbs on the 
ventral side. It has also been demonstrated that the anniila- 
tions on the axis of the pygidium correspond to the number 
of paired limbs beneath, exclusive, of course, of the anal seg- 
ment. Here, too. it is possible to tell from the pygidial por- 
tion of the protaspis the number of limbs present during life. 
The protaspis of 7'ritirthrim, represented in plate VIII, figure 
13, on this basis had five pairs of limbs attached to the head 
portion and two pairs to the pygidium. 

Next, as to the composition and form of these elementary 
protaspis limbs, it is safe to assume that the anterior pair, 
corresponding to the antennules, must be unirumous since 
they are so during all the young and adult stages observed, 
and since this form is common to all naupiius stages of modern 
Crustacea, and is recognized as primitive and elementary for 
the class. There is apparently a greater similarity in the 
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larval antenniiles thnn between any other append a gcw, and as 
Apu» and /iiip/itii'ni<i have thewe in a very generalized form, 
they are taken at< types of the first pair of JinibH of the trilo- 
bite protaBpis, as shown in plate X, figure 1 (I). It should 
be noted, too, that the antennules of the trilobitee arise from 
the Bides of the upper lip or hypostoma, aw in the naupliii^. 

The other head appendages are typically br8nehe<l, though 
in many of the recent Crustacea they lose this character after 
the larval stages, Esi>ecially is this true of the third pair of 
limbs, whieb become modificil into the 'mandibles. In trilo- 
bitee the primitive biramous structure of the head limbn per- 
sists to adult stages, occurring also in limbs of all the posterior 
segments where they become more and more phyllopodiform." 
In the restoration of the protaspis it seems only necessary to 
append this archaic type of limb to each segment, agreeing as 
it does in form and structure with the rudimentary limbs of 
older stages and with the naiiplius and metanauplius stages 
of Alum. 

It cannot be doubt«d that the protaspis had five pairs of 
limbs on the head portion and one or more on the pygidium, 
and although these are the main points necessary to prove the 
argument in the next section, on the nauplius, yet it seems 
perfectly warrantable and better for graphic purposes to at- 
tach the required number of elementary limbs to the ventral 
side of the protaspis, as represented in plate X, figure 1, 

There are other organs and structural detHils occurring in 
the nauplius and in adult trilobites, which deserve recogni- 
tioD in a restoration of the protaspis stage. First among these 
is the labrum, or upper Up. Nowhere is this plate so well 
developed and so striking a ventral feature as among the tril- 
obites. There can be no hesitation, therefore, in accepting 
this as characteristic of the protaspis. 

The trilobites and most recent crustaceans have a. metas- 
toma, or lower lip. This is already developed in the nauplius 
stage of some Crustacea, as Kiip/iuuii/a and Peiievs, and prob- 
ably represents an early larval character. It usually appears 
as a median plate divided into two small plates, or lappets, on 
each side of the median line, posterior to the mouth, and is 
thus represented in the restored protaspis. As it occurs on a 
segment bearing also a pair of legs and has no separate neu- 
romere, it cannot well be considered as representing a somite. 
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An anal opening is found in most nauplii, especially in 
those of tiie non-paraeitic ('rustacea, and in tliose in which 
thiB stage is normal and free- swimming. Tiie protaspis, as 
representing a free-ewi mining larval stage of trilobites, there- 
fore, i)robably possessed an anal opening. 

The only character represented in the restiiralion which is 
accepted purely from analogy is the median unpaired eye. 
This organ is almost universally present in the nauplius, and 
is regained as a very primitive character wherever found. 

The next and last structures to l>e noticed are the free- 
cheeks and the beginnings of the paired eyes, as shown in 
plate X, figure 1 (y, oc). Their existence has already been 
indicated in the descriptions and observations of the protaspis 
Hnd its derived eharacters, and need not be repeated here. Ap- 
parently the nauplius presents nothing homologous, unless 
possibly the frontal sensory organs of A/iim, Jiuli'iiux, Peaeas, 
etc., may be taken as such. The paireil eyes and frontal sen- 
sory organs are elose together and seem to have some intimate 
connection, for, as the paired eyes develop, tlie latter dwindle 
and disappear. Likewise in the trilobites the free- cheeks bear 
the visual areas, and may be almost wholly converted into 
eyes as in .Eythm (Cuc/o/ii/ye). 

The greater or less separation of the cerebral ganglia in the 
chietopods and in some of the lower crustacea leads to the 
idea that the free-cheeks in trilobites are the pleura of an oc- 
culiferouB head segment, which otherwise is lost. If the hy- 
postoma is homologous with the annelid prostomium, as urged 
by Bernard", then the free-cheeks may be considered as rep- 
resenting the second procephalic segment, which is the num- 
ber required on the supposition that each neuromere corres- 
ponds to a somite. There is a separate neuromere to each 
mesodormic metamere posterior to the head, and from analogy 
wc should expect that each neuromere in the head would 
represent an original segment, especially as it can be demon- 
strated that the head is composed of consolidated or fused 
segments (Kingsley^). 

Having thus shown the probable ventral structure of the 
protaspis, we are prepare<l to make some general observations 
on the larval type of modern Crustacea known as the NiuipliuK. 
Before doing this it iia well to emphasize again that there is 
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very positive evidence, amounting virtually to certainty, that 
the protaspis had five pairs of limbs attached to the cephalic 
portion, behind which was an abdominal prirtion containing 
the formative elements out of which all the posterior somites 
and appendages were developed. 

VII. The Crubtackan Nal'i-i.ils. 

The name Xcii/iliiii' was first used by O. F. Muller''* to desig- 
nate a minute crustacean believed to represent an adult animal. 
Afterwartls it was found to be a larval stage of Vi/rlnpit, but 
because it agreed in structure with the !ar\-rt' of many other 
C'rustacea the name was retained for that type ()f larval form 
and is now in general use. Primarily it is supposed to repre- 
sent the first free-swimming stage after the escape of the ani- 
mal from the egg. However, many species are quite fully devel- 
oped when leaving the egg, and undergo compnratively slight 
subsequent metanorphoses, and in these and other species 
there may he developed in the egg an embryo having some of 
the characters of the nauplius. Therefore, the term is also 
api>lied to all cases where a certain assembtagf- of nauplian 
characters occurs in tile development of any crustacean. Thus 
it may be considered as a stage of development not restricted 
to a definite period of ontogeny. 

The adult .I/'ck possesses so many nauplian features, and in 
its development passes through such simple metamorphoses, 
that it has been aptly considered by Bernard" as a nauplius 
grown to maturity. Balfour' also states that the chief point of 
interest in the development of jl/Ji'Jt "is the fact of the primi- 
tive Nauplius form becoming gradually converted without any 
special metamorphoses into the adult condition."* This form, 
together with the nauplii of other crustaceans and the study of 
the larval and adult characters of the trilobites, ought to af- 
ford definite knowledge of the characters possessed by the an- 
cestral forms of the Crusuteea. 

Before farther examining the nauplius it may be well to state 
the characters, which, on the grounds of comparative anatomy 
and phylogeny, are believed to represent the primitive adult 
crustacean. It will be seen that, in many re8i)ects, the trilobite 

*The adult Aptm properly has tive pairs of cephalic limbs. A sixth 
pair of appendages has been correlated as maxillipedes, though from 
their innervation they seem to be uietastoinic and homolopms with th« 
chilaria of Limuliis. 
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reoalle this type, but, an already Buggestotl, in removed sonn- 
dietance from tht- prototype, although in itnelf a most primi- 
tive crustacean. Lang^ givfs a very comprehensive dc- 
scriptiOQof the racial forin,an follows: "The original ('runtace- 
an was an elongated animal, conrtisting of numerous and 
t^lerahly homonomous t»cgments. The head segment was fused 
with the 4 subsequent trunk segments to f()rm a cephalic re- 
gion, and carried a median frontal eye, a pair of simple ante- 
rior antennae, a second pair iif biramos*' antenna- and 3 pairs 
of hiramose oral limbs, which already served to some extent for 
taking food. From the posterior cephalic region proceeded an 
integumental fold which, as dorsal shield, covered a larger 
or amaller portion of the trunk. The trunk segments were 
each provided with one pair of hiramose limhs. Besides the 
median eye there were 2 frontal sensory organs. The nervous 
system consisted of brain, tesophagael commissures and seg- 
mental ventral chord, with a doubU ganglion for each segment 
and pair of limbs. The heart was a long contractile dorsal 
vessel with numerous pairs of ostia segmentally arranged. In 
the racial form the sexes were se])arate, the male with a pair 
of testes, the female with a pair of ovaries, both with i)aired 
duets emerging externally at thebHsesof a pair of trunk limbs. 
The excretory function was. carried on by at least 2 pairs of 
glands, the anterior pair (antennal glands) emerging at the 
base of the M-cond pair of antennie, the posterior (shell glandn) 
at the base of the second pair of maxillte. The uiid-giit jmssi- 
bly had segmcntally arranged diverticula (hepatic invagtna- 
lion,)." 

The characters ascribed to the typiciii nauplius have been 
selected mainly on the principle of general average. They do 
not satisfy the theoretical demands resulting from a compara- 
tive morphological study nor are they consistent with the ac- 
cepted requirements of an ancestral type of the Crustacea. 
(.Klaus'* urges that the nauplius is a modified or secondary lar- 
val form, and the writer now hopes to farther substantiate this 
view, and partly to rfH-onstrnct the nauplius from internal evi- 
dence and from its more primitive representative, the protas- 
pl« of the trilobitcs. 

The usual fetaures attributed to the nauplius are: threti 
pairs of appendages, afterwurdit forming two paim of antenna' 
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and tluMimndiblee ; the firxt pair ie uniraiiious and setiBOiy in 
function; th«t«'[tfin(l and third pairg are biranioiie, ewimming 
appendages ; body usually iinsegniented ; anteriorly there ie a 
single median eye, and a large labnini, or upper lip; an ali- 
mentruyeanal bent anteriorly, and ending in an anus near the 
poKtcrior end of the body ; a dorsal nhield ; the second pair of 
antennie are innervated from a sub- oesophageal ganglion. 
Frontal sense organs and a rudimentary nietastonia are some- 
times present. The trunk and abdominal regions are not gen- 
erally ditferentiated, 

Balfour* remarks of tho naupliiis that: "In most instuneee 
it does not ej-rtc^/y eonforra to the above type, and the diver- 
gences are more considerable in the Phyllopode than in most 
other groups." This variation is indeed quite marked among 
nearly all the groups besides the phyllopods and furnishes the 
facts for the eonclusion, that the hexspodous eondition is not 
pri mitive. 

On plate X are represented some of the leading types of 
nauplius structure, taken chiefly from the excellent compila- 
tion by Faxon.^^ Bearing in mind the typical and average 
charai-ters of this larva, some of the variations will be briefly 
reviewed. 

The nauplius of Apns. represented in plate X, figure 2, 
shows the rudiments of five trunk segments, which in a later 
stage (figured) develop phyllopodiform appendages belonging 
to sixth, seventh, and eighth pairs of limbs. They are the an- 
terior trunk appendages and appear at a time when the fourth 
cephalic pair is a mere rudiment while the fifth is entirely un- 
developed. The fourth and flfth pairs of head appendages evi- 
dently must have some existence, though undeveloped in the 
nauplius. The physical conditions of nauplius life probably do 
not require them, and they therefore remain for a time quies- 
cent or undeveloped. 

In figures 4, 5, 8, and tj, respectively, of BriiDchi/tim, Artemia. 
Le/ifod'iiti. and Liiiiuniihi, the first pair of appendages becomes 
progressively shortened, until, in the last, they almost disap- 
[)ear. i(;/)''/(/'>/'« (figure 8) and /rf'/*/f/"ci';< (figure 7) also have 
rudimentary trunk segments and appendages (.y ). Figures 9 and 
lO.of 1)11 [ihii ill and Muliin (from summer eggs), show how rudi- 
mentary the nauplius appendages may become when this stage 
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ie paesed within the egg. Even a more marked reduction in ex- 
hibit^'d in the embryos of Pnlirmon and Astnca* (figures 26 and 
26). ('gclo/ia is a very normal form, though even here in a nee- 
end naiipliuR Ktage (figure 12), a fourth pair of limbs ie devel- 
oped. 

Exaraplee have been eited showing the reduction and obso- 
lescence of the anterior antennte, or first pair of naupliue limbs, 
and some oaeeH will now be cited in which the third pair also 
becomes reduced und rudimentary, Arhthere* (figure 14) and 
MyKh (figure 23) afford instances of this variation. The for- 
mer is of additional intereiit, as showing that the appendages 
from the fourth to the eighth, may be developed, while the third 
remains quiescent, and that the second pair, typically biramoue, 
is here unbranehed. Similarly, in Mij»u>, Neluiliu (figure 19), 
and especially in Ci/prin (figure 18), the nauplius limbs are 
simple. The embryo of Liifi/er (figure 24) and a late nauplius 
stage of Ki'phaiitin (figure 21) are also of moment, in showing 
the beginnings of the metnatoma (m/) with the two maxillie 
and first maxillipedes. 

It appears from the foregoing facts, that enough has been 
shown to prove the marked variations in the number and state 
of development of the nauplius api>endages, und to reach the 
conclusion, thai potentially five pairs of cPphalic appendages 
are present. The two posterior pairs are the ones usually not 
developed until after some of the trunk limbs appear. Very 
satisfactory explanation!* have been offered as to why the firBt 
three pairH have been selected by the larva, although it does not 
seem to have been recbgni^ed that the fourth and fifth have 
been more or less suppressed during the evolution of the class. 
Lsng^ accounts for the three pairs of nauplian limbs by say- 
ing that: "In a young larva which, like the yaiipliim, is 
hat<'hed early from the egg, only a few of the organs most nec- 
essary for independent life and independent acquisition of food 
can he developed. The .') most anterior pairs of limbs which 
serve for swimming may be described as such most necessary 
organs. The third pair perhaps belongs to this category, be- 
cause us mouth parts, generally provided with masticatory pro- 
cesses, they serve not only witn the others for locomotion, but 
also for conducting food to the oral aperture." 

Another point in favor of the original pcntiimerous composi- 
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tion of the cephalic portion of the naupliiis or protonnupliufi i« 
the dorsal shield which is present in many forms, and in consid- 
ered {vide Bernard") as « dorsal fold of the fifth 6<-gment. So 
that in reviewing the naupliuis strueturee, we find here and 
there evidences of the entire seriea of head segments. 

Now, since the protaspis fulfils the rqiiirements hy having 
five well -developed cephali*- segments, and is besides the oldest 
crustacean larva known, it is helieved that, in so far, at least, it 
represents the primitive ancestral larval form for the class. 

The nauplius, therefore, is to be eonsidered asa derived larva 
modified by adaptation. 

Other variations in the characters of the nauplius occur, but 
as they have clearly originated {n) from the parasitic habits of 
the adult, (fi) from embryonic conditions, or (r) from earlier 
inheritance, they need not enter into consideration here, Such, 
for example, are ('() the absence of an intestine in Sar.eulinii, 
(ft) the Hbeenee of the median eye in Daphniii and Jfohm, and 
(f.) the bivalve shell in C'liprin. The larvalstagesof other, and 
especially later and higher groups of arthropods, ofler more 
considerable ditt'erences and need not enter into this discus- 
sion, which is aimed chiefiy to establish the genetic relationship 
between the protaspis of trilobites and the nauplius of re- 
cent ('rustacea. 

VIII, Slumary, 

Barrande first demonstrated the metamorphoses of trilobites 
ill 1849, and recognized four orders of development, which 
are now shown t^» be stages of growth of a single larval form. 

A common early larval form is recognized and called the 
pro t asp in. 

The protaspis has a dorsal shield, a cephalic portion com- 
posed of five fused segments and a pygidial portion consist- 
ing of the anal segment with one or more fused segments. 

The simplest protaspis stage is found in the Cambrian gen- 
era of trilobites. During later geological time it acquired 
additional charact<'rs by earlier inheritance and became mod- 
ified, though retaining it« pentamerous glabella and small ab- 
dominal portion. 

Some of these acquired characters of the dorsal shield are 
the free-cheeks, the eyes, the eye-line, tlie genal angles and 
the ornaments of the test. The free-cheeks and eyes moved 
t« the dorsum from the ventrum. 
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The history of tho acquired charactern is trai-cd by meant' 
of comparisons between larval and adult trilobites. through 
paleozoic time, and a progreHwive series of larval forms estab- 
lished in exact correlation with adult fttruis. which them- 
selves constitute a progressive Keries, chronologically and 
structurally. 

The antiquity of trilobites is indicated by their remains in 
the oldest Paleozoic rocks, and especially by the ftict that in 
the early Cambrian they are already much specialized and dif- 
ferentiated in number of genera. The age of the trilohitc or 
crustacean phylum is further shown from the distinct lan-al 
stages of trilobites and their having a head and pyKidium of 
consolidated segments. 

Since the trilobites are among the oldest and most general- 
ized of Crustacea, their ontogeny is of considerable import- 
ance in interpreting crustacean phylogeny. 

The protaspis in its segmentation shows that the cephalon 
had Ave pairs of api>endages as in the adult. 

The crustacean nauplhis is shown to lie homologcms with 
the protaspis and to have potentially ttve cephalic segments 
bearing appendages, which should therefore be taken as char- 
acteristic of a protonauplius. 

The nauplius is a modifie<l crustacean larva. The protaspis 
more nearly represents the primitive ancestral larval form for 
the class, and approximates the protonauplius, 
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X, f^XPLAKATlUN Of Pl.ATES. 

Figure 1. Sole iiople lira i-obbi Hartt : after Matthew. Anaprotaspia 
stage; showing obscurely annulated axis. x30. St. John ^roup, Cam- 
brian, New Brunswick. , 

FiaURE 2. Li'ntli-acun <ntaiigiiiidiuHii« Hartt ; aft*r Matthew. .Katt- 
protaspis ataRc ; the neck lobe ia the oolj- one distinctly marked. x23. 
Cambrian, New Brunswick. 

Figure 3. Ptychoparia linnarsiuini Walcott : after Matthew. Ana- 
protaapis stage ; axis alender, slightly annulated ; pygidium defined by 
transverse furrow. x30. Cambrian, New Brunswick. 

Figure 4. Piyelwparialiniiaraaimi ^e.\von; after Matthew. Pro- 
taapia representing! o later moult than the precedio);, and showing 
8tn>nger annulationa on the azia, with an additional one on the pygidi- 
um. x26. Cambrian, New Brunswick. 

Figure 5. Ptyvhopnria kingi Meek. .\naprotus|iia or early stage ; 
ahowiog obscurely defined characters, partly due to the fact that the 
specimen is a cast. x4n. Cambrian, Nevada. 

Figure 6. Plj/choparia kingi Meek. A later stage Imetaprotaspisj ; 
showing the atrongly annulated axis, the eye-line, the free-cheeks in- 
cluding the genal auglea, and two segments on the pygidium. x43. 
Cambrian, Nevada. 

Figure 7. Ptychoparia kingi Ueek ; after Walcott. An adult spec 
imen. This and the other figures of adult individuals are represented 
in outline, with the free-cheeks shaded, to bring out more strongly the 
changea in the structure of the cephalon. x^^- Cambrian, Utah. 

Fiqurb 8. Sao kirtuta Barrande ; after Barrande. Anaprotaapis 
stage ; showing obscurely the limits of the pygidium, the eye-line, and 
the nearly cylindrical glabellar axis, expanding on the frontal margin. 
Thiaand the two following apecimens are preserved aacasts. x.lO. Cam- 
brian, Bohemia. 
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Fn!rRB9. Hfto hiraida Barrande; after Barraode. A later moult, 
probably near the end ot the metaprotaspie stage : ehowiog the aunu 
lated axis expanded in front : tree-cheekB narrow and marginal ; pygidi- 
um of four segments, with pleura distinctly marked and grooved. x30. 
Cambrian, Bohemia. 

FidVRE 10. San hirsuta Bairande: after Barraude. A more ad- 
vatiL-oil stage at or after the cloae of the paraprotaspis, in which the 
pygidium ie iKimplete, but l>efore the first free thoracic segment is de- 
veli>pe(l. tCXS. Cambrian, Bohemia. 

FiouRE 11. Sno liiritHln Barrande. An adult individual combining 
the characters as shown in several of Barrande's figures of this species- 
x'-j. Cambrian, Bohemia. 

FHiL-HE 12. TriarfliriiH liei-ki Green. .^Daprataapis : showing the 
annulated axia, terminating before reaching the anterior margin : the 
eye lines estendiDR from the first segment to the marginal eye-lcA**; 
pygidium defined by a slight groove, and including two segmento ot the 
axis. xJ5. Ordovician, Utica Slate, near Rome, New Vork. 

FiovRE 13. Triiirfhrtut beeki Green. Protaspis at a later moult : 
showing slight increase in size and the addition of a segment lo the 
pygidium. xio. Utica Slate near Rome, New York. 

Fici'RE H. TriarthvuH berki Green. An adult individual of this 
epeciea. x}g. Utica Slate, New Yorjt. 

Fioi'RE 1. Aeiiiaiiph Inberciilata Conrad, .^naprotaepis : showing 
denticulate margin and spines od cephalon : axis stixHigly annulated; 
eye-s submarginal. x90. Lower Helderberg, Albany Co., New York. 

FmuRE 2. The same : profile, slightly oblique. x20. 

Fkickk .1. Aeidagpis tiiberfiilnia Conrad. An adult individual, re- 
stored from fragments and an entire enrolled specimen. Natural mse. 
Lower Helderberg, .\H)Bny Co., New York. 

Fnii-KE 1. Argfa cijiixaiiQiihieiig Clarke. Doraal view of a larva at 
or after the close of the paraprotaapis stage : showing the form and or- 
namentation. s20. Lower Helderberg, Albany Co., New York. 

Fkil're 5. Proetiis jxtrriunaihia Hall. Anaprotaapis ; showing 
strongly annulated axia, with grove at each side : large prominent an- 
terior eyes: pygidial pleura indicated by faint grooves. x45. Ordovician. 
Utica Slate, near Rome. New York. 

FinuRE 6. PmetiiK ittirviHUdilits Hall. A. later moult, near the close 
of the paraprotaapis stage : showing the larger pygidium which, haw- 
ever, is still incomplete, andthe slight backward movement of the er«s. 
The right side of the specimen is restored, xifi. Ordovician, Utica 
Slate, near Rome, New Vork. 

FiovBE 7. Proetua parviuncitlus Hall. An adult individual, i* 
Ordovician, Utica Slate, near Rome, New York. 

Fkil-ke 9. Dalmnniteg tocialin Barrande : after Barrande. Anapro- 
taapis stage : showing the large strongly annulated axia : the promhieDt 
anterior marginal eyes : mucronate genal angles ; pygidium of three seg- 
ments. x30. 
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FkiubeA, Dalmanitet wrkUiii B&rrande: after Barrande. Meta- 
protaspis stage : shuwini; tbe stronger definition of the pleura of the 
pyKulium. x30. Ordovician. Bohemia. 

Fioi-RElO. Ditlmaniten mx-iatin Barrande: after Barrande. The 
BpedroeQ probably represrntA the cXooe of the paraprutaspie stage, and 
ihowa four w^menta in the pygidium and the flral evidence of the 
t>ac'kward movement of the eyea, which now indent the margin. x>30. 
Ordovician, Bohemia. 

FniL'RE 11. Datmanilra Hocialiii Barrande : after Barrande. Outline 
of an adult individual, x^-^. Ordovician. Bohemia. 



The Roman numerals indkate the appendagee in their ctioaeoutive 

I, lat pair of appendages, or antennules. 

II, 2d pair of appendages, or antennw. 

III, 3d pair of appendages, or mandibles. 

IV, V, etc., maxills, maxillipeda. swimming feet. etc. 
()rt. unpaired eye : up, paired eyes : Ih, labrum. 

Fidf RE 1. Triarthriia litrk-i. A reetoration of the ventral side of the 
protaapis etage in accordance with the best evideDce at present attain- 
able, a» explained in the text. The Vlth and the Vllth pairs of ap- 
pendages belong til the abdomen, which is markeil off by a transverse 
line; mt. metastoma: g. free-cheelts. 

Fiiiure2. A]mii caitfrifttrmU : alter Claus (from Faxon). Phyllo- 
jK)da- Nauplius larva, just hatched ; ventral side. Behind the mandi- 
bles I nil are indications of five thoracic somites, g. 

Fkii'reS. Apus eancriformin : htter Claus ifrom Faxonj. Fhyllo- 
pttda. Second larval stage imetanaupliuHi; ventral side. The second max- 
illa, V, is wanting : /, frontal aenae organs. 

Fi(it-KE 4. BranchipuH stagitalin : after C'lauB (from Packard!. 
PhylU>i>(>da. Saupiius stage. 

PiuiTRE 5. Artfiiiia gracilin : after Packard. Phytlopoda. Nauplius 
atafce : showing oi)ecure segmentation. 

Fioure6. Limnaida hernutnni : after Lerelioullet (from Packard). 
Phytlopoda. Nauplius: dorsal side : first pair of appendages obsoles- 
cent i labrum, }b. greatly developed. 

Figure T. Lepidurun productas: after Brauer (from Bemard|. 
Phyllopoda. Nauplius with obscure segmentation of the trunk, y. 

FiouSE 8. L?ptodara hyalina ; after Sara (from Balfour and Bronn). 
PhyUopnda, Cladorei-a. Nauplius larva from winter egg; y, rudimen- 
tary feet. 

Puh'ReO. Vaphnia longiapina; &ttf<T Dohrn (from Claus). Phj/Uo- 
poda, Vladoeera. Nauplius stage of embryo, with rudimentary append- 

Fi(iL-KE 10. Mmtui rectirnKtrU ; after Grobbeo (from Faxonf. Pligllo- 
jKxiu, Vladoeera. Embryo from the summer egg in the nauplius 
staf^, developed in the brood-cavity of the parent : appendages rudi- 
mentary. 
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FkilreH. Cgclopntenuiromui: after Claus (Irom Bttlfour). Cope- 
poda, Natanlia. Nuupltue, firat atsge. This and the next are the origi- 
Dal formB described iks Nnuplius, by 0. F. MQIler, aod believed at that 
time to be adult. 

PiouRE 12. Cj/clopt tenuicornia : after ClauBlfroni Balfour). Copf- 
piida, Natantiif. Nauplius. second stage ; IV, mazilliEe. 

FiouRE 13. Cftofhilus septentrionaliii : after Grobben (from FaxoD). 
Vopepoda, Nitiantia. Nauplius, juet hatched ; ventral view. 

FiaUBE 14. Aehtlieren percariim ; alter OlauB (from Faxon). Cope- 
poda.Paragitica. Larva at the time it leaves the efp:;, with onlj' twu an- 
terior unbranched pairs of appendages of the typical nauplius present. 
Under the akin are the rudiments of six pairs of appendages ; III. man- 
dibles ; IV, maxillffi : V. VI, maxiltfe ; VII, VIII, swimming feet. 

FiouRE 15. Balanits balati'iideK: attoi Hoek <from Faxon). Cirri- 
pedia. Nauplius. 

Figure 16. Lerntedi'Hcug poreetlanie : after F. Mailer (from Faxon). 
Cirripedia, Rhizwepkala. Nauplius, ventral side ; showing outline of 
dorsal shield. 

FioDRE 17. Saeetilina purpurea: after F. Mailer {from Huxley and 
Balfour). Cirripedia, Rkitocephala. 

FiGURB 18. Cyprit optim; after Claua (from Faxon). Oxtraooda. 
First larval (naupliuai stage, with bivalve shell and unbranched second 
and third pairs ol appendages. 

FiouRE 19. Nebalia geoffroyi: after MetscboikofF (from Faxon). 
Lepiostraca. Side view of the so-called nauplius stage of the embryo 
within the egg. Rudiments are present of the two pairs of antenne, I, 
II, the mandibles. III. 

Figure 20. Eapliauma : after Metschnikoff (from Faxon). Schito- 
poda. Nauplius, just hatched, 

FiaoBE21. Bupliaufia: after Hetschnikoff (from Faxon). Scliixo- 
poda. Nauplius at a later stage : ventral view ; mt, metastoma ; IV, V, 
maxillffi ; VI, maxilliped. In the next, or Protozoan, stage, the append- 
ages, IV, V, VI, are true phyllopodiform feet. 

Figure 22. My»i>i ferniginea : after Van Beneden ( from Faxon ). 
Sckizopoda. Nauplius-like embryo ; aide view. The appendages are 
UDsegmented, and the third pair quite rudimentary. A number of later 
metamorphoses are undergone in the nauplius skin, until the full num- 
l>er of appendages ia developed. 

FiouBE 23. Peneuf ; after F. Mflller (from Faxon). Decapoda. Mac- 
roura. Nauplius ; from dorsaJ side. 

FioureSI. Lnct/r?i'; after Brooka|from Faxon). J)ectipoda,Macroura. 
Ventral view of embryo artificially removed from the egg ; IV, V, VI, 
buds representing the two pairs of maxillte and first pair of maxillipeds 
of the adult. 

FiauBB 25. Pakemon : after Bobretzky (from Faxon). Decapoda, 
Macroura. Nauplius stage of embryo within the ^g. 

Figure 26. AttacuM fiuviatilis; after Reichenbach (from Faxon). 
Decapoda, Maei-oura. Nauplius stage of embryo. 
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FinuRE27. /.imii((i»j>o?yji/(cm?(K; after KingBley. XiphoKiim. Ven- 
tral Tiew of embryo ; ehowinff the budding nf the legs. 

FioL'RE 28. Limulun polgphetim*: after Packard (from Balfour). 
Xiphotura. Ventral view of embryo in the egg : ahowing the rudipjente 
of six pairs of legs : m. niouth. 

FrovRB 26- LimuliiH jiolypheimm: after Puekard ffrom Balfour). 
Xfpho&iira. Oblique Bide view of embryo, with the niouth and rudimen- 
tary limbs on the ventral plate. 

The figures of embryonie Limiiliit are introduced for uomparison. 
They are so different from the naupliue that detaileil notice seems un- 
necesaarj-. 

REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 
LIT ERAT URE. 

Geological Survey of Canfula, Annual Refxirt I new neriCB), rol. vi.for 
lHHS-m. Alfrpd R. C. Selwyn, Director. (Ottawa, ISffii. Priue 50 
cents-i This volume includes the summary reports of the operations of 
the Survey during 1B92 195 pages) and 1898 (98 pages): a preliminary re- 
port on the geolog}' of a portion of central Ontario, in the counties of 
Victoria, Peterborough, and Hastings, by Frank D. Adams, 15 pages; 
a preliminary report on geological iDvestigations in southweetern Nova 
Scotia, by L. W. Bailev, 31 pages with map ; chemical contributions to 
the geolog>' of Canada, from the liiborutory of the Survey, by O. Chris- 
tian Hoffmann. 93 pages ; and the aunual report of mineral statistics 
and mines for 1892, by E. D. Inoali, and H. P. H. Bbi-nri.l, 212 pages, 
with IS plates showing graphically the production of asbeetua, coal, cop- 
. per, iron, petroleum, phosphate (apatite), gold, silver, and salt (import- 
ed), during 1893 and preceding years. The parts of the volume as here 
noted are separately paged, with the additiim of a letter to deaignate 
each part, so that they are indexed tt^ther. 

Several other important manuscript reports, with numerous maps, re- 
sulting from the work of the Survey during the years here covered, are 
stated to be ready for the printer and engraver, but are unfortunately 
delayed in publication on account of inadequacy of the appropriation 
for this use. It is hoped that these will soon be issued in a succeifding 
volume. 

The deep well at Deloraine In Manitoba, northwest of Turtle mount- 
ain, has been completed under the direction of the Geological Survey, 
boring to a total depth of 1,95.3 feet- The section consisted chiefly of 
the Ft. Pierre, Niobrara, and Ft. Benton shales, beneath which the top 
of the Dakota sandstone was reaiihed at 1,822 feet from the surface, or 
about 178 feet below sea level. From the Bandstone at LSu.") feet a fee- 
ble artesian flow of somewhat saline water was obtained, which, how- 
ever, was shut off by the lowering of the casing as the boring was con- 
tinued in the hope of securing a more copious supply. Because of the 
imperfect x>ermeHbility of the sandstone, its louef- supply of water rose 
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only to a level 60 feet belov the surface. When pumped several days 
the water attains the warm temperature of 80 degrees F., lowing that 
the downward incKaseaf the eartb'sbeat at this locality averagefl about 
oiie degree for each 13 feet, the mean annual surface temperature of the 
air aod of the earth at a slight depth being about 35 degrees F. The 
mineral contenta of this water considerably exceed those of the many 
mildly saline and alkaline artesian wells ol the James River valley in 
North and South Dakota, which recieve their strong flows from the 
same sandstone at a less depth. 

Shore-lines of the Champlain epoch have been traced by Hr. Kobert 
Chalmers all around the coast of Prkice Edward island, ihe postglacial 
and recent emergence having there attained a vertical extent of about 
25 feet. It was somewhat more on the northwestern coast of Nova ScO' 
tia and much more in New Brunswick, amouoting to 22S feet in the vi~ 
cinity of St. John. These provinces, like Newfoundland, are wholly 
driftnxivered, though with abundant rock outcrops ; but the intermedi- 
ate Magdalen islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence are found to have 
never been enveloped by the ice-sheet. The rocka of these islande bear 
no striation nor boulder-clay, but are decaying and mantled with resid- 
uary soil. They have well defined Champlain shores, which are higher 
than on Prince Edward island. 

During the year 1893 field work of eicploration was carried forward by 
nzteen parties, of which four were in the province of Ontario, three 
each in British Columbia and Nova Scotia, two in the province of Que- 
bec, and one each in the Northwest Territories, in eastern Manitoba and 
Keewatin, in the E^t Main district and Iiabrodor, and in New Bruns- 
wick. Brief outlines of the results of all these explorations are noted. 

Sitrnvtary Report on the Operations of the Qeological Sui-vey [of Can- 
ada] for the year J89i. By Georoe M. Dawson, Director. (Pages 
12* ; Ottawa, 1895. Price 10 cents.) After only a very short interval from 
the publication of the foregoing volume, this first part of the next iB is- 
sued. During 1891 it was found necessary to reduce the number of field 
parties to twelve, Ontario having three, British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia each two, and the Northwest Territories, Keewatin, Quebec, 
Labrador, and New Brunswick, each one, from all of which brief ad- 
ministrative reports are given. 

Boring to test whether petroleum can be obtained In commercially im- 
portant quality has been carried to the depth of 1,011 feet at Athabasca 
Landing. This work is to be continued to at least 1,500 feet, unless the 
stratum outcropping northeastward a« " tar sands" shall be previously 
reached. It is hoped to find large supplies of petroleum in this Creta- 
ceous formation, or in porous beds of the next underlying Devonian 
strata, whence the tar or bitumen is thought to have come by upwell- 
ing and evaporation. 

Among the areas of new explorations, the most interesting are the 
country from lake Athabasca northeast to Chesterfield Inlet, and thence 
south along the west coast of Hudson bay, traversed by Mr. J. B. Tyr- 
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rpll and his brother, as already noted id tlie Ahkkicam Oboloout (vol. 
xui, p. 132, Feb., 18»4, and to], xit, pp. 33&.340, Not., 18M), and th« 
labrador peuinaula, which Mr. A. P. Low croMed from aouth to north 
and again from east to weat and aouth. 

Low's northward route waa by lake Miataanini, the upper part of Qie 
East Main river, lakes Nichicun and Kaniapiskau, and down the Kok- 
Boak or Ungava river to Fort Chimo, near the debouchure o( the river 
into Ungava bay. Findtag great scarcity of proviaionH there, with hm- 
ine and Btarvation ot the Indiana, Low and his party took paaaage <m 
the Hudson Bay Company's steamer to Hamilton Inlet. Thence they 
Trent up the Hamilton river, by its expannion in lake Winokapati, to the 
Grand falla, where the river has 900 feet of sheer vertical plunge, with a 
\-ery narrow and crooked cafion neict below, about ten milev long and 
descending in that distance another 300 feet. Lake Winobspau waa 
found to have a maximum depth of 416 feet, and was at one place 80 
feet deep within 50 ^et from the shorts. From theoe aoundinga Hr. 
Low concludes that " the elevation of the land in pregladal timea waa 
much greater than at present, and that the valley of the Hamilton river 
has ainee been filled up with glacial drift: outof which the river tBBgtun 
cutting a channel ; but owing to the less elevated state of the land it 
will probably not again reach the depth that it bad previous to the gla- 
cial period." The Champlain aubaidence and re^levation at Hamiltoo 
Inlet, as shown by raised beaches, are thought not to have exceeded SOD 
feet. 

In summing up bis observations. Low writes: " The most important 
geological information obtained is the discovery of a great and hitherto 
unknown area of Cambrian rocks extending north -north west from north 
latitude 53 degrees to beyond the west side of Ungava bay. These rocks 
are mode up of a great thickness of conglomerates, sandstones, slates, 
shales, and limestones, together with intrusive igneous rocks. Their 
chief economic value is due to the imraense amount of bedded iron ore 
found along with them. The ores are chiefly specular and red hrema- 
tite, together with beds of siderite or carbonate of iron. Thick beds of 
fine ore associated with jasper were met with in many places, on both 
the Ungava and Hamilton rivers; and the amount seen runs up into 
millions of tons. Owing to their distance from the seaboard, these ores 
at present are of little value, but the time may come when they will add 
greatly to the wealth of the country." The similarity of these areM 
with the valuable mining districts of northern Michigan. Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, seems especially noteworthy. 

From observations of the glacial strias and transportation of drift, it 
appears that the ice-sheet flowed outward " in all directions from a cen- 
tral area south of lake Kaniapiskau and between the headwaters of the 
Hamilton and East Main rivers." Upon the central tract, however, 
only a comparatively small amount of ice movement is indicated, for 
the ground, even to the very summit of the hills, is commonly covered 
by very abundant subangular blocks and boulders of the local rocks, 
while erratics are very rare. 
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After niaDy years otservic-« on the Canadian Geolt^ical Survey, Dr. 
Dawson is appointed to its dintctcrehip, which Dr. Selwyn lays down at 
the end of a BuccBsaful administration through twenty-five years. We 
extend to the new director the wish that the work carried on and super- 
intended by Logan and Selwyn may be aa long and as prosperously con- 
tinued under his direction. w. v. 

Doex the Delaieniv Water Oap eoniiiat of Tu-o River Gorges f By Ek- 
MA Walter. (Pages 8, with map, Proc. Philadelphia Aead. of Natural 
Sciencea, March 13, 1895.) The tojxigraphic featurea of the Water Gap, 
the exceptional depth of the river, 35 to 50 feet, in the gorge, wkile it is 
shallow with rapids above and below, and the hights of the valley ter- 
races of gravel and sand, are regarded as evidences that the greater part 
of this gap, passing through the KittatJnny or Blue Mountain range, 
was cut in preglacial times by a river flowing there northwestward, op- 
IKisite to the present course of the river, which since the Ice age is 
thought to have cut the lowest 150 feet of the southeastern part of the 
gorge. The depth of the river, however, seems no more than may be at- 
tributed to the force of its floods in this constricted and curved part of 
its channel. w. u. 

En Tvta till norm Ixhafvet xommarea is'j'i. By Axel Hamberc. 
(Pages 25^61, with map, and 14 figures in the text, views pi^raved from 
photographs; Ymer, 1894.) In the northeastwardly facing frontal cliffs 
of Loven'a glacier, near the shore of King's bay, Spitzbergen, much en- 
glacial drift was observed. The ice is distinctly stratiflei], and the in- 
closed drift occurs chiefly in definite layers, scjmrated by others of near- 
ly clear ice. Where a boulder is imiieddcd, the ice laminw curve up- 
ward over it and downward under it. Sigmoid folds and overthrust 
faults have been produced by the differential motion of the ice strata, 
lioven's glacier thus presents very conspicuously the same conditions 
which Chamberlin has described from his studies, two years later, in 
northern Greenland. w. u. 

The Protoknris Faini'i. By G. F. Matthew. iTrans. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci.. vol. 14, pp. 101-153, pis. i-ix, 1895.) Protoleiiun, Matthew, is a 
trilobite genus closely allied to Okiietliui. The Protoienus-fauDa is the 
oldest known Cambrian fauna in the New Brunswick section. It lies 
immediately beneath the Paradoxides beds, and is otherwise denomi- 
nated by the author as the fauna of Band fi of division 1, or the Acadian 
division of the St. John group. The " Olenellus-zone " which in New 
Brunswick, and generally throughout the Atlantic region of North 
.\nierica, in Scandinavia, etc., lies beneath the Paradoiides horizon, 
has not been found in New Brunswick. It would seem that the fauna 
with Frotolenus occupies the atratigraphical position of the Olcnellus- 

The author had already descrit^ed certain species of this fauna, but 
the number has been much enlarged and their distribution established 
with greater precision, by the diligent collecting of Messrs. W. D. Mat- 
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thew and Gillwrt von Ingen. The aswinblage of specioe, to thedescrip- 
tioD of which moat of tbew pa^e are Riven, is an iDtereatioK »nd in 
many reBpet-tB highly remarkubie one. The author's well known keen- 
ness of observation is displayed to admirable advantafice in these de- 
scriptions and the aecompanj'int^ illuatrutionH. Some of the more strik- 
ing elements in the fauna are here briefly notii'eil : 

The determination of Foraminifera of the genera Orlmliiiii and 0!o- 
bigerinn (8 species) is one of much interest, originally due to Mr. W. D. 
Matthew. To the Spongida are referred souie doubtful bodies designated 
9B Monaditen. l'n>tox)n>ngia and AniroclitdUi. The list of Brachiopoda 
presenta an assemblage of noteworthy forms: typical Lingulellas; Butsfor- 
(liu, an oboloid genus founded upon the species Obolun ? piilelier Matth., 
to the illustration of which an entire plate (iii) is given: aspecies of Obolus 
(O. jirisd'HHs) which, if correctly referred, is the sole A merii^an repre- 
sentative of the geniui ; the interesting genus Tifiiuitoliohia, Matthew, 
(type, T. iitsiynis Math.) an obioid shell with certain aiphonotretid char- 
acters and articulating apparatus is redescribt-il at length : species of 
Oboklla, Lmnaritouia, Acrfitreia and Acnithde. Among the MoUusoa 
are representatives of some interesting genera, such as Oi-tliiithe<-(i. No- 
v&k, t>iplothecu,iiatth,, with its septate hyulithoid shell, and I'lillmr- 
tliella, another septate supposed pteriip")d. FeUiyii-lla is a new generic 
name introduced for a small spiral Platycerae-like shell, believed to rej). 
resent a heteropod; P. atlaiitoides is the type. 

The oHtracodes are represented by eighteen species, among them forms 
l>elonginB lo the author's genera Hiiijxnikharion and Beyriclioiia, with 
others referred to Priniitia, AjxtrchifeH, SchmidMht, and lA'jieiilitHi. 
To the Phyllopoda is doubtfully referred the genus LepklHUt, Matth. 
(L. xigillala, type.) 

The Trilobites present a number of new things ; a new genus. Pntla- 
graulot (type, P.prhcua), founded on a small cranidium of very primi- 
tive type, with unsegmented glabella and long eye-lobes ; another, Mic- 
niacca Itype, M. mallberi], based on large cephala with broad, sub- 
quadrate, obscurely lobed glabella extending to the frontal margin, and 
elongate eye-lobes. Four species of this genus are described. Berger- 
ottia is a new term applied with subgeneric value to a form previously 
described as Pfololenux ehyonn, W. D. Matth. The difference from 
Protolfnua is stated to be wholly In the form of the thoracic segments, 
those of that genus being flat, with a diagonal furrow, while in Brrger- 
ania they are strongly grooved and geniculate. The list contains also 
npecieaot Ellipsofephaliis and Aj'nianiii. aru} of the entire number of 
trilobite species, seven are new. The entire fauna lists seventy-tour spe- 
cies and varieties. 

In his conclusions the author shows that the Protolenua-fauna, on 
aecount of the absence of characteristic types, cannot Vie regarded as the 
fauna of Olenellus, whatever its stratigraphical relations to that fauna 
may be. Further, that the fauna with Pmtoleiiiiii is more primitive 
than that with Olenflliia: as evinced, for example, in the long contin- 
uous eye-lol>eB of ail the tritol)ites : and atao more pelagic, as shown by 
the presence of Foraminifera and Heteroi)oda. j, m, c. 
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Rbcekt Geological Work tn Soimi Dakota. By the direction of 
the State Board of R«(^ata of Education the School of Mlnea of South 
Dakota sent two parties into the field in Hay and June of this year. 

The general overaight of the work was placed in the hands of the 
state geolo^at. One party, consiBtiDg of Prof. F. C. Smith of the 
School of Mines and several of his students, spent the time in carefully 
examining the section of the Black hilie along Rapid creek, with the 
special purpose of unravelling the complicated structure of the Algon- 
kian slates and quartzite. The other party, conHisting of myself and 
one assistant, made an extended reconnoisaance of the northwestern 
portion of the stat«. The following points of general interest to geolo- 
gists were ascertained and it is thought beat to place them on record 
before the preparation of a more careful report. 

1. Numerous small bivalve shells have been found in the Purple time- 
stone which ties in the Red beds and which has been repc«t«<d by all 
turevious observers as entirely without fossils. 

2. Numerous folds of great extent and of very complex character are 
found to occur in the slates along Rapid creek in the eastern portion 
of the Black hills. Also an important advance in the tracing of the ex- 
tent and subdivisions of the Algonkian. 

3. Miocene beds, both White River and Loup Fork, with character- 
istic fossils, have been found overlying wide aveae of the Laramie north 
of the Black hills, covering quite deeply most of Harding county, with 
thin outliers over the north half of Butte county and south half of Ew- 
iog. In the Short Pine hills and Slim butt«B these deposits exhibit a 
depth of 300 to 100 feet with characteristic fosail features closely resem- 
bling tboee of the White River region. 

4. An area of disturbance was found in the north half of Slim buttes 
in northeast Harding county covering perhaps 20 to 25 square miles. 
This consists of sharp folds, including the Laramie and White River 
beds, with throws of perhaps 100 feet and dips of 25 degrees. 

5. Upon these beds lie horizontal strata of whit« sandstone over 100 
feet in thickness, doubtless of the Loup Fork age. Photographs of in- 
structive exposures were secured. 

6. The lignite beds of the Laramie of North Dakota and Wyoming 
are found to extend so as to underlie most of Ewing, Harding and Mar< 
tin counties. These features are quite constant in thickness over wide 
areas, especially toward the north. Two of them, four to five feet in 
thickness, underlie the Cave hills, and the tower one extends scores of 
miles under the surrounding country. In some places, as in the north 
half of Slim buttes, three beds were found, five, six and ten feet in 
thickness, in a vertical distance of 50 or 60 feet. With these great 
quantities of foseiliferous clays, affording beautiful specimens of fossil 
leaves, were found. J. E. Todd. 

VermillwH, S. D., An^. .% tmr,. 
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PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

Mb. W. D. Matthew, of Columbia College, has been ap- 
pointed aeeistant in vertebrate paleoutology in the Aineriean 
Museum of Natural History. 

Prof. John Uilme, the well known Reismologist, U about to 
return to England. For several years he has been connected 
with the Royal University at Tokio, Japan. 

Prof. J. F. Kemp han conducted the geological work of this 
year's Summer School of Columbia ('ollege at Central City, 
Colorado. In August and September he will be engaged in 
field studies in the Adirondacks. During Prof. A. J. Moses' 
absence the coming year Prof. Kemp will act as managing ed- 
itor of the School of Mines Quarterly. 

Pbof. Valestine Baix, director of the Museum of Science 
and Art of Dublin, died on June I7th, at the age of 62 years. 
He was elected a fellow of the Geological Society of London 
in 187-1, fellow of the Royal Society in lB8i, president of the 
Royal Geological Society of Ireland in 1882, and was professor 
of geology and mineralogy in the University of Dublin from 
1881 to 1883. 

Mk. F. W. Sakdeson, formerly instructor in paleontology in 
the University of Minnesota, has this summer taken the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Freiburg. His 
first work in Freiburg was the reexamination of the Dogger of 
the Upper Rhine valley, which has proved » perplexing puzzle 
for some years. By the discovery of a few new localities for 
fossils he was able to establish the following succession, in as- 
cending order : l.Murchison»-Schichten : 2. Sowerbyi-Schich- 
ten: 3. Blaue Kalke; 4. Giganteus-Thone ; 5. Humphriesi- 
Schichten; 6. Coronatus-Schiohten : 7. Subfurcatus-Schich- 
ten; 8. Hauptrogenstein. (Mitt. d. Grossh. Badischen Geol. 
Landes., Bd. Ill, Heft. 2, S. 109-117, Taf. 2, 18»5.) 

The United States Geological Survey, Svience for July 
19th, gives an extended abstract of the report of director Wal- 
cott for the month of May, 1895. He remarks on the early 
commencement of field work this season as compared with 
former years, with the prospect of a longer season and more 
abundant results. The topographic parties nearly all took 
the field during May, as did also a number of geologic purtieH. 
Such topographers and geologists as were detained in Wash- 
ington beyond the close of the month have since taken the 
field from time to time, as the exigencies of the work already 
in hand permitted. This early commencement of the field 
■.vork of the Sur%'ey is nttributable in the main to the action 
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of Congress in providing in tlie last Sundry Civil bill that the 
appropriatioiiH for the Survey for the fiscal year 1895-1S96 
should become available before the first of July. The different 
directions in which work is progressing and the work of the 
various geologists is given in some detail. 

Dr. M. E. Wadswokth, director of the Michigan Mining 
School, delivered an address before the graduating class of 
the L'Anse (Mich.) high school this suninier. He uitikes a 
plea for raining engineering as the best field for many a young 
man to enter. We quote the most interesfing and important 
part of the address : 

The engioeering Iidcb offer opportunitiefi for as high an education and 
the exercise of as ^eut ability as anj' other profcBBioD, while the re- 
wards are often great. * * • • • in my judgment mining engi- 
neering now offers one of the best fields for any industrially iDctinc^l 
youn^ man. The reason for this in the CBpecially broad and varied 
training a man obtains in bis preparation for this profession. The object 
of the training is to teach a man to aid in the development of the min- 
eral wealth of the country. Id doing this the student is instructed how 
to explore the field and forest, to know the valuable and useful minerals 
and rocka and to distinguish them from those that are not useful, to 
understand the geological principles that govern the formation and as- 
sociation of all useful mineral deposits and to be able to approximately 
estimate their value; to survey and lay out the property for openings 
and to map it accurately; to design or select the hoisting, transporta- 
tion, power and light plants; to design and erect the mills, furnaces, 
docks, dams, etc.: to survey, lay out and plot the town, roads, railroads, 
tramways, etc.: to understand the methods of mining or quarrying the 
deposit, of timl>ering and ventilating the mine-, assaying the ores; to un- 
derstand the strength and properties of construction materials, the im- 
prove<l methods of generating and UBing steam, the care of boilers, en- 
gines and pumps, how to test them and determine their efficiency: make 
repairs, handle machine and other tools: to know the principles of elec- 
tricity, its generation, storage, transmission and use, and to design and 
lay out plans suitable for its use in lighting, haulage, etc.: to under- 
stand hydraulic mining, the use and transmission of water power: the 
flow of water through pipes, ditches, etc.; and the various problems of 
water supply, drainage, sewage, etc.: to intelligently select toe methods 
of handling any ore. to dress and concentrate it, to understand its con- 
stitution, and to choose the metallurgical processes by which it should 
be treated: to be conversant with the Bietnods of keeping the accounts 
and books relating to mines, making the purchases, aelting the pro- 
ducts, etc. Such a training as this makes a man not only useful about 
anv part of the work in obtaining mineral products, but it makes him 
valuable in almost every walk in lite. 

It is ea^ to see that such an education will make any man of reason- 
able intelligence a fair mathematician, physicist, chemist, assayer, met- 
allurgist, mineralogist, geologist, draughtsman, designer, surveyor, a 
civil, mechanical, electrical and mining engineer, woodsman, mechanic, 
mi II man. ete. 

The October klmbeu of the American Geologist will con- 
tain an account of the meetings of the Geological Society of 
America and the American Asi^ociatton for the Advancement 
of Science at Springfield, Mass., August 27tli to September 
7th. 
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{CttrCtAt. POINTH IN THI QBOLOaT OF THE LAKE SUFEBIOB KEOION. No. S.| 

THE SYNCHRONISM OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR 

REGION WITH OTHER PORTIONS OF THE 

NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

By N. U. WiNCHEJ.1., UlDiieapoIiH, Uitm. 
(Plata XI.) 
After this glimpse of the euci-ession of events in the Lake 
Superior region it will be well to institute another comparison 
with eaetern localities, showing a general synchronism of the 
geology of lake Superior with thu Adirondack and Taconic 
areas. Reference has already been made to the occurrence of 
eruptive rocks in the Canadian territory which is immediately 
adjacent to these rocks in Minnesota, considered Lower Cam- 
brian by Dr. Selwyn, and to others further north which Dr. 
G. M. Dawson has mapped as Lower Cambrian and places at 
about the same age as the copper- bearing roekx of lake Supe- 
rior. The succession of geological changes, as now made out, 
in the Lake Superior region, appears to be expressed as follows. 
This leaves out of the account the latest of the volcanic cod- 
Tulsions, viz., that which caused the intrusion of the traps 
that cover the light colored and marly sandstones at Black 
bay and which produced, according to Dr. A. C. Lawson, the 
Logan xills of the Animikie* at a considerably later date than 
the Keweenawan epoch, and which will be considered later. 
It embraces only the essential steps that are covered by the 
'Bulletin VIII, Uinneeota Geological Survey, p. 47. 
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claesifieation embodied in the Bulletins of the United States 
Geological Survey, which are here examined (Nos, SLand 86). 
They are given in descending order. 

Succeanion of (teological Events. 

(I.) A great Bandstone, non-conformable over (a) the Archean; {b) the 
lower iron-bearing eeriea (Keewatin); (c) the upper iron-bearing seriea 
(Animikie) and ita eruptivee; {d) parts ot the Keweenawan. It ia con- 
formably under sandstones carrying an Upper Cambrian fauna. The 
Dicellocephalua horizon. 

(II.) Disruption, folding and metamorphosing of the rocks ot No. Ill, 
accompanied by the issuing of basic molten rock, and perhaps by the 
fusion of some of the elastics. Eruptives cotemporary with and fol- 
lowed by clastic sediments of great thickness. Keweenawan er^iptive 
age. 

(III.) Great quartzyte and conglomerate, underlying the last, non- 
conformable over all the older formations, after a great erosion interval. 
The Keweenaican basal beds, Paradorides horizon. 

(IV.) Great upheaval and metamorphosing of the rocks ot No. V. ac- 
companied by the formution of enormous dikes and masses of gabbro 
with titanic iron ore, and of anorthosyte rock, the fusing of the elastics 
of No. V and the production of quartz-porphyries and felsytes on a large 
scale. The Animikie revolntion. 

(V.) Black slatea and reddish to grayish quartzytes (Wauswaugo- 
ning>, iron ore (Meaabi), quartzyte. Slates eometimes converted to fine- 
grained crystalline schists and magnetited, and to gneisses. Quartzytes 
and slates changed sometimes to quartz-porphyry and keratophyre. A 
limestone, often marmorized, of greater or less thickness belongs near 
the bottom. Tlie Animikie. Supjiosed Olenelbta horizon. Non-con- 
formable on the different parts of the Archcaa. 

(VI.) An unconformable underlying complex of crystalline rocks. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on this statement of the se- 
quence of geological events in the Lake Superior region. This 
history has been established by the combined observatione of 
numerous geologists during the last thirty years. Probably 
no geologist who is acquainted with the region would call in 
question any of the events above expressed, or the relations in- 
dicated. There are of course many minor matters, more in 
the detail of subdivision and derivation for the diiferent parts, 
on which geologists would not lie found in accord, but the 
grand steps of the history as tabulated, whatever the age at 
which they occurred, are accepted by nearly all. 

Attention may now be called to the parallelism of this struc- 
tural series .with that already expressed for the Adirondack 
and the Taconic areas. 
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ParnVelis 



: betW' 



:» the Engteru Xt 
Superior Jtegioa.* 



York and thf. Lake 



Lake Suprn 

(a\. Upper Cambrian (Dicello- 
cephaluB) fauna, embraced in mag- 
neaian limestones and eiliceouB 
aandstones. 

(6|, The upper parts of la) non- 
confaruiable on Bome of the earlier 
rochB, indicating a progreBsive 
Bubmergence. Contact on the 
trap at St, Croix falls. St. Cfoix. 

\c). The base of {a) is a sand- 



Eattem New York. 
[a). Upper Cambrian fauna em- 
braced in niagnesian limestoneB 
and siliceous sandstone. 

(6). The lOckB of the Upper Cam- 
brian fauna non -conformable on 
the older rocks — both cryetalline 
and UDcrystalline. Contactonthe 
"hypersthenerock," Calciferous. 

(c). The basal parts of (a) a 



stone, and a conglomerate and is sandstone and conglomerate, wide- 



>nformable on the rocka of (e) 
and of igi, and the sandBtones also 
on some parta of id). Lnke Supe- 
rior tandttone. 

{d). Basic irruptivea and surface 
flows, accompanied by acid igne- 
ous rocks; these interstratified 
with clastic rocks, Keweenawan. 

(e). Underlying the eruptivea of 
{d) is a great quartzyte and con- 
glomerate, very compact and firm. 
The Sioux quartzyte containing 
Paradoicides and Lingttla. This 
ia non-conformable on all the older 
rocks. In WiBconsin PaltEocTitaai 
irvingi is evidently from this hori- 

(/). Massive basic irruptiveB; 
acid eruptives; titanic iron ore; 
anorthosytes, associated with the 
rocks of ig) which they change to 
crystalline conditions. The Ani- 
mikie revolution. 

(gi. Slates, limestone, quartz- 
schiat, hematite iron ore, upheaved 
and crystallized; mica schiata and 
gneisseB. The Mesabi and the 
Penokee rocks. The Animikie. 



the older rocks. 
This Bandstone ia also non -con- 
formable with parts of (fj. Upper 
part of the Potvdam aandntoiie. 

(rf). Nut certainly identified, but 
probably in the "eastern town- 
sbipa^' of Canada. Not yet sepa- 
rated from (/). 

(ej. A hardened sandstone or 
quartzyte lying, with a basal con- 
glomerate, non-conformab t e on 
crystalline schists. The true Pott- 
dam tandetone at Potsdam, and 
eastward to the Au Sable gorge. 
HyoUthea, Patceacmaa, Cotioceph- 
atitee, Ltngula. 

If). The "hypersthenerock," or 
gabbro, of the Adirondacka with 
its titanic iron ore.. The Upper 
Lamvatian of the Adiroiidacks, in 
part. 

(g). Mica schists, marbles, 
quartzyte, magnetic iron ores, 
gneiBs. Marblea and quartzytes 
have Olenellug in Vermont. Part 
of the Upper Laurentian of the 
Adirondacks, and the 7aconic of 
Vermont. 



*The Eastern New York region in this connection ia supposed to ii 
elude adjacent areas in Canada and New England. 

tin Wisconsin, seven miles west from Morillan, in Jackson county, ai 
mounde of quartzyte Iwhite and pinkj similar to the quartzyte at Bart 
boo, except thev are not so dark, from which this foisBil evidently wg 
»btained. Geol, Wis., vol. iv, p. 173. 
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(A). Great non-conformity on the (h). Unconformity on the Qreeo 

Archean. The rocks of (g) are Mountain gneiBB and on an older 
sometimes folded witb the Archean series in the Adirondacha, as late- 
BO as to cause them to be con- ly announced afresh by Kemp, 
founded. 

(i). Oldest known aeries of ctya- (t). An older series uf crystal- 

talline rocks. Archean. lines. 

Lithological Cotutavta. 

Much has been said in late years against the evidence of 
llthologic similarity as a guide to the parallelism of rook out- 
crops in different localities; but when itJB remembered that 
in the earlier epochs of geological history great uniformity of 
oceanic and physical conditions spread over vast expanses of 
the earth's surface, and that differentiation of no kind had ad- 
vanced verj far, it is perhaps more reasonable, in the case of 
the epochs which we are considering, to expect a uniformity 
of rocky structure over large areas than a cotemporary diver- 
sity. Physical effects, as they are manifested in the ocean's 
drama of sedimentatioD, were not modified by great variations 
of depth, nor by continental shores. It was only when the 
heaving of the thin crust, perhaps under changing astronomic 
influences, finally broke it and allowed the molten interior to 
escape to the surface, that the repose of eons was disturbed 
and the sedimentary succession was varied. In the light of 
the facts which are brought together above, making a litho- 
logical and structural comparison between the eastern portions 
of New York and the Lake Superior basin, in Taconic time, it 
is at least not unreasonable to question the wisdom of the 
common practice of casting out as unreliable all evidence de- 
rivable at' this horizon, from a comparison of lithologieal 
characters. In order to make this plainer it will be well to 
emphasize the constant lithologieal features that are known to 
have prevailed, simultaneously, in the two regions. 

To do this but little more is necessary, at the tirst glance, 
than to refer to the sequence as already stated in the fore- 
going tables. There are, however, some remarkable rock spe- 
cies, unlike any found in any other part of North America, 
either in earlier or later geological history which occur coin- 
cidentiy at these distant points. First of all the great anor- 
thosyte series stands prominent. This remarkable group 
under the names Noriun, Upper Laurentian and Hypersthene 
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rock, or simply gabbro, embracing the cryBtalline apatites and 
ttie titanic iron ores of the country, and, aB dependencies, 
certain marbles and quartzose gneisses with their graphite and 
non-titanic magnetites and a large variety of novel mineral 
species, protrudes itself upon our notice. That it should ap- 
pear in North America at eo widely separated points, at essen- 
tially, if not precisely, the same time in the early histiiry of 
the earth, is a remarkable event which calls for some explana- 
tion other than the ordinary reference to oceanic conditions. 
This great plutonic agitation appears to have been felt along 
a belt extending from southern New York northward through 
the Adirondacks, through Canada, appearing on the north 
ehore of lake Huron, where coarse eruptives are mingled with 
the broken and subcrystalline strata of the "original Huron- 
ian," to lake Superior and the region of Duluth, occurring on 
both sides of the great basin. More recently a gabbro of sim- 
ilar character has been discovered about 120 miles still further 
west in Minnesota. How far southward along the Appala- 
chian fold this effect can be distinguished from that of other 
epochs of irruption and crystallization is unknown, but simi- 
lar gabbro rock has recently been announced in the vicinity 
of Fhiladelphiii* and Baltimore.f The actual eruption of the 
characteristic labradorite-anorthoeite rock may not have pre- 
vailed in all those regions throughout which, still, the cotem- 
porary folding and metamorphic changes were imprinted on 
the earlier rocks. In the latter etfects this epoch may perhaps 
yet be identified over wide areas on the Appalachian moun- 
tains and its rocks may be found to extend much further 
northeastward toward the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and to 
be of the age of the rock in Labrador from which its chief 
feldspar is named. 

Another lithological constant involved in the rocks of the 
Taconic from eastern New York and Vermont to northeastern 
Minnesota is the iron ore horizon which appears overlying the 
basal quartzyte of the Animikie. That this must have de- 
pended on oceanic causes inherent in tlie Taconic for its 
Stratigraphic position as well as for its geographic extent, is 

•J. F. KEMr. On an occurrent-e of gabbro Inorile) near Van Arteda- 
len'B quarry, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. Trans. N. Y. Acad. 8ci., 
vol. XII, March, isas. 

tG. H. Williams. Bulletin 28, U. S. Geol. Sur., 188C. 
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evident. That its existence, whether the ore be hematite (or 
limonite) or magnetite, must be based in some cause equally 
applicable of operating over areas so widely separated at the 
same time, is equally apparent. That it antedated, in part at 
least, the main gabbro disturbance, which closed the Anlmikie 
portion of the Taconic, is plain, since the gabbro has rendered 
it magnetite where it has been in contact with the gabbro. It 
is with some satisfaction that it can now be stated that work 
recently done for the Minnesota survey by Mr. J. E. Spurr, 
after prolonged investigation into the environments of the iron 
ores of the Mesabi range, has resulted in a substantial demon- 
stration of the oceanic nature of the rock from which the ore 
is produced by metasomatosis and of the probable existence 
of organisms in the cotemporary Taconic ocean as the primal 
source of the ore.* In short, Mr. Spurr's result on this point 
indicates that the iron ores of this geological horizon were at 
first in the form of greensand, and that foraminiferal remains 
contributed to the unstable chemical condition in which the 
primary glauconite rock was formed. This important discov- 
ery accords with other facts known before which pointed to- 
ward a very early oceanic origin for these ores. It also 
explains their existence at the same stratigraphic plane and 
over a wide extent. 

Chondrodite, a characteristic mineral of the limestones of 
the Taconic in New York and New Jersey, at first supposed 
to be proof of their Archean age, also accompanies the lime- 
stones of this horizon in Canada,! but has not yet been re- 
ported further west. 

Without further specification of the lithotogical constants 
of the Taconic it may finally be remarked that the usual rock 
kinds, such as sandstone, limestone and graphitic slates,which 
succeed each other in these strata in the east and in Minne- 
sota, when the same are non-crystalline, are quite similar and 
occur in the same suceessional order, and when crystalline are 
converted into quartsjytes, schists and marbles having notice- 
able peculiarities; and that, finally, they are accompanied in 
the two regions by almost an identical succession of physical 
disturbances, manifesting cotemporary nonconformities in 
the stratigraphy. 

•Bulletin X, Minnesota Geological Survey, 1894. 

tGeology of Canada, 1863, p. 586. 
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Jfnp of the Luke Superior Region. 

Th« accompanying map of the Lake Superior region (plate 
XI) is designed to show the approximate areas of land and 
water at three different times in the progress of events as 
above projected, throughont the Lake Superior basin. 

The areas designated by A represent the land at the close 
of Archean time, or just prior to the opening of Taconie time. 
As the Taconio seems to have been inaugurated by a wide- 
spread submergence, as indicated by the extensive conglom- 
erate which forms its base, even at points somewhat remote 
from its present surface boundaries (which themselves may be 
supposed, however, to have been driven back by degradation 
some distance from their original positions) it is probable that 
the land areas at the cloae of the Archean were considerably 
larger than here shown. It is, however, obviously impossible 
to even approximate a correct representation of the actual 
Archean land in those tracts which are still buried beneath 
sediments of Cambrian and later date. This map therefore 
shows Bimply a representation of Archean areas that are now 
known to be exposed at the surface. The term Archean here 
covers all the basal crystalline complex which is found in a 
crumpled condition unconformable below the Taconie and 
which has been divided by Lawson into Laurentian, Couchi- 
ching and Keewatin. It includes the lower iron-bearing rocks 
of the X.ake Superior region, but not the upper. 

Areas designated by T show the land increments due to 
rocks of Taconie age, including in this the areal extent of the 
eruptives of the Norian and of the Keweenawan, the latter of 
which brought Taconie time to a close. The difficulty of map- 
ping the later eruptives as an integral part of post-Taconio 
time is the principal reason for putting them with the Taconie. 
Again they are so intimately associated with the earlier erup- 
tives and with the nietamorphic conditions of the elastic 
strata of the Taconie of which they embrace large maeses, 
and between the planes of which they have penetrated as con- 
formable layers, that to separate them in such a map would be 
impossible. Chronologically they are post-Tnconic,and on their 
upper surface lies the base of the rockn of tlie Diccllocephalus 
zone. They simply form a punctuation datum in geological 
history, belonging as much to what precedes \w to that which 
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follows, but at the same time not a chronologic fraction of ei- 
ther as a faunal zone. Within the Taconic area are included 
the upper iron-bearing rocks of Minnesota, which in Michigan 
and in some part$> of Wisconsin are so closely folded with th« 
rocks of the lower iron-bearing series that they have never 
before been mapped separately in those states. The attempt 
here made to separately indicate them must be considered, 
therefore, as only a very general provisional mapping.* 

Areas designated C show the additions which were made to 
the land area by the elevation of those rocks which immedi- 
ately followed the eruptive Keweenawan and yet preceded the 
base of the Lower Silurian — i. e. up to the bottom of the 
Trenton limestone. These are distinctively the "Upper Cam- 
brian" of the region and are the only rocks which in the final 
Minnesota reports have been mapped as Cambrian, the Lower 
Cambrian having been called Taconic. 

The foregoing presentation of comparative facte of struc- 
ture, lithology and paleontology, aa expressed on the accom- 
panying map, render the following conclusions both reason- 
able and probable : 

1. The rocks of the Cortlandt series (the elastics), of the 
original Taconic area and of the upper series of the Adiron- 
dacks, are of the same age. i. e.. Taconic or Lower Cambrian. 

2. The basic rocks of the Norian or Upjier Laurentian sys- 
tem of Canada are of the same age as the gabbros of the 
Adirondacks. 

3. The Taconic in America embraces all the strata contain- 
ing any known foseils older than the Dicelloeephalus zone, or 
Upper Cambrian. It is separated from the Archean by « 
profound non-conformity. 

4. The Animikie strata in Minnesota and in general the 
upper iron-bearing aeries of the Lake Superior region are of 
the age of the Taconic. 

6. There are great objections to the supposition that the 
Taconic age is represented in the Lake Superior region by a 
supposed erosion-interval between the red sandstones of the 
Upper Cambrian (St. Croix or Dicelloeephalus zone). 

*Van HiBo'e uiap of the Penokee serieB accompanying the Monogrsph 
on the Penokee tron-beariiig rocks at Michigiin and Wiaconsin IMoo. 
XIX, U. H. Geoi. Survey! has be^n published since this map was con- 
structed. It would oot, however, eaeentially modify it. 
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8. These are so great that, in consequence of other consider- 
ations that lead to the belief that the two sandstones are es- 
sentially the same formation, it is better to consider them as 
one, although manifesting many evidences of disturbance by 
the eruptive action which prevailed during their deposition 
and later. 

7. The Tnconic age, therefore, is represented in the Lake 
Superior basin, as in New England and Newfoundland, by a 
great series of quartzytes and slates and a few limestones. 

8. Those rocks which have been described and mapped as 
Keweenawan embrace three eruptive systems,* separable by 
two erosion intervals marked by basal conglomerates and by 
faunal ditferences, viz., the eriiptives of the Animikie revolu- 
tion, those of the Keweenawan proper, and the eruptives of the 
region of Thunder bay and Black bay. 

9. We may add as a corollary of the foregoing that the 
ocean which covered the spot where North America was to 
exist was subjeet to forces which acted simultaneously on a 
very wide extent, producing oceanic deposits of like nature 
and of like succession, in widely separated regions; and, 
again, that some other widely operating forces caused the 
simultaneous elevation, depression and, finally, the breaking 
of the crust and the escape of vast quantities of basic rock at 
points far distant from each other. 

BRACHIOCRINUS AND HERPETOCRINUS. 

B; F. A. Bathbb, LuDdon, Eii«laDd. 

The comparison to which I desire to direct the attention of 
American palieontologists seems to me, now that it is once 
made, so obvious that I am quite ashamed of not having noticed 
it before. 

In the "Paleontology of New York" f Prof. James Hall 
founded a genus Brae/iiurrfunii.takiag as its type a new species, 
B.JioJoginiiis, represented on plate V, tig u res 5-7, and plate VI, 
figures 1-3. The type-specimens were supposed by Prof. Hall 
to be the arras of a crinoid, to which structures they do in- 
deed hear a strong external resemblance. Further, in the 

•The neit paper of tbie series will deacribe the youngeot of these 
eysteaia, 

tVol. in, p. 118. 
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"Revision of the Palieozoic C'rinoidea,"* Messrs. Wachamuth 
and Springer alluded to the fossils as "arm-fragments," and 
in their privately issued "Index" the name was printed in ital- 
ics, as being invalid, 

Now, I have little doubt that the fossils in question are not 
arm-fragments but 8t«m- fragments, and tliat they belong to 
the same genus as the fossils also described by Prof. Hall ae 
arms, under the name Myelo'lacfyliis, and correctly described 
by J, W. Salter as steins, under the name Herpetocrinus. A 
detailed account of the literary history of those names and a 
minute description of the structure of those fossils was given 
in my "Crinoidea of Gotland. Parti. Crinoidea Inadunata"t 
on pages 33-52. It is therefore needless to repeat here the 
reasons for preferring the name Herpetocriinn or for regard- 
ing the ordinary specimens as portions of et«ms, I will merely 
point out the reasons for a reconsideration of the status of 
Brackiocrinus. 

That the remains are not arms follows from the fact that 
there is, as shown on plate VI, figures 1 and 3a, of Prof. Hall's 
work, no ventral ambulaeral or food groove on the main stem, 
while the supposed pinnules (tentacula of Hall) are stated to 
be "without any appearance of a groove or canal on the inner 
side." Further, our present knowledge does not permit us to 
imagine a solitary arm, "without any appearance of an artic- 
ulating surface or point of attachmant to any other body," 
but terminating "below in a rounded condyle;" "as if the 
arm, as it now occurs, had had an indepandent existence." 

On the other hand, the remains agree in essential structure 
with the stems of other crinoids. The tentacula, or cirri as 
they should now be called, are round in section, "with a linear 
foramen" or axial canal, which in plate V, figure 7, is seen to 
pass into the main stem, where it doubtless joins an axial canal 
in the stem. This latter, it is true, is neither mentioned in the 
text nor shown in the section {plate VI, figure 3a); perhaps, as 
in many undoubted specimens of Ilerpetocrintis, the axial canal 
has been obliterated by the processes of petrifaction. The 
rounded condyle at the distal end of the stem is also not 
without parallel in other crinoids, e. g., Ciilceocriniis and Mil- 

•Part II, p. 220, Proc, Acad. Nat. 8d., Phiiadeiphia, 1881, p. 403. 

tK. Vet. Akad. Handl., Bd. xxv, No. 2, Stockholm, 1893. 
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lericrinut; and it is no unusual thing to hear o( stalked crin- 
oids attaining to a semi-locomotor existence. 

Next, to show that the remains called Brachiocrinus nndo- 
surius are referable to Jlerpetocriiuui, The coiling of the 
stem, as in plat« V, figure 7, Is notoriouslj characteristic of 
that genus; no also are the paired cirri, which give the stem 
the semblance of a plnnulate arm. The slight groove on the 
inner curvature, represented in plate VI, figure 1, is also found 
in all species of Jferpetocriiun, while the section, plate VI, 
figure 3«, may be compared with the numerous sections figured 
in "The Crinoidea of Gotland," text-flgure 12 and plates I 
and II. 

It is true that in the excellent drawings by F. B. Meek, 
which adorn Prof. Hall's vrilume, one cannot see any of the 
minuter details and anatomical structures which a prolonged 
study of a very large number of Swedish and English speci- 
mens has enabled me to demonstrate in my memoir. There 
may, therefore, still be room for doubt as to whether the spe- 
cies is actually a Ifer/ietocriiin». Mr, Charles Wachsmuth 
informed me some time ago that Jlerpetocrliiui-likv forms oc- 
curred in an order of erinoids other than the Inadunata; so 
that Br(icA/oc)v'rt"» might conceivably be generically distinct 
from J/eri>et(icriniis. I cannot, however, think that this is 
really the case. So far as I understand, the forms alluded to 
by Mr. Wachsmuth are of Carboniferous (or Subearboniferous) 
age; whereas the true Ilerpctucriiiun is confined to the Silu- 
rian. The three species as yet described in North America 
come from the Niagara group, corresponding to the English 
Wenlock, in which also the genus is well developed. Bracbi- 
oeriniis nudomirius is from a higher horizon — the Lower Hel- 
derberg. But in Gotland, species of Herpetor-riniin occur in 
beds of the same age, so that this presents no difficulty. On 
the contrary, the geological horizon is just what the appear- 
ance of the species would lead one to expect, It is a pecu- 
liarly developed epeoies, more removed from what may be re- 
garded as the ancestral form than are the species from lower 
horizons. Its cirri are distinctly curious, "composwl of thick 
bead-like Joints, which increase in size from the base to the 
middle, and thence diminish to the extremities." This char 
aoter is possessed by only one other species of IJerjielociiiiiia, 
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viz., H.JlabeUlci'rniii, which opcurs in the uppermost beds of 
Gotland. In H.JIabeUfcinnti. however, the character is cor- 
related with the arran);ement of the cirri in alternating fan- 
like groups. It may therefore be concluded, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, that the fossilii described aa 
Brachiucriniu n<iiioaariii» are congeneric with the species 
hitherto referred to Mffe/oil'ic/i/h'n and lierpetocriun^, but 
that specifically they are distinct. 

The name Bnichiorriiius wap published in 1859; .Vgeloilac- 
tyhi* had been published in 1862; while Uerpetocrinux, which 
is the only other name that demands eonsideration, was not 
published till 1878. If we are to follow the law of priority, 
without paying any attention to the various limitations pro- 
posed by the founders of that law, then all these species must 
— if I am correct as to the facts — be called by the name Jtfyc- 
loilnclyliig. If, on the other hand, we accept only the more 
obvious among those limitations, then we shall attribute dne 
value to the facts that Myelndnctyliit and Brarhiocrhnrg were 
described in terms which anatomically considered were of ab- 
solute incorrectness; that, in consequence of this, the Euro- 
pean paleontologist who first gave a correct description of 
Herpetiic.riniin could not recognize its identity with either of 
them ; that for similar reasons the generic identity of the 
American and European species has been and still is denied 
by some American writers — I allude especially to Mr. S. A. 
Miller; that the most competent students of the Crinoidea in 
America refused to recognize either .Vi/e[otliirfi/lii» or Brnrhfo- 
criiiH»\ and finally, that the names MyelodHrtylvt and Snich- 
iiin-iinm, being based on erroneous inferences, are essentially 
misleading. It seems to me that the zoologists, who, as at the 
International Congress, have recently been insisting on the 
absoluteness of the law of priority, under all circumstances, 
have overlooked the difficulties presented by fossils. Surely 
it is absurd that a name given to a complete skeleton should 
yield to some prior name given to a tooth ora tarsal, a feather 
or a fin-ray, especially since uncertainty so often attaches to 
the determination of their identity. Names that have been 
given to obscure fragments, and that, owing to insufficient 
description, have failed to gain acceptance, might well elude 
the stringency of the law. For such names at all events I 
prefer to accept the limitations proposed by the wise and ex- 
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pcrienced founderB of the Uw of priority, and for the above 
given reasons I have adopted the name llerpetocrinn». The 
queetion, however, ie one of minor importance so long ae we 
understand the true facts of structure and affinity. Without 
further argument, therefore, I su^^est the following revised 
diagnosis of 

HerpetoeriiiuK nodoturias: 
Cirri (known aa yet only in regions a and 6) irregular, alternating, at 
intervals ot 1 to 4 ossicles: cirrusHsssicles moniliform, increasing in 
thickness distalwards to the middle of the cirrus, thence diminishing to 
the end. (Longitudinal sutures as yet unknown.} Distal end of the 
stem may form a bulb-like swelling, marked cA by a slight constriction. 

This diagnosis is congruent with those given in the "Crin- 
oidea of Gotland," where all the terms here used are ex- 
plained. 

The bulb-like end is of Interest, and confirms the view ex- 
pressed in the following sentence:* "The attachment of the 
stem has not been seen in this genus. * • • • It is very 
probable that the animals usually broke off any rooted at- 
tachment they may have formed, and that they clung to corals 
or other submarine objects by their cirri. In some specimens 
the st«m narrows at the distal end (plat« II, figure 56); and 
this suggests that the creatures may have had some power of 
locomotion, such as might have been effected by successive 
contractions and extensions of the stem." 

I have ventured to submit these remarks for publication in 
the AuE&icAN Geologist, thinking that to be the surest means 
of attracting the attention of American students to these 
curious animals, about which, in spite of the investigations of 
many skilled observers, we have still so much to learn. 

British Museum (Nat. Hist), Lonihtn, 8. W.^Englotid. 



DESCRIPTION OF A NEW GENUS AND FIVE NEW 

SPECIES OF FOSSILS FROM THE DEVONIAN 

AND SUB-CARBONIFEROUS ROCKS 

OF MISSOURI. 

By K. R. RuWLBi, Louuiane, Ho. 

AR)STOCR)NUS. gsn. nov. 
Etymo]<^y, arittot. best; krinon. lily. 

Pig. 1. Generic diagram. Fig. 2. ^n»tocrinu« concoeua, natural size. 
Diagnosis. — Calyx forms a low cup and together with the 
short, thick arms has comparatively little higbt. Basal region 
*Crtn. Gotland, p. 45. 
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concave. Underbasals, if present, hidden beneath the upper 
stem joint. Baaals five, four of them being equal with aeut« 
angles above, the fifth truncate above. Primary radials three, 
— four in one ray of one example, — by five of unequal size, 
wider than long. Three of the first radials are heptagonal, 
while two are hexagonal. Secondary radials three in number. 
Two arms spring from the bifurcating plate of each secondary 
series of radials, making twenty free arms in all. Arras short 
and rather heavy, made up of single joints folded in or over- 
lapping at the top. Short, strong pinules, apparently along 
the entire length of the arms but more crowded toward the 
ends. No so-called patelloid plates present in any of the 
specimens. A single, large, nine-sided interradial to each 
space except the azygous area. (The type specimen of A. 
concdi-ua, instead of a single plate, has apparently some mi- 
nute accompanying lateral plat«8 which may really be frac- 
tured parts of the large plate.) The anal or uzygous area is 
filled by three irregular plates accompanied by one or two 
smaller ones to the right and above. No appearance of an 
anal tube or proboscis. A single small, rounded, axillary 
plate rests between the first and second radial plates of the 
secondary series. Column moderately large, round and com- 
posed of even thin joints. Central perforation rather small. 

This fossil occurs in the Hamilton beds of Callaway Co., Mo. 

Type, Ai'istocrinus coticaeiis (Rowley). The type specimen 
was first described by the author in the Auerican Geologist* 
under the name Taxocrinas coiicarus. Afterward other fea- 
tures were brought to light by the use of the knife, and in the 
same journalf other illustrationB followed and the near rela- 
tion of this crinoid to Onychocrinuit was pointed out. Further 
study has led to the belief that it does not naturally belong to 
any known genus, and we have accordingly created a new 
generic term for its reception. It is evidently close to Taxo- 
crinus, from which it ditfers in the shape of the calyx, the en- 
tire absence of the minute plates above the interradials and 
the possession ()f pinulue, differing in this latter respect from 
all known ichthyoL-rinoids, In general outline ArUtrocrinat 
differs much from OuychucrinuK, but, in the possession of pin- 

•Vol. XII, p. 301, Nov., 1893. 
tVol. XIII, p. 15.% March, 18&i. 
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vAse, remind? one of thtit genus with its short arms given off 
by the free rays. In ease the name Arhtnrritim should prove 
to be preoccupied our genus could be changed to Callairny- 

ALUGECItrNUS AMERICANUS, tp. ■)». ■ 

Fig. 3. Lateral view of the bod^-. Fig. 4. Ventral aspect of the 
larftest specimen in the collection, greatly magnified. Figs. 3 to 10. 
Other and smaller specimens very greatly enlarged, showing additional 
features. 

Crinoid minute. Calyx conical. BasaU form a low rounded 
cup. Number unknown, as the suture lines are not visible 
under a hand glass. Radials five, elongate, each with one or 
two distinct articular facets above for the attachment of arms. 
These scars directed upward but not noticeably outward. 
Arms unknown. The dome or ventral surface composed ap- 
parently of three single pieces, though the depressions around 
the vault suggest five. The left upper comer of one of the 
radiale in several of the larger specimens meets the edge of 
t4ie adjacent radial below the right upper corner of that plate 
and at first sight suggests an accidental break, but this may 
represent the anal area of other Paleozoic crinoids. The larger 
specimens with this feature present have sears for the attach- 
ment of nine arms, while the smaller examples have but five 
facets. A few thin round Joints of a column have been ob- 
served attached to some of the specimens, and small, round 
stems are common in the clay. Plates apparently smooth. 
Most of the specimens are highly calcified so that features are 
made out with difllculty. The collection contains over three 
hundred specimens of all sizes, from those almost microscopic 
to those one-sixteenth by one-thirtieth of an inch, all posses- 
sing the vault !n place. 

Obtained from the clay partings between the two lower 
layers of the Lithographic or Louisiana limestone at the base 
of the Kinderhook group, Louisiana, Mo. The discovery of 
these little crinotds was made while washing clay for small 
brachiopods. 

All the specimens collected correspond very closely with 
those figured by Dr. Carpenter as the young of A. imntiiii, but 
nothing like his mature form has come under our observation 
and we are convinced that our larger specimens are adults. 
This little crinoid is especially interesting, both because it is 
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the second species of the genus from American rocks and also 
from its close relation to the only European species ; more- 
over it is from a much lower horizon than Mr. Wachsmuth's 
A. carpeiiteri. 

SRANATOCftlNUS (SchiublulusT)MAGNIBA8IS. tp.nov. 

Figs. 11 to 13. Lateral, ventral and dorsal views of the type specimen, 

natural size. Fig. 14. Lateral view of a large distorted specimen, nat- 

Body subglobose. Interradiat areas greatly depressed so 
that the ambulacra and the bounding margins of the radial or 
fork pieces below stand out as five flattened ridges when the 
specimen i« viewed from the base. Top of the body slightly 
sunken, so that it appears truncate above on a side view. 
That part of the base occupied by the column flattened. Sasal 
plates form a very large pentagon, visible on a side view as 
the base is quite convex. The ambulacra do not extend to the 
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basal pJatee, The edges of the radial pieces and basal plates 
at their union form a slender double ridge, quite noticeable. 
The radial plat«s extend upward almost to the flattened top. 
Interradials occupy a space at the top larger than the area 
occupied by the basal plat«e at the other end. A slightly ele- 
vated double ridge follows the radio-interradial sutures, but 
no such elevation can be seen along the sunken radial sutures. 
Fine granular lines parallel to the ambulacra ornament the 
radial plates. The edges of the radials at the ambulacra are 
bent BO abruptly upward as to appear to be bounded below by 
ft suture. The ambulacra occupy less than three-fourths of 
the hight of the body, are very narrow with numerous pore 
pieces either side of the mesial furrow. The azygous interra- 
dial is little, if any, larger than the other four interradials. 
Anal opening rather large. Ovarian openings eight in number, 
rather small. Central opening uncovered in the specimens. 

This biftstoid may belong to Dr. Carpenter's genus Sc.hlzn- 
hln»tu$, as it seems to present some outward resemblance to it. 

The collection contains nine specimens preserving the test 
and ten or more fine natural caste, some of which are larger 
than figure 14, all very striking fossils be<'«use of the great 
elevation of the ambulacral ridges which are extravagantly 
high above the sunken radials in the largest casts. One only of 
the caste is eub-elliptical in outline, while all the others 
eagre with the specimens figured, and all have a more or less 
distorted appearance, hardly accidental. 

Collected from the upper Burlington limestone and the 
cherts of that horizdn, just above the Ad iiiiim'iiuiiitrtfiiluii ho- 
rizon and consequently at the very base of the upper Burling- 
ton, in the quarries at Louieiana, Mo. Found aesociated with 
Schizoblastug utiifi, Pht/vetocrinus reiifriciisng and other well 
known upper Burlington forms. 

G0NIATITE8 L0UI8IANEN8IS. ip. nov. 
Fig. 15. The largest apecimen found, natural size. Figs. 16 to 18. 
Enlarged views of the same apecimen. 

Shell compressed, very small. Umbilicus large and rather 
deep, but the condition of the specimens is such that the inner 
whorls are not visible. Volutione rather slender and rounded 
on the doreal side. Septa distinct only in a few specimens, 
probably on account of the pyritized condition of tlie shells. 
Dorsal lobe long, tongue-shaped and rounded at the end. Dor- 
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sal saddle hardly ae long as the dorsal lobe, but wider, and 
rounded at the extremity. Upper lat«ral lobe shallow and 
rounded at the end. Lateral saddle shallow, broad and 
rounded. Lower lateral lobe broad, obtuse. From the utd- 
bilicuR to the dorsal side of a volution, three well defined, 
equi-dietant furrows extend. Body chamber not present in 
the specimen figured. The average size of the twelve or more 
speeimens in the collection is little more than half that of the 
example tlgured. 

Obtained from the clay partings between the lower two 
layers of the Lithographic or Louisiana limestone at Louisi- 
ana, Mo. Compare with Dr. A. Winchell's O. /Ji/ffma^as from the 
Marshall group. 

PLEUROTOMARIA MINIMA, (p. nov. 

Fifi. 19. Lateral view of a large specimen of the species, greatly mag- 
nified. 

Outline of uhell, low trochiform, minute. Volutions pre- 
served rarely more than three, increasing rapidly in size. A 
narrow spiral band quite noticeable around the middle of the 
first volution. Suture well defined. Umbilicus small. Surface 
apparently ornamented by transverse lines, visible only on a 
single specimen. Aperture subcircular. Ix^ngth and breadth 
of specimens about equal. One- seventeenth of an inch in di- 
ameter. 

Collected fnmi the clay parting between the lower two lay- 
ers of the Lithographic or Louisiana liniei;tone at Louisiana, 
Mo. 

MURCHIS0N1A (1) PrGM£A.i|t. iwv. 

Fig. 80. Lateral view of a specimen greatly raagnifled. The figured 
specimen preservea six rounded volutioaa. 

Shell minute, elongate, slender, tapering very gradually. 
Volutions rounded, the lowest being quite as long as the two 
whorls above. Suture well defined. No surface ornamenta- 
tion visible, probably on account of the pyrltized condition 
of the specimens, which after all may be but casts. Natural 
size of the figured specimen one-sixteenth by one-fortieth of 
an inch. A rare species. 

Collected from the clay parting between the lower two lay- 
ers of the Louisiana or Lithographic limestone at Louisiana, 
Mo. These shells were obtained while washing the clay for 
young brachiopcKJs and were found associated with AUagecri- 
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nu», PteiiroUiMaria minitnu, Goniatite* louitiarten- 
»u, Ambocalia mhiiita, Cyrtiiin acufiroitris, Orthotkelet leiu, 
Chonete* fftitietilalii. C oniata. Spir(fei'n marioHeniit^ Spirt- 
ferinn aciculifern. Prnductelln pyxidata, y iicleonpirn barrixi, 
and other well known Kinderhnok speciee. 
Expwhatioh oc Figl^bbh. 
Fkicre 1, Diagram illustrating the arraBgement of plates in the body 

and arma of ArtttocrhittH, a new genus of crinoids. 
FiouRK 2. AzygoUH Tiew of the tvpe specimen of Arixtocrin'of eoiwivttt 

(Kowleyj; oatnrHJ size. 
FiouBES 3 and 1. Lateral and ventral viewa of the largest epecimen of 

AUagefrinux aniericanttH, ap. nov., greatly magnified. 
FincRBBS and 6. Similar views of a. medium sized specimen of the same 

species, highly magnified. 
FiouRBs 7 and 8. Side views of smaller specimens of the same species, 

greatly enlarged. 
FiGL'itE G. Ventral view of a large specimen of the same species, greatly 

magnified. 
Figure 10. Lateral view of a medium sized specimen of the same spe- 
cies, greatly enlarged. 
Ficii'RBs 11 to L3. Lateral, ventral and dorsal views of the type specimen 

of Oranatocrinut (Sckitobla»Ui»f) taagnibasU, sp. nov., natural 

FitivRE 14. Iiateral view of a large distorted specimen of the same spe- 
cies, natural size. 

Figure 15. Lateral view of the largest specimen of QonuititM Jouisia- 
nensU, sp. nov., natural size. 

FiciuBEx 16 to 19. Lateral, dorsal and ventral views of the same speci- 
■ men, enlarged. 

PxiuRE 19. A greatly magnified view of the type specimen of Pleurola- 

FinvRB SO. Miirchiaonia f pggnifea, sp. nov. Type specimen, j(reatly 
magnified. 

THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM AS ADOPTED IN THE 
MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 

By M. E. Wadkwortr, Director. HouKhton. Hicbigan. 

In thiB country two By8t«ms have been chiefly followed in 
the higher educational institutione, — the fixed and the elect- 
ive. The latter wag introduced first in this country by. Pres- 
ident Wayland, of Brown University, and it has efnce been 
systematized and developed with remarkable Rkill and succeBS 
by President Eliot, of Harvard. Indeed, the eystem has 
proved to be bo welt adapted to the need)^ of modern times 
and to be bo popular that it has made it? way in the face of 
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a strenuous opposition, until all or nearly all of our colleges 
and universities have employed it for their work in general 
or literary and scientific education. 

In technical or engineeriAg education the case has heen 
different, since even those schools, like Harvard, Stanford, or 
the University of Michigan, which have a moat liberal elective 
system for general education, have still only a partially mod- 
ified form of the rigid Bysteni in the engineering and teeh- 
nica! courses. The rigid system is disguised in most institu- 
tions in their technical work under the head of election 
between various fixed courses, which may or may not have a 
few options, or it masquerades under an elective dress, to 
which it has but little, if any, right. 

The elective system proper in any of the higher institutions 
giving general education has consisted of two fealurciS: 
first, the essential studies; second, the sequence of studic!". 
The first is composed of those studies which are considered 
in each institution as necessary or essential to maintain the 
scholarship or traditions of the school in question, and in 
engineering schools, not even excepting that at Harvard, the 
required or essential studies to-day constitute the chief amount 
of the entire course in any of the engineering branches. In 
the case of general or literary education, the number of studies 
that are considered essential usually rapidly diminishes ac- 
cording to the experience and number of the faculty until only 
a few studies are required: and in time this feature will be 
fully eliminated. 

Regarding the second, or " the sequence of studies," but 
little public attention is called to it in any statements relating 
to electives in any institution, although it is the keynote of 
them all, Ki> school can maintain any elective system or any 
work above u kindergarten or primary grade, without care- 
fully considering the question of the natural sequences. It is 
the unwritten law, that no student can take calculus who 'has 
not previously prepared himself in algebra, nor can lie study 
petrography without any knowledge of mineralogy. 

All the catalogues of the advanced schools show that tliey 
tacitly recognize the law of sequence of studies with greater 
or lees fullness, but I do not know of any which call attention 
to the fact, except the recent prosi>ectus of the Michigan Min- 
ing School. 
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In truth, the greatest curves, that beset any pyetem of elect- 
ivee, are the neglect of proper sequences in the studies and the 
tendency of various instructors to bid for students, by giving 
weak and inferior (technically known as toft) i-ourses. This 
last, like many of the other ills of educational institutions, 
can be partially, if not entirely, removed;by placing the charge 
of the instruction under one experienced executive head, which 
head is to be held strictly accountable for the success of the 
work, and is to be given absolute control over all the instruct- 
ors, with power to discharge them if they do not properly per- 
form their functions, In other words, there should be intro- 
duced into our schools more of the business methods of suc- 
cessful business houses, — the direct responsibility for,and power 
of the individual over, everything placed under his charge. 

The Michigan Mining School has attempted to apply the 
methods in use in the elective systems employed for general or 
literary instruction to technical or engineering education, so 
far as the school's province of training men to assist in the 
development of the mineral wealth of the country will enable 
it to do. In accomplishing this it has tried to reduce to a min- 
imum all studies to be taken by every student, to conserve the 
sequence, and to obtain thorough work by the business method 
of individual responsibility. 

The only studies required of all the pupils here are "ele- 
mentary geology" and the "elementary principles of mining," 
— these are asked for because it is believed that in any insti- 
tution dealing with the problems relating to the mineral 
wealth the pupil should have some knowledge of geology and 
of mining methods, and also because the director (who in this 
case happens to be in charge of the geological instruction) 
desires to come into personal contact with every pupil in the 
school early in his course. The above mentioned studies re- 
quire altogether the pupil's presence in the class room only 
three times a week for thirty-four weeks, 

Outside of the elementary geology and mining the student 
is allowed unrestricted freedom of choice in his studies, the 
same as he is in the literary, but not in the engineering, work 
of Harvard, Michigan or in any other of our universities. 

Emphasis is here placed upon the almost absolute freedom 
of choice at the Michigan Mining School because many have 
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mistaken the natural '"eequence of studies" for "required 
studies." This error bappenB because in the prospeotus of 
the elective system issued last May special attention was called 
to the natural sequences in chemistry, metallurgy, mechanical, 
electrical and mining engineering, ore-dressing and geology, 
provided any student wished to obtain every particle of in- 
struction that is given in the school in any of the subjects 
named. These outline sc-hemes are merely signs showing the 
student some of the numerous ways of reaching the upper 
rooms of the house, but he has absolute freedom to use any of 
the other numerous ways that might just as well have been 
pointed out. Owing to the fact that in the usual discussions 
of elective systems, the natural sequence of studies is not dwelt 
upon, it was ex)>ei.-ted that these guiding tines would be mis- 
taken for required courses by many readers, although it was 
thought the error was sufticiently guarded against in the 
prospectus on pages 11, 13, 14 and 25. The precaution seems 
not to have been entirety successful, since a friendly hand in 
a friendly journal* has penned the following: "Students are 
allowed to select one of several courses with a certain princi- 
pal subject, and in each course certain studies are required 
and the rest are elective. The school thus allows greater free- 
dom in the selection of studies than do most mining schools." 
This friend has entirely misapprehended the facts, as the 
statements made above show. The freedom of choice is not 
only greater than that allowed in all other mining schools, 
but, so far as the present writer is aware, also greater than 
that in all other technical or engineering schools' whatsoever. 

Although this is the llrst time this general freedom hasever 
been allowed in any engineering school, the problem seemed to 
be 90 fully solved, so far as the special conditions of this in- 
stitution are concerned, that when it was brought before the 
faculty and the board of control it passed both bodies without 
a single objection. The ostensible working of the system does 
not go into full effect until September 16th of this year, yet 
the choice of electives has already been made: and the pas- 
sage of all the students from a rigid system tn an elective one 
has been accomplished without any hitch or difficulty, but also 
with the pupils' unanimous approval. 

♦Amkkicak Gbolooist, 189i>, vol. xvi, p. 130. 
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The courses in operation up to the time of cdmmenoement, 
August 16th of thi^ year, are two ex«;eedingly rigid o nee. The 
required work demanded of the student from seven to ten 
hours a day, five days a week for forty-five weeks a year, and 
for three or four years (according to which course was taken) 
in the class room, laboratory, field, mine or mill, while his 
daily preparatory work had to be attended to in outside time. 
When it is considered that all students, both special and reg- 
ular, have been transferred, not only without trouble but with 
general satisfaction from one system to the other, the succchh 
seems almost phenomenal. 

In the elective system of the Michigan Mining School the 
unit of work is taken as three hours a week in the class room 
or nine hours a week in the laboratory for thirty-four weeks, 
and this amount of work is called a course or a full course, 
while any subject scheduled in the prospectus for less time 
is taken for its proportionate part of a full course. The stu. 
dent, to obtain the degree of Bachelor of Science, must com plete 
eighteen full courses, and to obtain that of Mining Engineer, 
twenty-two full courses, which in both cases include the sub- 
jects of elementary geology and mining. 

Owing to the fact that the regular work in the Michigan 
Mining School extends through forty-five weeks of the year, a 
good student can obtain his degree in three or four years, de- 
pending upon the question of whether he remains during the 
entire forty-five weeks each year or for only the first thirty- 
four weeks, or, also, whether he wishes his course to be largely 
of practical or theoretical work. 

At the present time this institution has announced sixty- 
five ditferent subjects or studies from which the pupil can 
make up his eighteen or twenty-two full courses, only one <)f 
these full courses being of required work. In h required sys- 
tem of study the pupil can be carried over all the subjects that 
experience considers necessary for the successful prosecution 
of hie future profession, but this is always done at the expense 
of thoroughness, and it pays no, or but little attention to the 
individuality of every student or to the rapidly increasing 
specialization of work in every subject. It gains breadth, but 
it is at the expense of depth. 

In an elective system the individuality of the student, the 
specialization of work in modern times and the limitations of 
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human capacity are all coneidered. It losen in breadth, but it 
gains in the greater interest and consequently greater depth 
(if the work done. 

Much can be paid in favor of both «yst«ma, as the writer 
iinnwe from long experience with both; but there is one point 
that ought to be the controlling factor in every engineering 
school in deciding what it will do for the future. If the eigne 
of the times and the history of education are read aright this 
is true and certain, that whether we like the elective principle 
or not, whether we are willing to adopt it or not, every engi- 
neering or technical school in the land must and will adopt 
it in its entirety, sooner or later, or else perish. It needs no 
Daniel to read the handwriting all over our walls. 



ROCK HILL, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

Bf John Bkisoh. Biutport. L. I. 
(Plate XII.) 

Rock hill derives its name from a huge boulder which 
crowns the summit of the ridge — the terminal moraine of 
geologists — about two miles north of the village of Eastport, 
on the Great South bay. 

The boulder, though less than half its original size, is still 
a very respectable erratic, as may be seen by the picture ac- 
companying this paper. It is a block of feldspathic granite, 
and the present measurement is about 50 by 20 feet. Judg- 
ing from the size of the hole, which is partially seen to the 
left of the rock in the picture, from which the rock has been 
quarried, it must have been originally mare than 125 by 20 
feet. A good deal also has been blasted from the face of the 
boulder; one of the drill holes is visible at the feet of the, 
figure on the top of the erratic. 

Although exposed to the blasts from the ocean and the 
weathering of many centuries, some faint lines of glacial 
striie can still be detected on the upper surface of this erratic 
block. 

The moraine at this point is very fluviatile in character, 
only a few inches of loam covering the water-worn material, 
mostly quartz pebbles. It would seem at first as if the huge 
boulder had been dropped by floating ice, but a study of all 
the phenomena connected with it hardly permits this inter- 
pretation. It is not reiit-onable to suppose that icebergs would 
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have unloaded all their burden albng the line of the ter- 
minal moraine, as no erratics of any size are found on the 
Houthern plain. Some of the advocates of floating ice have 
suggested that bergs would naturally become ntranded on the 
higher elevations; and the absence of boulders between the 
two moraines seems to give weight to this suggestion, but ae 
all the erratics have come from the north, why is it that the 
bergs which carried them did not become ntranded on the 
northern moraine, the more elevated of the two? It is true 
that the boulders are more abundant on the north side of the 
island, hut that some of them escaped gives us reason to sup- 
pose that a few would have been carried beyond the southern 
ridge, if floating ice was the means of transportation. That 
none were deposited in the valley between remains a mystery, 
no matter what theory we adopt: but the phenomenon is not 
peculiar to I^>ng Island alone, rs it has heen noted in other 
glacial regions. 

On the west end of the island, boulders, as a general thing,, 
lie scattered in the valleys as well as on the ridges. It is only 
when we enter the Peconic depression, about opposite Port 
Jefferson, that the absence of boulders becomes c.onspicuous- 
This fact has led s<»me glat^'ialists to believe that the two- 
ridges, separated by the Peconic valley, represent two distinct 
ice-sheets, but the present writer, after several years of care- 
ful study, can see no evidence of more than one. The con- 
nection of old river channels, with their effect on the whole 
contour of the island, precludes the dual theory ; for that the 
streams flowing under the ice-sheet and advancing with-it 
from the mainland had a great influence, not only in forming 
the valleys, but in giving shape to the hills, there can be no 
question, as I have tried to show in my paper on "The Ups 
and Downs of Long Island,"* 

The fact has lieen noted that opposite to the bay depres- 
sions, on the north side of the island, the terminal moraine 
becomes more broken and the glacial detritus ic washed out 
in front of it and shaped into hummoclcy ridges or kames. To 
the north of Rock hill, on the sound, is the Wading river in- 
dentation, which cuts through the northern moraine, and the 
old glacial channels can be traced into Ihe ponds and marshes 
of the Peconic valley. 

♦Am. Geowmhht, vol. xv, pp. 188-192, March. 189.^. 
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It may be, as Prof. James D. Dana liaa somewhere bur- 
gested, that some of the boulders lie buried in the bottom of 
thesf ponds and marsh lands; but this is very doubtful, as 
erratics are absent on the higher intervening portions of land, 
at least so far as I have been able to observe. I have been 
over the ground on foot several times, and between Manor and 
Wading River, a distance of six miles, not a single large er- 
ratic was seen. 

The island at this point is nearly fourteen miles in width. 
On leaving Eastport on the south you pass across a plain of 
stratified sand and gravel, covered with brush and stunted 
pines. About two miles this side of Manor, which is halfway 
between Eastport and Wading River, erratic blocks become 
quite plentiful, especially along the railroad track; and they 
grow larger and more abundant until the Manor station is 
reached. North of thie, as you near the Peconic river, the 
boulders begin to disappear again, until the second moraine is 
reached about a mile and a half this side of the village of 
Wading River. The journey is very tiresome, as the road is 
a bed of loose white sand, with here and there a patch of clay 
and coarse gravel. The valley, however, consists chiefly of 
ponds and marshy depressions, as already stated. 

From the terminus of the Port Jefferson branch of the Long 
Island railroad to the sound the hillsides are covered with 
huge boulders, nearly alt from the same parent rock as the 
Uoek hill erratic. Some of them doubtless contain more cubic 
feet, but none of them are so impressive in appearance. 

It would be interesting to know if any of these large boul- 
ders were dropped in the bottom of this part of the sound, 
which is nearly opposite to New Haven, Conn. If none could 
be found, it would show that the boulders must have been dis- 
tributed along certain lines or loops. 

During my visits to Wading River I could detect n<i trap- 
rock blocks among the boulders: but they are found about 
two miles east of this point, and also on the southern moraine 
east of Rock hill, on the Culverton road. 

The old channels of the Wading river depression unite, and 
seemingly end, with the Peconic river: but during the glacial 
floods the streams must have penetrated the terminal moraine 
at and in the vicinity of Manor, for we find the old channels 
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indenting the ridge in many plitce<>. The Manor branch of 
the Long Island railroad rune through one of theoe waterways, 
with only a slight gradient from north to south. Very little 
cutting or filling in had to be done along this part' of the 
route. We And that most of the old roads crossing the island 
nin through these natural depressions in the terminal moraine. 

It would never be suB[)ected, perhajHi, that this break in the 
ridge at Manor had anything to do in forming the riverchan- 
nel which is crossed by the south side railroad between Cen- 
ter and East Moriches; yet there is no doubt that a former 
connection existed. The writer has lately followed this de- 
pression up from the railroad to the rfdge, and was surprised 
to find it uniting with other old channels that branch out from 
the Manor pass. 

Where these breaks occur in the ridge the morainic material 
is generally pushed farther southward, especially between the 
arms of the old watercourses. Thus we find Bock hill coming 
down to within three miles of the hay, so that the boulder can 
be seen from the railroad at East[>ort, if one knows where to 
look for it. 

To the right of the picture can be seen one of the old river 
channels that broke through the moraine at this point when 
the glacial streams prevailed. Standing on the ridge by the 
boulder, one can sec the course of the natural depression cross- 
ing the frontal plain to the Little getuck river where it enters 
the bay. North of the Manor branch of the railroad where it 
unites with the main line, the channel is perfectly dry. South 
of it the water begins to percolate through the sand, and the 
swamp and marsh lands of the south side begin. A noteworthy 
kame is here developed and is referretl to in "The Ups and 
Downs of Long Island," already mentioned. 

The main branch of the Setuek river is crossed by the rail- 
road a little farther east, and the original swamp lands, from 
which it had its rise, are covered with a beautiful sheet of 
water at Tuthill's mill. The old channel, however, of which 
■the chart of the U. S. Coast Survey fails to give any proper 
idea, has been followed up by the writer through a tangled 
mass of brush to a large basin-shaped depression known as 
"Terrell's Hole." The channel becomes perfectly dry about a 
mile north of the railroad, and so is the kettle-hole depre 
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yet no doubt a glaoial xtreau) at onu time plunged into it, and 
the Eaetport und Riverhead road eeeme to follow the old line 
of drainage. 

On the north side of the moraine there io a beautiful sheet 
of water known as Great pond, nearly as large as lake Bon- 
konkoma and similar in origin. This pond and Terrell's Hol« 
were doubtless at one time (ronnected. How this connection 
could have taken place without a change of level we are at 
present unable to explain, but there is no evidence of oseilla- 
tion, at least nince the Ice age. It would seem as \i the ma- 
terial was taken out of Terrell's Hole and dumped on the 
ridge near by to form Osborn's bill, which is said to be 298 
feet above sea level. 

It is a peculiar geographical feature of the island that the 
highest elevations rise along the line of these old watercourses. 
Dr. K. J. H. Merrill, in his paper on the "Geology of Long Is- 
land," has noted this fact, although he fails, we think, to un- 
derstand its true significance. After referring to some of the 
higher hills, he says: "From these instances it will be seen 
that the areas of high elevation bear a very marked geograph- 
ical relation to the deep indentations of the coast. That this 
relation is due to glacial action seems more than probable, 
and it can scarcely be an accidental coincidence that the 
highest hills on the island should be in line with the deepest 
bays on the northern coast and that the course of these bays 
should coincide with that of the glacier."* Dr. Merrill thinks 
that he sees in this phenomenon a confirmation of his ice-lobe 
theory, that is, he holds that the bay indentations have been 
plowed out by projecting spurs of ice, and that the higher ele- 
vations referred to are the result of lateral thrusts. A careful 
study of all the drift phenomena on the island will hardly 
bear out this interpretation. The present writer, in previous 
papers in the American Geolooist and other publications, has 
tried to show that not only the principal morainic ridges, but 
also the kanief and the so-called sea beaches along the south- 
em coast of the island were affected by glacial currents. On. 
the beach oppoi^ite Kastport and Moriches the pebbles washed 
out by the waves of the sea are the same in character as those 
we find in the banks along the Long Island railroad, or on the 
" [, p. 380, Nov. 7, 
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eummit of Rock hill, and they must have been hrought there 
by rivers flowing from the mainland. I find a confirmation of 
this in a recent English publication, where a writer says: 
"Where pebbly beaches or cobble bars exist on ocean shores, 
they are generally near or at the debouchement of ancient or 
modern channels."* 

The view from Rock hill is ext«nsive and very iH-aittiful. 
The Great South bay, with its fringe of beach and the ocean 
beyond, presents a delightful picture. In a clear day Firfr 
Island lighthouse, nearly thirty miles away, can be discerned 
with the unaided eye. The vast frontal plain, with its wil- 
derness of tangled brush, stretches out on either hand as far 
as the eye can see, giving a wild grandeur to the scene. To- 
ward the east the moraine sweeps with a graceful curve to the 
Sbinnecock range, whose brown hills are seen in the distance. 
Behind us the undulating ground tells of walls of ice and riv- 
ers of water, when the Ice King had sway; and on the crest 
of the huge boulder were written certain still legible lines of 
the hintnry nf his powerful reign. 



GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION MEETINGS. 

By Waeoih UpHai). Clerdaud, Ohio. 

(lEOLOGicAL Society of Amkkica. 
The seventh summer meeting of the Geological S<iciety of 
America was held in Springfield, Mass., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, August 27th and 2Sth, 1895, under the presidency 
of Prof. N. S. Shaler, with an attendance of about forty fel- 
lows and friends of the Society, The meeting was in the 
beautiful new building of the Art Museum, then used for the 
first time. Dr. William Rice, secretary of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Springfield, gave a cordial address of welcome. Me- 
morial mention was made of Profs. James D. Dana and Henry 
B. Nason, fellows of the Society who have died since the last 
meeting; and biographic sketches commemorative of their 
work will be presented at the winter meeting. Eleven new 
fellows were announced as elected by the recent vote of the 
Society, namely, S. Prentiss Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio, O. C 
Farrington, Chicago, 111., G. P. Grimsley, Columbue, Ohio, F. 
P. Gulliver, Norwich, Conn., J. B. Hatcher, Princeton, N. J.. 
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Edward B. MathewH, Baltimore, Md., John C. Merriain, Berke- 
ley, Cal., H. B. C. Nitze. Baltimore, Md., F. L. Raneome, Berke- 
ley, Cal., Oharles Schuchert, Washington, D. C, and Joseph 
A. Tatf. Washington, D. C. Philadelphia in to be the place 
of the next meeting, during the Christmas holidays. 

Previous to this session, an excursion of a week's duration 
was taken, beginning at Pittsfield, Mass., and passing Hins- 
dale, Great Barrington, Mt. Washington, Mt. Race, Bear 
mountain, Salisbury, Canaan, Middlefield, Chester, Greenfield, 
Turner's Falls and Bernardston, all in Massachusetts, to South 
Vernon, Vt., under the leadership of Profs. B. K. Emerson 
and W. H. Hobbs. Sixteen fellows and invited friends par- 
ticipated in this most enjoyable observation and study of the 
metamorphic rocks and Triassic urea of western Mussachu- 
setts and the Connecticut valley, namely, (Heorge H, Barton, 
Boston, Mass., Miss Florence Bascom, Bryn Mawr, Pa., A. C. 
Boyden, Bridgewuter, Mass., W. B. Clark, Baltimore, Md., 
Miss Charlotte F. Emerson, Amherst, Mass., O. ('. Farrington, 
Chicago, 111., C. H. Hitchcock. Hanover, N. H., F, J. H. Mer- 
rill, Albany, N. Y., William Orr, Jr., Springfield, Mass., Chas. 
Palache, Berkeley, Cal., Joseph H. Perry, Worcester, Mass., 
William North Hice, MiddleUm, Conn., Miss Smith, Framing- 
ham, Mass., C. H. Van Hise, Madison, Wis., Lewis G. West- 
gate, Evanston, III., and Albert A. Wright, Oberlin.Ohio. The 
party traveled, as convenience dictated, by railroad, by livery 
^?arriages, and much afoot, to the localities where the contacts 
of different rock formations, faidts and dynamic metamor- 
phism could be best seen. The rich and var3'iiig development 
of secondary minerals along the lines of contact and disturb- 
ance was beautifully illustrated. The weather was perfect 
the whole time, with cool nights and mostly mild and clear 
days, having neither rain nor excessive heat. Admiration of 
the visiting geologists was freely expressed for the large area 
of complex crystalline rocks which during the past several 
years Prof. Emerson has mapped in detail for the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, going afoot over all parts of a tract of about 
5,000 square miles. 

For notes of this excursion and of the meetings of this So- 
ciety and the Association, aiding much in the preparation of 
the present report, the Auebican Ggoloqist is indebted to 
Profs. A. A. Wright, I. C. White, J. F. Kerap (in his article on 
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the Geological Society meeting, in Science, vol. ii, pp. 277- 
283, Sept. 6th), and to numerous authore who have kindly 
supplied ubetracts of their papers. 

Nineteen papers were presented before the Geological Soci- 
ety, but in several instances the authors were absent and their 
papers were therefore read only by title, for securing an early 
adjournment Wednepday noon. The following afternoon was 
spent in an excursion by thirty-seven fellows and their friends, 
with Prof. Emerson as guide, to Mt. Holyoke, to see contacts 
of the trap and sandstone and other features of the Triassic 
series. These papers in their order on the program, were as 
follows; 

On the Olaeial Dejio»it» of soutkwe»tem ^Iberta, in the vicinity of 
the Rocky mountainii. Georqe M. Dawson and B. Q. McConnbll, 
Ottawa, Canada. (Kead by title.) Thia paper presents the facts ob- 
tained during a recent examination of the glacial deposits of a portion 
of the southwestern part of the Canadian Great Plains, in the foot-bille 
and along the base of the Bocky mountains, where phenomena of par- 
ticular interest are displayed in connection with the relations of the 
western and eastern drift (Cordilleran and Laurentide). A brief sum- 
mary of previous observations is followed by a description of sections 
along two main lines of approach to the mountains at relatively low 
levels and by an examination of the conditions surrounding the glacial 
deposits at the highest levels, found in the form of terraces with rolled 
shingle at 5,300 feet on the Porcupine hills. In conclusion, the observed 
facte are briefly discussed, attention being practically confined to this 
particular region. [An article on the glacial drift of the same district 
by the same authors appears in tbe last number of the Journal of Qeot- 
(«y (vol. III, pp. 507-511, July-Aug., 1896), in which the Kansan, lowan 
and Wisconsin glacial formations are recognized in Alberta and Assini- 
boia, while for a still earlier till of western or Cordilleran derivation, 
with tbe associated Saskatchewan gravels, the name Albertan forma- 
tion is proposed. The Kansan and lowan till deposits of this region 
bear testimony, by tbe interblending of western and eastern drift, that 
the Cordilleran and Laurentide ice-sheets then became confluent along 
the east side of the Rocky mountains.] 

The Champlain Qlaeial Epoch. C. H. Hitchcock, Hanover, N. H. 
The term Champlain was first applied by the author in 1861 to the ma- 
rine deposits and associated fluviatile sands resting upon tbe glacial 
drift in the Champlain and St. Lawrence basins. Fifteen years earlier 
C. B. Adams pointed out the distinction which has become embodied 
in the terms Leda clay and Saxicava Hand. These deposits contain 240 
species of foBsils in the St. Lawrence valley, nearly all of which are iden- 
tical with forms now living off the Labrador coast. The same is true 
likewise of the 121 species catalogued from the correspoading deposits 
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at FortlaDd, Maioe. The preglacial Bouthem limit ot this boreal fauna 
seems to have been a little north of Boatoa; but its presence later was 
indicated also at Nantucket ieland, in the upper shell bed of Sankaty 
Head, where the summer temperature was fifteen degrees (Fahr.) colder 
than in the lower beds. 

Northern areas were depressed more than those toward theaouth, the 
vertical extent ot the Cham plain subsidence, below the present altitude, 
having been 50 to 75 feet near New York city, 300 to40l}feet in Vermont 
and 560 feet at Montreal, This leads to the belief that the stratified 
clays in the'valleysof our northern rivers, like the Connecticut, were 
deposited during this epoch; and the occurrence of Arctic plants in 
them strengthens this view. . At ths same time the Laurentide, White, 
Green and Adirondack mountains were covered by local glaciers which 
sent bei^ into the enlarged gulf ot St. Lawrence, giving toita severely 
cold climate. Ice floes and bergs from .^ctic regions must also have 
entered the Chauplain sea, as many of the smaller bergs borne south- 
ward by the Labrador current do now; but tar more abundantly than 
at present, because of the greater depth of the water in the Strait of 
Belle Isle. 

Marine submergence is suggested for all the area of the great Lauren- 
tian lakes, as far as to lake Superior and Minnesota, by the presence 
there of still living maritime plants, fish, and Crustacea. These plants 
and animals appear to require the former presence of the ocean to ac- 
count for their geographic distribution. The glacial conditions of the 
Cbamplain epoch would correspond to the history of the Canadian Ice 
Age, as that is presented by Sir William Dawson, who asks only for lo- 
cal glaciers, moderate submergence in the St. Lawrence basin, and an 
Arctic current, to explain all the phenomena which he has observed. 
Hence the advocates respectively of iceberg and of land ice as the chief 
agency of formation of the drift may harmonize their views by conced- 
ing, each to the other, an additional cold epoch. By doubling the Ice 
Age, each side can retain its own pet theory and yet allow its opponent 
the same privilege. 

The occurrence of 55 species of temperate fossil shells in the till of 
drumlins near Boston proves the existence of a mild preglacial climate 
and of an ensuing ice-sheet eTtenaive enough to pile up the largest of 
our grand moraines and drumlins, probably amassing these marginal 
and Bubmarginal drift deposits during the Champlain epoch. 

The Mecklenburgian stage in the Glacial period, as described byGei- 
kie for Europe, has the following points in common with the Champlain 
epoch in America: first, marine foaeiliferous clays, with Arctic mol- ' 
lusca; second, fiuviatile clays, with leaves of Arctic plants; and third, 
the deformations of the earth's crust which have been studied by De 
Geer both in Sweden and North America. It the Mecklenburgian stage 
is necessarily the equivalent of the Wisconsin, the moraines of all the 
northern United States and Canada may be referable to the Champlain 
epoch ot land depression and consequent departure of the ice-sheet, 
which was represented finally by many local glaciers. 
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Much discuBaion fotloned this paper. Prof. White had wanted still 
water, as of the Champlaia eubmergeace, to explain the terraces of the 
MonoDgahela valley. Prof. Kehf cited the barrennees of the clays in 
the Hudson valley as tu all organic remains, excepting a few'diatoms, 
and remarked that the variety of fossils is small in the Champlain val- 
ley. Prof. J. W. Spencer called attention to the moderate elevation of 
the Laurentide mountaiiiB, so-called, and noted other topographic fea- 
tures of the St. Lawrence basin. Prof. Davis said that a criterion of a 
marine terrace would be steady uniformity of level, not varying with 
the inclination of the stream, and that the Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia terraces are thereby shown to be of fluvial instead of marine ori- 
gin. President Shaler suggested that the lack of fossils might be 
caused by the decay of organic matter in the clays, which would develop 
gases and destroy them. Prof. Hitchcock, in closing the discussion, 
said it was hard for him to understand why the Hudson valley and that 
of lake Champlain are not more alike in this respect, since no high bar- 
rier separated them. The view taken by Upham gives to the land about 
the mouth of the Hudson even a somewhat higher altitude throughout 
the Champlain epoch than now, so that a glacial lake in the Hudson 
and Champlain valleys outflowed there to the ocean; but he thinks that 
the Hudson valley had become much uplifted northward from the 
Champlain depression before the continuing glacial retreat admitted 
the sea to the St. Lawrence and Champlain valleys. 

Drumlins and Marginal Mnralnei of Ice-aheett. Warren Upham, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (Bead by title.) Field studies of drumlins in New 
Hampshire, northeastern Massachusetts and New York, and of mar- 
ginal moraines in New England, Long Island, Minnesota, Iowa, the 
Dakotas, and Manitoba, supply explanations of their origin from previ- 
ously englacial drift. The drumlins are shown to have been amassed 
from a sheet of till which had become superglacial by ablation, but 
which afterward by glacial overflow became enclosed in the ice-sheet 
and finally was heaped in these oval or more elongated smooth hills 
of subglacial till. The moraines are referred to pauses in the Cham- 
plaia recession of the ice-sheet, when its currente were accelerated by 
steeper gradiente and much warmer climate than during the earlier 
stages of ice accumulation and maximum glaciation. Both in North 
America and Europe the m.arginal moraines and drumlins are attribu- 
ted chiefly to the Champlain epoch, that is, the short and definite 
closing part of the Ice age. 

The Qlacial Qeneaee lakes. H. L. Fairchild, Rochester N. Y. The 
direction, inclination and extent of the Genesee valley made possible the 
production, during the retreat of the ice-sheet, of a succession of glacial 
lakes with different outlets. The paper described, with theaidof amap, 
(1) the present topography and hydrography of the valley, (2) the an- 
cient drainage channels, (3) the complex lacustrine phenomena. Ten 
stages in the gradual uncovering of this area from the ice-sheet were 
traced, of which the eighth, with beaches and deltas at 900 to 910 feet 
above the sea, was regarded as the time of the glacial lake Warren; the 
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ninth wae that of glacial lake Iroquoia; and the tenth ia the present 

This paper was discuaaed by I. C. White, N. S. Shaler, J. W. 
Speeiceb, W. M. Davis, and H. S. Wiluahb. 

The Otology of Old Hampshire counig in Mastaehuiettt. B. K. E*- 
BBsoN, Amherst, Maaa. Twenty miautes were first given to a descHp- 
tioD, with detailed maps, at the crystalline rocks which form the west- 
ern and e&stem borders of the Connecticut valley, in which SpringSeld 
is situated, for the use of the members of the Society on excursions Id 
the vicinity. 

Again, twenty miuutea were occupied in a description of the Triasac 
strata of this valley and the history o( their origin, involving the filling 
of the basin with sands and gravels, the outflow of trap and the erup- 
tion of ashes, closing with the formation of a series of small volcanic 
cones, and followed by the upfotding and erosion of the whole. This 
part of the paper was illustrated by maps and models. 

Lastly, in the third twenty minutes of the hour, the Glacial and Post- 
glacial history of the region was reviewed, with exhibition of detailed 
maps of the glacial lakes and river courses antedating and following the 
formation of the great series of lakes which occupied the preaent Con- 
necticut river valley, and maps of the later terraces formed in the old 
lake Ijeds. The way in which the alluvial plains are made up of con- 
fiuent islands was explained; and attention was directed to the distinc- 
tion between filled and unfilled lakes, the old Springfield lake having 
become filled, while the Hadley lake remained unfilled. The further 
facts were noted that tributaries run down directly across the old lx>t- 
tom of unfilled takes, but when they come upon the broad terrace flat 
<» meadow there appears a marked repulsion of the tributary from the 
main stream, so that they fiow parallel with each other for long dis- 
tances, after which the affluent finally turns and enters the trunk river 
at right angles. This was explained by the formation of islands in the 
main stream off the mouth of the tributary, so that the latter had to 
flow around the islands down stream one after another, thus running 
parallel a long way before reaching its mouth. 

The many oxbows and big bends of the Connecticut, and of its tribu- 
taries, across the bottom of unfilled lakes, were adduced as indications 
of the infiuence of the earth's rotation. 

NoteH on the Relationa of Lower Members of the Coastal PlainSeries 
in South Carolina. N. H. Dakton, Washington, D. C. (Bead by 
title.) The formations below the Eocene buhrstone, which ,were in- 
cluded in the Eocene by Tuomey, have been found to be Potoioac. 
Some of their features and their relationa to the marine Cretaceous are 
described. 

Reaumi of general Stratigraphic Relations in the Atlantie Cotulal 
Plain from New Jersey to South Carolina. N. H, Darton. (Read by 
title.) A series of sections was announced to accompany this paper, 
showing the distribution and variations of the principal coastal plain 
formations. 
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Cretaceout Plantt from Martha's Vineyard. Rexultn obtained from 
an examination of the material collected by David White in 1HH9. Ar- 
thur HoLLiCK, New Brighton, N. Y. At the Nbt? York meeting of this 
Societj in December, 1889, Mr. David White read a paper on this sub- 
ject which was published in abstract in the proceodinga of that meet- 
ing. Mr. White subsequently published a more extended necount in 
the American Journal of Scieoce for February, 1893, and figured a few 
of the specimens which were most readily to be ideotified as Cretaceous 
species. These papers were based upon material collected by him and 
Mr. Leeter F. Ward during the summer of 1889. Their abject wns prin- 
cipally to demonstrate the occurrence of Cretaceous strata in that is- 
Jand, hence only sufficient material for that purpose was utilized. 
During the present year all the material which was collected has been 
turned over to Mr. Hollick for examination and report, in addition to 
which are a few specimens which he collected in 1893. All these col- 
lections indicate a flora parallel with that of the Amboy clays in New 
Jersey. The fossil leaves ate found in concretionary snndstoDes which 
occur with the clays of Martha's Vineyard in somewhat uncertain rela- 
tions; BO that it is very desirable, if possible, to obtain such foaeils also 
in the clays. The difficulty of preserving the leaf impressions hitherto 
found in the clays has prevented their study. 

On the Eocene Fauna of the Middle AUantin Slope. William B. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md. According to the author's studies, the Eocene 
fossils of New Jersey and the country southward to North Carolina 
should not be referred, as formerly has been done, to one, or a part of 
one, of the seven divisions of the Eocene based on the Oulf localities. 
The glauconitic beds were of slow but continuous growth, not burdened 
with detritus, and 200 feet of this greensand formation may easily ha 
the time equivaJent of 2,000 feet of Gulf deposits. Prof. Clark has 
found 120 species of fossils instead of the previously known 25, and they 
generally range well through the whole of the series from bottom to top, 
though some are cbaracteristically lower or upper. They agree well 
with those found in both the L^^itic and the Claiborne beds, at least; 
and many of them probably endured through the entire Eocene period. 

Arrangement and Development of Platen in thf Melonitidte. R. T. 
Jackson and T. A. Jagoar, Cambridge, Mass. This paper consisted 
in a statement of the arrangement of the plates in these spheroidal ech- 
inoderms, and especially of the way in which new rows of plates are in- 
troduced and die out. Whereas it hod formerly been supposed that in 
tbe Interambulacral areas new rows of plates originate near either pole, 
and spread meridionally, meeting in the equator, Dr. Jackson showed 
that new rows originate near the oral pole only, often in a heptagonal 
plate, the rest of the plates being six-sided; that the rows are extended 
toward the genital plates at the aboral pole, where the crowding of tbe 
plates gives them an irregular arrangement; and that new rows are in- 
troduced alternately upon the right and left sides of the interambulac- 
ral area, beginning near tbe oral pole and near the central meridian of 
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nn interambulacral Bpace. The two boundary rows of an interambulac- 
ral area are derived from the two initial plates of tbat area which be- 
long to the peristomial ring: while the intermediate meridional rows up 
to the number of six (the total number af rows thus beiug eight) origi- 
Date in the place and manner here described. 

Prof. Alphel'b Hyatt commented on this paper, that it is a very val- 
uable contribution to the lite history of the family aud the class, and 
also to the generaJ subject of evolution. 

On AslMKtos and Anbeali/oiiH Minerals, Gborob P. Mebhili., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Bead by title.) The author treats of the composition, 
mode of occurrence and mineralogical nature of the raiious minerals 
commercially grouped under the name of asbestos, nud attempts to ex- 
plain their fibrous structure as due to abuormal elongation of the min- 
eral parallel to the vertical axis, the individual fibers being in port at 
least bounded by prismatic faces, that is, by tlie planes of easiest cleav- 
age. The primary cause of this elongation is believed to be mainly dy- 
namical, a result of shearing and other earth movements such as are 
productive of uralitic hornblendes, schistosity, or even platy structure 
and slickensided surfaces where actual fracturing takes place. 

Pre-Cambrian Volcanoes in southern Witconsiu. William H. 
UoBBs, Madison, Wis. A preliminary report on a group of isolated 
areas of igneous rocks which protrude through the Potsdam sandstone 
in the valley of the Fox river, Wisconsin. Some of these areas repre- 
sent local outflows of rhyolitic lava which exhibits superb examples of 
' spberulitic, perlitic, fluxion, and breccial structures. The originally 
glassy ground mass of these rocks has become devitrified — hence they 
are apo-rhy elites, and they have been subjected to dynamic metamor- 
phism and subsequent infiltration of silica. They are intruded by dikes 
of both basic and acid rocks. (Specimens and photographs of sections 
were eshibited.) 

A Geological Sketch of the Sierra Tlayacac, in the State of MoreloB, 
Mexico. A. Capen Gill, Ithaca, N. Y. The Sierra Tlayacac, some 
six miles long, situated on the south side of the great fault-line des- 
cribed by Felix and Lenk, consists of a projecting group of mountain 
tops in the midst of the Moreloe plain. Thp plain is formed by the lava 
streams and ejectameuta of Popocatepetl or neighboring volcanic vents. 
The tops of the nearly submerged mountains show that the folding and 
elevation of the Cretaceous (Caprinn?) limestone was accompanied or 
followed by the deposition of a limestone conglomerate, in the pebbles 
of which are also Caprina (?) fossils. Absence of pebbles derived from 
eruptive rocks indicates that the volcanic activity of the region was 
subsequent to extensive folding and eronon. 

The limestone agglomerate is overlain by an acid eruptive, and both 
rocks are cut by numerous quartz -pyroxene dikes which show a close 
"consanguinity" with the recent extrusions of Popocatepetl. The very 
striking metamorphism produced by these dikes corroborates the view 
that there is Httle, if any, migration of material from the intruded mass 
into the metamorphosed rock. 
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Heated water and ateam would appear to be the principal agents ot 
metamorphiam, rather than heat alone, since the gieat distaace to 
which recrystallizatiun has reached seema dependent on the porous 
character of the rock before alteration. Garnet, veauvianite, wollaaton- 
ite and pyroxene are among the minerals developed, and large crystals 
have been found at a distance of several hundred feet from the contact. 

Prof. Emerson, in diacuaaion, complimented the author on hie having 
motleatly refniiaed from propoeing new names for these eruptive rocks. 

Syenite-gneUa (leopard rock) from the Apatite Region of Ottawa 
county, Carwda. C. H. Gordon, Beloit. Wis. (Read by title.) The 
rock here described appeared in the exhibit of the Canadian Geolo^oal 
Survey, at the World's Fair, under the title of "Concretionary Vein- 
ateue," from the apatite region. It conaieta of irregular ellipsoidal or 
ovoid maaaes of feldspar, with some quartz, aeparated by narrow, an- 
astomosing bands of interstitial material consisting chiefiy of green pyr- 
oxene. The ellipsoidal masses are of all sizes up to two or three inches 
in cross section and several inches long. The field study at High Rock 
mine, Ottawa county, shows the rock to occur in dikes interaecting the 
pyruxenites and quortzites. In aomo places the rock ie very coarse, 
with no indications ot the ellipsoidal structure, while in others it is a 
distinctly banded gneiss whose identity with the ellipsoidal rock is evi' 
dent from the anastomosing of the augite bands on a cross fracture face. 
Ordinarily the rock has very little quartz and corresponds te a pyrox- 
ene-ayenite, but in aomo placea the quartz is much more abundant.thua 
allying it to the pyroxene -granites. In view of its gneissic structure and 
usually sparing amount of quartz, the rock is here referred to generally 
as syenite-gneiss, though grading locally into forms which may more 
fittingly tie regarded aa granite-gneisa. 

The presence of a diatinct gneissic microstructure, taken in connec- 
tion with other facts, appears to establish the conclusion that the pecu- 
liar ellipsoidal structure is due to orographic forcea acting upon a 
coarsely crystallized rock in which the principal constituente (feldspar 
and pyroxenei are more or leas irregularly distributed. The breaking 
of the rock under pressure has l>een attended by the recrystallization of 
the augit« and other constituents along the original fracture planes, 
which were probably, in part, determined by the arrangement ot the 
two chief constituents. 

The points of interest brought out in the study are: (1) that this pe- 
culiar distribution of the pyroxene is due to dynamic procesaes, (2) the 
importance to be attached te the process of solutiou and recrystalliza- 
tion in the formation of gneisses, |3) the significance of the original 
character ot the rock with reference to the product derived from it by 
dynamic processes, and the differences resulting from variations in the 
extent to which it has been affected by orographic agencies, and (4) the 
evidence showing the derivation of a gneiss out of a syenite, and estab> 
lishing the term syenite-gneiss as the name ot a distinct rock type. 

The Titanifenyus Iron Ores of the Adirondack^. J. F. Kemp, New 
York City. The paper opened with a brief statement ot the characters 
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of the two kindB ot ircxi ores which are afforded by the T^[ion, the d 
i-hantable magnetites and the titaniferoue. The ronner ai 
the latter in the gabbroe and anorthoeitfs of the Norian, nhich are be- 
tiered to be intruded tiirougli the gQeieses. A Ust of localities of the 
titaniferoUB ores was i^ven and the distinction was made between the 
smaller bodies which are, so far as caa be seen, basic developments of 
gabbros and the enormous ore bodies at the old Adirondack IroD Works 
in the heart of the mountains. These latter are in massiTe auorthosite, 
which ia almost eatirely formed of large, blue-black crystals of labra- 
dorite. The largest ore body, which is the one crossing haike Sanford, 
coDtaine numerous included labradorite crystals, each of which is sur- 
rouuded by a reaction rim 5-10 mm. across. It is further noted that the 
wall rocks show no signs of the widespread cruahing that is eshibit«d 
in the general "mortar- structure" of the Adirondack and Canadian an- 
orthoeites, but are plutonic rocks, free from evidences of dynamic met- 
amorphism. The argument is then made that the oree are segregations 
from an igneous magma formed during the process of cooling and crys- 
tallization. In conclusion the speaker gave some notes on recent at- 
tempts to utilize the titaniferous ores that bid fair to be successful. 

In discussion, Prof. Van Hise mentioned the similar bodies of titanif- 
eroue ores in the gabbros of lake Superior, adding, however, that there 
had been some infiltration of iron oxide since their formation. 

The lieeomposition of Rocks in Brazil. J. C. Brahnbb, Stanford 
University, Cal. The deep decay of rocks in Brazil is notorious, though 
but few observations have been published im the snbject. The present 
paper embraces the results of the author's observations made during 
the eight years he lived and traveled in that country, together with the 
Btat«meDts of other geologists. The evidences of deep rock decay are 
found in railway cuts and tunnels, excavations in hills inRiode Janeiro 
for buildings and for a reservoir, deep mines in the gold region of Minas 
Geraes, in enormous gullies of recent origin, and in numerous landslides. 
Many instances of decomposition to a depth of more than lOO feet are 
known, and in some of the old gold mines the rocks are soft to a depth 
of more than .^00 feet. This decomposition seems to be widespread, 
though not universal, in Brazil. 

Exfoliation is a common feature, and is^ot confined to boulders; 
massive rock bills and mountains exfoliate in the same w^ as the boul- 
ders of decompowtion. Some of the peculiarities of the topography in 
the granite and gneiss regions are due to this method of decomposition. 
Talus slopes are very rare. Massive rocks sometimes weather into flu- 
ted surfaces, having steept-eided trenches and ravines that run straight 
down the rock faces. 

The chief mechanical agency promoting rock decay ie change of tem- 
perature within a range of about 100" Fahr. But little direct work is 
done by this agency, and its chief importance lies in the fact that it 
opens crevices that admit the chemical agencies of decay, gases, water 
and acids, which destroy the rock rapidly. Color is believed to be of 
some influence in this connection, as the black crystfilline rocks are sel- 
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aom or never found naturally expoeed on account of their more rapid 
abaorption of heat. 

Burrowing animals, eepecially antB and termites, contribute much to 
the chemical agencies of rock decomposition. The soil of Braiil is fairly 
alive with these insecta; their burrows penetrate to a depth of ten at 
twelve feet and radiate on all mdes. Into these openings they carry 
plant food, and the acids from their decay and from the breath of the 
insects help to hasten the decay of the rucks below. 

Vegetation in the tropics is notoriously abundant and rank; thedecay 
of so much organic matter in a hot and moist climate produces large 
quantaties of humus acids that attack the rocks into which they are 
carried by the rains. The amount of carbonic acid carried to the earth 
is calculated from determinations of it in rain water and from the rain- 
fall in that country. Nitric acid, produced by electric discharges, falls 
in larger quantities in Brazil than in the temperate r^ons of the earth. 
The amount of acid to the litre of water has been determined from di- 
rect observations, and this with the rainfall furnishes the data for de- 
termining the total precipitation of nitric acid. 

The annual rain fall of Brazil ranges from about three feet at Rio de 
Janeiro to seven and a half feet at Hanaus on the Amazon, and almost 
twelve feet on the mountain near Santos. This great precipitation is 
not dtstril>ut6d throughout the year as it is in temperate regions, but is 
concentrated for the most part within less than sit months. The long 
dry season dries the ground out so that enormous cracks are opened in 
places to depths of ten or fifteen feet. Air circulates freely in these 
openings, and when the rains come organic matter in large quantities is 
washed into the crevices and the acidulated waters reach considerable 
depths very promptly. 

. Thf Bearing of Uniformity on Vni/ormitarianiam. W. M. Davis, 
Cambridge, Mass. When a theory accounts not only for the facts that 
it waa made to explain, but as well for a number of facte that were un- 
known at the time of its suggestion, its correctness is doubly confirmed. 
The early British geologists, who proposed to explain the past history of 
the earth by priK^esBes of the same order as those in operation to-day, 
had the general protilems of denudation and deposition in mind, but 
they knew nothing of several special problems of denudation that are 
encountered in the study of rivers. Even Lyell defended the marine 
origin of the cliffs of the Weald in southeastern England, The doctrine 
of unitormitarianism Fiuccessfully routed the hypotheses that explained 
valleys as the work of ocean currents during a lime of submergence, or 
aa the result of fractures in the earth's crust; but the British school, by 
whom this doctrine was so ably advanced, di<l not cHrry it to to the ex- 
treme application of accounting for the migration of river divides and 
the associated a<ijustment of river courses to rock structures. A few 
British writers have touched this problem, but none i)f them have pene- 
trated it. European and American geologists have the chief credit of 
its solution. 

The deepening of young valleys by the ordinary action of streams is -a 
comparatively slow process, and the wasting of valley sides under the 
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attack ot weather and water is still slower; but the migration of head- 
water divides fay the unequal wastiuft of their slopes is the slowest of 
all. The occurrence of river arrangre meets that are indisputably due to 
this excessively slow process of migration is therefore strikingly oon- 
Srinatory of the doctrine of uniformltarianism. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of uniforniitarianism are the postulates of the theory by which 
the Hpontaneous adjustment of river courses to rock structure is ac- 
counted for. The success that has been reached in explaining this class 
of natural phenomena confinns the correctness of the postulates on 
which the explanation is based. 

Prof, Ehbkson'. in discussion, cited instances of the robbing ot one 
stream's headwaters by another in the relations of the Housatonic and 
Connecticut divides io western Massachusetts; and President Shaleb 
spoke of the InAuenco of continental tilting in bringing about such 
changes of draina^ , 

AiKUjiah I'f Fotih. C. R. Van Hise, Madison, Wis. As regards 
movement, threp zones in the constitution of the earth were cited, 
namely, an outer zone iif fracture, au inner of fracture and flowago, and 
an interior one of flowag<r alone. The tbickneBs of the upper zone, which 
is characterized by faults, will vary with the rocks. Quartzites and 
limestones, being relatively unyielding, would give the zone great thick- 
ness; but the mure yielding shales and schists flow at a small depth. 
Folds are ordinarily considered as simple flexures in two dimensions, 
but in nature folds are compound flexures in three dimensions. The 
analysis of simple folds gik'en by Margerie and Heini was summarized. 
For the sake of siuipticity. folds were first treated in two dimensions. A 
composite fold is pniduced by the combination of various simple folds. 
Composite folds ini^lude both normal composite folds and abnormal com- 
posite folds. The genesis of each was discussed and each was classified 
into upright, inclined, and overturned anticlinoria and synclinoria. 

When composite folds are cross folded, thes^ are called complex folds. 
The character and origin of complex fohls were discussed. Rules were 
given tor observations in regions which are folded in a complex manner, 
and the use of folds in the discovery of unconformity and the secondary 
changes which accompany folding were summarized. 

Prof. Davw, referring to the three zones, asked whether the speaker 
could estimate from the character of the flowage i>r fracture, shown by 
an eroded fold, whether much or little original burden ot rock had been 
removed; and Prof. Va.^ Hise, in reply, stated that he thought it could 
be done within reasimably wide limits, as within probably two to five 
ttiousand teet. 

ConditiMtnt and Effects of Ihe Exitiihion uf Oatrit from the IiUerior 
of the Earth. N. S. Shaleb, Cambridge, Mass. The aim of the paper 
«as to show that the phenomena of escape of gases trom the earth in 
the case of ordinary springs, in the ejectiens of tyater which occur in 
earthquakes, and in the explosions which take place in volcanic erup- 
tioDa, all rest on the same general basis. The column of ascent is deter- 
uioed by the formation of bubbles in substantially the same way in 
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vbich the action may be seen to take place in auj fluid which ia charged 
with carbonic acid. The discuBBion of the temporary springs termed in 
the paper earthquake fountains, or shock fountains, was directed to 
show that ID these colunis of ejection the law of ascent of the gases is 
eaaentially the same ae that observable where gaees pass upwards in 
fluids, a weak line being made by the formntbn of n bubble which in 
rising induces the formation of other bubbles by diminishing the pres- 
sure along the line of its ascent. 

Some attention was given to springs formed in the alluvial mud of 
delta deposits; and it was shown that these springs have had their paths 
of escape determined by the gases which impel the waters upward. This 
was noted aa particularly plain in the ease of the "mud lump" springs 
of deltas. 

The main point of the paper was that volcanic outbreaks, being essen- 
tially vapor outbreaks, can be place<l in the series with theotherKroups 
of gas ejections. Observations on an eruption of Vesuvius in 1882 were 
used to show that the exploding vapors escaped in the form of large 
bubbles which were segregated from the lava. Reference was also made 
to the probable influence of this action in the formation of the "chim- 
neys" of ore-bearing veins. 

AMERtrAN AnsOCtATlOX KOH THE AdVANCEUENT OF SctEXCE. 

The American Associntion for the Adinncenient of St-ience 
also met in SpringHeld, Mass., holding its forty-fourth meet- 
ing froni Wednesday, August 28th, to the following Wednes- 
day, September 4th, under the presidency of Prof. E. W. Mor- 
ley, of Cleveland, Ohio. The retiring president, Dr. Daniel 
G. Brinton, was nnespect^-dly detained in Europe; but his 
address, "The Aims of Anthropology," was read before a large 
audience on Thursday evening. 

The next evening a public lecture, complimentary to the 
citizens of Springfield, was given by Prof. William M. Davis, 
entitled "Geographic Development of the Connecticut Valley," 
with Isntern illustrations. Three chief features or stages of 
the growth of the New England highlands and this valley 
were noted: first, the old mountain ranges worn down; sec- 
ond, the '-monadnocks" left, a« remnants of the former moun- 
tain masses, not wholly worn away ; third, the alowly uplifted 
highlands and the streams cutting through them. Narrow 
portions of the valley occur where the material cut down by 
the stream is hard, as the trap ridges in some places adjoining 
the Connecticut river; while elsewhere the valley is broad, 
because the rocks are soft and worn away easily, as the Tri- 
assic sandstone. Views similar to those along the Connecti- 
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cut were also shown of the part of Germany through which 
the Rhine flows, illustrating how that stream likewise has cut 
down its channel as fast ae the highland country has been ele- 
vated. 

On Saturday many members of the Association, braving a 
rain storm, went in an excursion to Mt. Holyoke Seminary in 
South Hadley, to Amherst College, and to Smith College in 
Northampton. The very extensive ichnologieal collection and 
other paleontological, mineraiogical and geological collections 
of Amherst (College were much admired. Another excursion 
was taken on Tuesday by the geologists, under the leadership 
of Profs. W. M. Davis and Wni, North Bice, to Meriden and 
Southington, Conn., for observation of the Triassic sandstone, 
lava flows, faults, and planes of contact with the older crystal- 
line rocks. 

The enrolled attendance of the meeting numbered 367, and 
the list of 188 new members elected brings the total member- 
ship of the Association up to 1,980. 

Section E (Geology and Geography) held its sessions in the 
Art Museum, with Major Jed. Hotchkiss, of Staunton, Va., 
vice president, and Prof, J. Perrin Smith, of Palo Alto, ('al., 
secretary. The address of Major Hotchkiss, owing to his late- 
ness of arrival, was deferred to Monday afternoon. It was 
entitled, "The Geological Survey of Virginia, 1835-1841. Its 
History and Influence in the Advancement of Geologic Sci- 
ence." The Virginia survey, chiefly by William B. Rogers, 
preceded that of Pennsylvania by the same geologist with his 
brother, Henry D. liogers. Virginia, however, failed to pub- 
lish the work that was done. It still is recorded in the fifty 
note-books, besides maps and flies of letters, which are now in 
the possession of Major Hotchkiss; and he is preparing a 
typewritten copy of all the important parts of this pioneer 
survey. 

For next year. Prof. Edward ]>. Cope was elected president 
of the Association; and, in Section E, Prof. Ben, K. Emerson, 
vice president, and Prof. A. C. (Jill, of Itliacu, X. Y,, secre- 
tary, Buffalo, X. Y., was chosen as the place of the meeting; 
and, after much discussion, its time was decided to be from 
Monday, August 24th, to Friday, the 28th, so that all the 
reading of papers and business shall come during consecutive 
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da^B of a Bingle week, instead of being interrupted, ao hereto- 
fore, by the exeiirsions of Saturday and the rest of Sunday. 
Eighteen papers were read in Section E, as foUows: 

The RelatioiiB of Primary anit Secondai-y Struehiret in Rocks. C. R. 
Vad HiaB, MadieoD, Wis. Cleavaf^ was distinguished from fissility. 
A slate or a schist may have both, and they may be parallel or inclined 
to each other. The metamorphosed rocks have secondary structure 
impoaed ujNia them, whoae lamination rarely correaponda with the bed- 
ding. The difficulties nf determining the truo thickness of such beds 
ifl Rreat, and highly extiKKeratetl estimates have often been made in sec- 
tions of the aocient cryBtaliine rocks. 

The Archiean aiiit'Ciimbrlaii roekii of the Green Mountain Range in 
■southern SlassiKhmetls. B. K. Emebhok, Amherst, Mass. The main 
purpoee of the paper was to briuK to the notice of the audieni.-e a man- 
uscript geological map of the south central portion of HaBsacbusette 
from the Housatoniu valley to the eastern border of Worcester county. 
The author described in some detail several typical outcrops of pre- 
Cambrina rocks which lie along the western rim of the Green Mountain 
belt ae it crossea MaBsachusetts. 

The Hinsdale area wasdescritvedaaoue where the prc-Cambrian rocks 
occur in crescentjc bands. The oldest rock is the Hinsdale gneias in the 
center, and this is surrounded by the coarse Hinsdale limestone, the 
Lee gneiss, and the WaahiiiKton K-neisB, in succeHsion. It was shown 
how the uneijual wear of the pre-CiimbriiiD formations hsd produced 
the upi)er part of the Weatford river pass. 

The Tyringham area was described as giving evidence iif an old pre- 
Cambrian land with east to west folds benenlh the north to south Green 
Mountain tolda. Enision of prc-Canibrian limeBtonee has formed the 
deep East Lee valley and the basins i>t mnny Binnll lakes. In the Bear 
Mountain-M<mterey system of V-shapetl overturned anticlinee, each fold 
of a numerous parallel series is bent sharply, bo thiit the fnrat Ited may 
be compared to the double concave surface of a railroad nnow-plow. 

Tracts of crystalline rocks eaat of the foregoing, with prevailing north 
to south trend, were briefly characterized, iH'ginning with the pre-C'am- 
brian rocks and ending with the Upper Devonian crystallines of Bern- 
ardatun. Attempts are >>eing made toward a correlation of the crystal- 
lines east of the Connecticut river with those on the west. The nchists 
of Worcester county, with their abundant granites, were ill mi described, 
with indication of their relatlouB to the prububle pre-Cumbriun area ot 
Sutton and Douglas in the southeastern part ot this county. The 
opinion was expressed that probably some of the granites on tK>th sides 
of the Connecticut river are of Carl>oniferouB age. 

One interesting siiecinl jioint was the description of the stretched 
quartz pebbles in the conglomerate gneisses at Woonsocket, R. I., and 
elsewhere. Their present diniensions in some cases are 18 by 4 by i 
inches. 
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Gotham' iCm-e; or Fractured Socks m northern Vermont. C, H. 
Hitchcock, Haaover, N. H. Thie cave, or rather eeriee of caves, situ- 
ated on the west side of Norrie hill in Maidstone, Vt,, extends about 1,- 
000 feet up and down the slope of the hill in a nearly easterly and wes- 
terly direction. It lies in mica schist and comprises really three distinct 
caverns, marking; the course of a fracture or series of fractures which 
resulted from sudden movemeotaof the earth's crust under the stress of 
lateral pressurp. The caverns probably extend farther and deeper than 
they have been explored. Many of the passages are closed by tragment- 
al rocks; fissures are numerous and extend ia many directions. Several 
of the chambers may be regarded as crosa-fracturee, the general appear- 
ance of which would seem to indicate that they originated at the same 
time and in the same manoer. In almost every iiase the waits of the pas- 
sages are found to match nearly, but the south side is invariably a foot 
or more lower than the north wall. In the third chamber ice and snow 
may be found in the summer months. This is one of the largest caverns, 
being 16 by 20 feet, and 15 feet deep. From some of these passages 
blasts o( air that will blow out a candle flame are constantly issuing. 

Retent Disfovery of the IJceurrenve of PMi-ine Cretaeeims utmla on 
Long Inland. By Arthur Hollick, New Brighton, N. V. The marine 
marl Ijeds of the Cretaceous in New Jersey are traced on the north 
shore of Long Island, and thence perhaps they continue northeasterly 
as far as Marshfield, Mass., having a course essentially parallel with the 
general margin of the continent in that region. 

Oeo.logical Canals between the Attantie and Paeifie tieeaiin. J. W. 
Spknckr, Washington. D. C. In crossing the isthmus of Teh uantepec, 
the first 100 mitea south from the gulf of Campeche are found to be a 
plain which rises slightly toward the interior. Then come 25 miles of 
mountain land, followed by 25 miles more of plain land to the Pacific 
ocean. The mountain belt is interrupted by two main depressions, 
through one of which Captain E^ds proposed to build a ship railway. 
The speaker thought that this country has been and is being slowly 
raised from a marine submergence which reached through these deprea- 
siona, forming gravel beds there similar to those of valleys in the northern 
drift-bearing part of the United States. The surface fishes of the gulf 
of Mexico Hre the same or nearly allietl with those of the Pacific in the 
gulf of Teh uan tepee: but the deep sen forms differ on the opposite sides 
of the isthmus. 

Oeologicat Nolen on the Inlen of Shofih. H. C'. Hovey, NewburypoH;, 
Mass. Five of these islands belong to Maine and four to New Hamp- 
shire, Appledore island contains about 3.')0 acres, and the others are 
smaller. There are proofs that Star. Malaga and Haley islands, at least, 
were at one time rapidly elevated. Neptune's Punchbowls, so-called, 
were washed out by the tide daily, but are now eight feet above the 
tides. The rocks are granite, gneiss and mica schist, with frequent trap 
dikes. In many places the dikes, being more readily decomposed than 
the granite through which they extend, have been washed away by the 
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w(tv«B, leaving very narrow anil long channels, soaftimee 30 to 40 feet 
deep, through which during atorma the sea rushes with great fury. 

Hubdivision of the Upper Silvrian in tiorlheiut loira. Ahdrxw G. 
Wilson, Hopkintoo, Iowa. After a brief revie'v of the literature of the 
Bubject, this paper gives characteristica tor diBtinguishing the five fol- 
lowing Bubdiviaions, in deec«ndiDg order: (5) the building stone bedB;^*) 
the upper iwralline beds: <3) the PeDtamernB beda; (2) the lower coral- 
line beds: (1) beds of passage from the Lower Silurian. 

Supple nieTiUiJT/ notes on the Melanioipkic Series of the Shasta re- 
gion of California. J, Pkrrih Smith, Palo Alto, Cal. This puper gave 
the results of work on the Triaaaic foasiEs of the Mt. Shasta region, be- 
yond that which is reported in the Sept. -Oct., 189*, number o( the 
Journal of Geology. Fully a hundred apeciea of these fossils are dow 
known and eaeh apeciea ia profusely represent^l by epccimens. Am- 
monites are e8pe(.-ially well represented, and the print^iiuit part of the 
paper related to them. In only two other localities of the world are 
marine Triasaic faunae known, namely, in the Tyrolese Alps and in the 
Hiniiilayas. In California the Kamic division of the Upper Triaaaic is 
espet'ially prolific. Thei-e are two distinct faunaa represented, which 
are usually 100 feet apart vertically, but they are also found in aome 
places intermingled, either l)y means of a aurvival or of a migration. 

The manner in which the ontogeny and phylt^ecy of the ammonites 
are wound up together whs very Interestingly shown. By breaking off 
the chambers and outer coils of the shell, successively, the development 
of the individual can be traced from the time when the first nucleus of 
the shell was formed. In applying this process, it was found that the 
genua under investigation had, in middle life, the charact^ra of a differ- 
ent genua and in earlier life the characters of a atill different genus. It 
is thus possible to arrange a number of genera in phylogenctic order. 
Trachyceraa and Sirenitee, for example, while diverse from each other, 
both run back to a Protrachyceras stage, and this to a Balatonetes 
stage, and thia to ii Tirolites form, which appears to be the primitive 
form for all the others mentioned. 

Keiviit fh-.vation of Xeir Enylamt. J. W. SeiWfEH, Washington, D. 
0. The gravel and sand lerracea of the river valleys of New England 
are regarded as not formed by descending rivers, but are so nearly hori- 
zontal that they seem referable to bodies of standing water. The plat- 
forms or flats do not merge from one step to the nest and therefore are 
not attributed in this paper to formerly higher stages of the rivers, 
which has been their usual explanation. Instead the successive ter- 
races descend a)>ruptly, like a stairway. Thus a small meadow, near 
the level of the stream, widens out in passing down the valley to a broad 
and extensive plain, through which the river channel gradually be- 
comes deeper until the plain abruptly ends by a sudden descent to a 
lower fiat, along the aides of which fragments of the upper plains con- 
tinue ELS lateral terraces. In a connected and nearly level series as mead- 
ows, plains and narrow terraces, the same flats may continue even 
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several milee, beyonJfVhich they are sometimee repreaeDted by delta 
remnaatA farther down the valley trotn which the tarraj^ remaioa have 
been removod by erosion. The terrace gravel and saiul oft«D extend 
acroesthe country (torn one valley to another. 

Subject to certain corrections, the Bucceseion of terraces and flats 
marks the repeated lowering of the base planes of erosion, or, in other 
words, an intermittent elevation of the land, which has been raised ap- 
proximately as much as the sum of the vertical intervals between the 
terrace planes. Theec are commonly situated close together, with only 
a few feet or tens of feet of elevation between them: but in many local- 
ities several of the steps are so combined that the great terraces may be 
from 50 to 250 feet above the rivers. In the course of a tew aiiles scores 
of terraces may be ascended or descended and counted with certainty. 
At any one locality there are seldom mu^ than four or five lateral ter- 
races distinguishable; but these are not identical with the four or five 
observed several miles up or down the valley wherever the slope of the 
stream is considerable. 

Distinct terrace steps occur up to an elevation of 2,700 feet at the 
base of Mt. Waahington; and simitar gravel and sand continue much 
higher, but without the preservation of the terrace structure upon the 
steep mountain slopes. Such relstionahip of gravel terraces has been 
observed under so many conditions and over so wide extent of territory 
that it appears to be the prevailing condition, and not the exception. It 
is nearly everj-where well preserved within the region of the drift, which 
bas been the source of supply for the gravel and sand. 

If these deposits, lying as terraces in the valleys and here and there 
expanding into plains even two or three miles or more in width, were 
observed only on the northern and western sides of the high lauds, they 
might appear to favor the theory of their formation in glacial lakes- 
But they also occur iin the southern and eastern sides of so many moun- 
tain masses as to preclude the idea of their nccumulation in glacial 
lakes. Moreover, the author has observed the same structure within a 
few degrees of the equator, occurring there at iwth low and high alti- 
tudes. He concludes that the luountainoua part of New England has 
been recently uplifleil at least 2,700 feet. Aa the valleys itad been re- 
excavated out of till, he thinks that the glacial submergence of the re- 
gion equaled this elevation. The magnitude of the movements in the 
coastal regions appears to have lieen less, but this question is still one 
tor future investigations. 

Profs. G. F. Wricht, H. L. Faihchild, and C. H. Hitchcock, in the 
ensuing discussion, distrusted this interpretation of the valley terraces, 
and cited reasons for doubting any greater uplift than the .300 to SSO 
feet above the sea which measure the hight of Champlain marine fos- 
sils in Maine and in the St. Lawrence and Liake Champlain valleys. 

Vieir of tlit Ice Ay im lirii K;mWi.i, ^/if Glacial and Champlain, 
Wakrek Upham, Cleveland. Ohio. The Glacial period or ice age, is 
found divisible in two parts or epochs, the first or Glacial epoch lieing 
marked by high elevation of the drift -liearing areas and their envelop- 
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meat by vast ice-aheeU. and the second or Chaiuplain epoch hfHag dis- 
tinguiBhed by the subsidence of these areas and the departure of the 
ice, with abuuda&t depoaitioQ of both glacial and modified drift. Epei- 
rogenic movemente, firrt of great uplift and later of depression, are thus 
regarded as the basis of the two chief time divisions of the Ice a^. 
E!ach of these epochs is further divided in stages, marked in theQIacial 
epoch by fluctuations of the predominant ice accumulation and in the 
Champlain epoch by successively diminishing limits of the waning ice- 
sbeet. 

Prof. HiTCKCot-K. in discussion, said that hie view of the Champlain 
time is that of a cold rather than a mild epoch, judging from the boreal 
character of the tosrals. He congratulated the glacialiste on the grow- 
ing harmony of their views and the diminishing size of the differences 
which separate them. 

Olacial Plieiioiiicna Mirerii Liikf Clidiiiitlahi and Lrike Geornf and 
th* Hudnoii. G. F. Wbiokt, 01)erlin, Ohio. This pai>er Rave a detailed 
description of the stratified gravel, sand and clay, and of the till iwith 
one conspicuous drumlinj. in the valleys cnissiugthe water divides south 
of the two lalcea named, Lake George, 223 feet above lake Champlain 
and 335 feet above the sea, ia dammed by deposits of glacial and modi- 
Set] drift at lioth ends, and is shallowent at the middle of its length, 
where the Hundred Islands lie. Thin confirms the conclusion of Mr. 8. 
Prentiss Baldwin, bused on his field studies of the district three years 
a^, that the basin of lake George was drained in pregtacial times by 
two streams, one running northerly and the other southerly. The valley 
of the northwardly flowing stream, now filled with drift, lies west of the 
present outlet and is traced to its junction with lake Champlain alxiut 
halfway between Ticonderoga anJ Crown Point. 

Delta travels at Glens Falls, Sandy Hill and Schenectady have an 
elevation of .300 feet, or more, alHive the sea: but the stratified clays and 
sand of the Hudson valley eostwanl and southward, and of the divide 
between lake Champlain and the Hudson, reach only to 180 feet above 
tide. The watershed in the valley south of lake George is eetimatcd to 
beonly.SOor 40 feet above that lake: and the canal from the Hudson 
river to lake Champlain has a summit level of twelve miles only about 
150 feet above the sea. The glacial strite all l)ear southwestward 
athwart the prevailing course in Vermont and the east edge of New 
York, the difference in direetion l)eing probably attTibutal>le to local 
southwesterly deflection during the departure of the iccsheel. 

niiirlpool 0/ \'iogam. G. W. Hollkv, Ithaca. N. V. Attention was 
directed to the parallelism of the river below the falls with the joints in 
the Niagara limestone, and the authiir rejected the theorj' that a drift- 
fllled preglacial channel extends from the Whirlpool to St. David's. 

Prof. Spkncrk, in discussion, said that he had made excavations upon 
the soft northwestern side of the Whirl|K>ol basin, where the buried 
channel has been suppoBe<l to begin, and found rock there up to the 
iiight of 190 feet. 
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Dialrihutioii af Sharkii in the Citt»efou». C. R. Eahtmak, Cam- 
bridge, Mais. <Read by title.) 

Terminotof/y prtipo»ed/or Denrrijttion of Peleegpoda. Alphkub Hy- 
att, Cambridf^, MasB. Thie paper etatra that the ao-called hinge of 
bivalves is a general term applicable to the functional part, which as a 
rule is more eitenaive than the primitive morphic hinge. For the Inet 
the name cartlo ia proposed. This otturs in the younf! of alt forms, as 
a rule, in some stage: and it is jjeraistent throughout life in some forma, 
as the .-Vrcida?, most of the .4.vii.'ulidie, the Ostreide, and the Pectenidte, 
The cardo is coextensive with the functional hinge in these families and 
some others: but in all the more specialized sheila of Pelecypods it is 
. confined in the laler stages of growth to the central (amphidetic) or poa- 
terior lopiathodetic) part of the functional hinge area. The mode of 
growth of the anterior dorsal part c)f the shell shoves the anterior arm 
of the cai>ilo toward the benks and finally carries this nearly to a line 
between them, ur even posterior to them in the opisthodetiu forma. 
This area may assume either a crescenlic or lunate shape, or be heart- 
shaped, spear- shaped ,ur linear. The boundaries are traced by thelHinds 
of growth that terminate on the borders of this space; and it is, as a 
rule, completely fille<l by the morphic ligament. This last is often 
longer than the functional ligament, and the term is applied here to the 
whole <jf the primitively continuous periostracum of the cardo. Theee 
are the usual senses in which the terms hinge and ligament have been 
uaed. Dall has proposed "resilium" for the differentiate*! internal parte 
of the ligament, but has used that term itself for the functional part 
only of that organ, which ie often smaller than the [leriostracum. The 
hinge consista then of the canto, which includes cardinal line and area, 
and also the internal hinge plate and teelh parts ileveloped during the 
evolution of the Pelecypodn, and for these latter the name articiilus is 
proposed. The cardo is the fixed point of compariaun. This is dorsal 
in most Pelecypoda. but may shift to all positions l)etween thia and the 
anterior end of the body, as it does in Ostreidw. .^viculidst, Pettenidffi, 
and Trigonia. 

It is prop<ifled that, in descriptions of the exterior of bivalves, paleon- 
tolc^stsimdconchologiala should aystematicallydescrilte first thetvirdo, 
nest the arliciiliis, both as parts of the hinge, and then take up the 
other areas in succeaaion, l>eginning at either end uf the cardo accord- 
ing to the form, preferably perhaps at the anterior end. The parta an- 
terior to the beaks ar« in the anterior n-giiiir. the central or iimfionat 
rtgion comprises the median and usually mure elevated jiarta: and the 
posterior rtghn lies behind the beaks in elongated shells, but in those 
with an anterior cardo these regions apjiear to revolve with the bandsot 
growth, becoming in the Aviculidia, Pectenidw and Ostreidte quite dis- 
tinct with relation to the beaks. These last and the wings are in the an- 
terior region in these animals, and it bectimes necessary to acceptdUTer- 
ent boundaries tor the regions. The umbonal elevation is no longer 
transverse but runs antero-poaterioriy, and the posterii)r region occupies 
the opposite pole to the canlo, so that it is 4ueBtionable whether it it 
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oeceeeary to dietisKuish a mediaD r«gioD ruDniDg tranaveraely. The 
termB ventral and domal rrgionii can be more accumtely limited than 
in the speciaJized forma with dorsal hioKes. These lie on either side of 
a line drawn from the beaks, following the curvature of the growth to 
the poiDt« above the terminations of the gills; and this line is ver}-oft«n 
marked, as in other Pelecypods, by a ridge or elevation ou the valve. 
The wings, therefore, are not anterior and posterior, as usually de- 
scribed, but are strictly ventral and dorsal wings. 

The term area is used in all sulMJivisions of reyions, and these are of- 
ten well marked by aoKlee or sinuosities in the bauds of growth on the 
exteriore and margins of the valves. In the Pholadidie the areas are 
easily distinguishable; but in many shells two or nvire areas may run 
together and are not distinct, -a fact of the greatest importance in de- 
scribing some shells, since the areas and theirblending accurately corres- 
pond to differences in the iirraDg^ments and proportions of the parts of 
the internal anatomy. 

For the space from the anterior end of the cardo to the depression 
made by the foot, the name oral area is proposed. The depressions, 
when they occur, are the j>«il(i/ m'tiKSfd on the margins and pednl de- 
pressionn on the eiterior: and the succeeding elevation becomes the el- 
evation of the pedal area. This name is open to the objection that there 
is no foot in Ostreidce, and possibly it might be wise to substitute the 
term corjioreat area. 

Beyond this area posteriorly conies the branchial area, marked off by 
depremiions in the surfaces and ahiiixen on the margins. This area usu- 
ally corresponds with the umbonnl region in all the Pnlecypoda, and as 
a rule the axis of greatest growth of the valves lies in this area on ac- 
count of the hypertrophy of the gills, the feeding and breathing organs 
of these animals. The depressions can lie descril>ed as the bi-aitchio- 
petlnl lieprenaimtK, and the sinuses as the branehio-peilnl tiniiKet. The 
branchial area proper is the space between this and the area occupied 
by the siphons or siphonat openings. 

The siphoMil area is somi^times quite distinctly marked off from the 
branchial, and has oft^n. as in the Mactridee. a sharp siphonal crest. It 
would be advisable to restrict the use of some tprms, like crest, costffi, 
elevation, depression, if this terminology finds favor with anyone, to ra- 
diating structural modifications of the surface, and the terms ridge and 
8tri», like the lines and bands of growth, to markings parallel with the 
latt^'r. The bands of growth usually make an angle in crossing the u- 
phonal area, and sometimes another as they ijend dorsad to the poste- 
rior boundary of the cardo. These are the ventral and dorsal angles of 
the siphonat area: and the crest, where it exists, is always made by the 
hypertrophy of the ventral angles. It is often of advantage to distin- 
guish two parts in the siphonal area, the inciirreiit or irihalent part 
ventrad of the siphonal angles or crest, and the ej-rurreat or eloacal 
part dorsad of this structure. 

The inteatinal area occupies the space between the dorsal angle of 
the siphonal area and the posterior termination of the cardo. 
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It will be seen that the term area cat) be used equally well whether 
the shell ie equi valvular or inequi valvular. When shellB of the first kind 
are uuder consideratioa it ia not neceBsary to speak of the ri^ht aide 
of an area; but in the latter of course it becoioea important to describe 
both valves minutely, and then the terms right and left areas can be used 
and their di£Fereat relatione accurately noted. 

In applying these terms to shells with anterior hingee and having 
wings some modifications are necesBary. In a Pecten or Avicula, for 
instance, the oral area is the ventral wing, and it would be perhaps bet- 
ter to continue to use the term wmg. The pedal sinus is the by»»al 
notch, and there is no reason why this term should not also be contin- 
ued in use, if it is understood that the areas are homolc^ous and these 
terms synonymous. The branchial area in these shells is distinguish- 
able from the siphonal in a number of forms, as has been pointed out to 
the writer by Dr. Jackson. 

A good example of the results likely to follow from the application of 
this or any natural ayatem is found in my cursory study of Malleus. 
Taking up this shell simply to see whether this terminology would ap- 
ply, I discovered that the so-called wings are not true winga. The true 
wings of the oral ai-ea are arrested in growth at the end of the neanic 
(adolescent) stage. In the first of the ephebic ladult) aubstages the 
ventral margins of the pedal area in both valves become hypertrophic 
and grow out into the long so-called anterior wings. The bands of 
growth may be followed in any shell, aulBciently well preserved to show 
the true wings in the young, as they pass around the byssal notch nnd 
extend ventrad to build up the great ventral arms that are really spatu- 
late outgrowths of the ventral margins of the pedal area. 

Thf Equatorial Cnnnfer Curreiitii. W. M. Davis, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Read by title.) 

ItUeresUng Featiiret in the Surface Oeoiugy of the Oenesfe Region. 
H. L. Fairchilu, Rochester, N. V. This was a lecture illustrated with 
lant«m slides, chiefly relating to the Pinnacle hills in the southeast 
edge of the city of Rochester, which were described and their mode of 
formation discussed by this author in the last July number of the Am. 
Gkouoovsv (vol. )(vi, pp. 39-r>l, with map). 

Japan. Gabdheb G. Hubbard. Washington, D. C. (Read by title.) 

Great Falls of the Mohawk at Cohoes. N. Y. W. H. C. Pvnchon, 
Hartford, Conn. This paper was illustrate by lantern views. The Co- 
hoes falls have been worn back about aeven-eigbtha of a mile since the 
end of the Ice age, in Hudson River slates which dip with a slight in- 
clination down stream. Clear indications of a drift-flUed preglacial 
channel are found starting from theMohawkriverabouttwo miles above 
the falls, passing eastward on the north side of the river and opening 
out with a broad mouth into the Hudson valley at Waterford. 

Section E held a joint session with Section H (Anthropol- 
ogy) on Tuesday afternoon, in whidh the following paper was 
prenented : 
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Aecotint of the Diicovtry of a Chipped Chert Implement in undU- 
turbed Qlacial Gravel near Steubenrilte, Ohio. G. P. Wbiqht, OberliD, 
Ohio. This new eTidence of Glacial man coaeisted of a chert implemeat 
1^ inches long and three-fourths of an inch wide, which waa found l>]r 
Ht. Sam Huston, of SteubenTille, Ohio, in a terrace of glacial gravel 
and sand of the Ohio river valley at Brilliant, in Bautheast«m Ohio, 
about eight miles below Steubenville. Mr. Huston is a graduate of the 
Bcientiflc department of Washington and Jefferson Ckillege, and for 
twBDty-flve years has been the county surveyor of Jefferson county, 
Ohio, being thus perfectly conversant with all the natural features of 
the region, and especially with the grave! deposits which oreextensiTely 
used in road-making. He bos made paleontologicul collectirais for 
Profs. Cope and Soudder, and so is well known to scientific men. 

The implement was discovered by Mr. Huston projecting from the 
freshly exposed face of an exaavation in the terrace gravei about eight 
feet below the surface and about sixty feet above the Ohio river, and 
was taken out with his own hands. The gravel was fine and the bed- 
ding and cross-bedding above and below were perfectly distinct and un- 
disturbed, showing that the implement is as old as the deposition of the 

Prof. Wright has visited the place with Hr. Huston and says that no 
one will question that this terrace gravel is of approximately the same 
age as the gravels at Trenton, N. J., and in the valley of the Somme in 
France, where simiiar discoveries have been made. These terrnce de- 
posits belong to the Cbamplain epoch of Dana and were formed near 
the close of the Glacial period. There is nothing strange, Prof. Wright 
said, in finding such evidence of men contemporary with the Ice age, for 
it is abundant in France and southern England; while Dr. Abtjott's 
numerous discoveries at Trenton, N. J., are of the same age. It is es- 
pecially significant, however, at the present time, I>ecnUBe of recent at- 
tempts ia challenge all the past reported discoverieH in this country. It 
has thus great cumulative force. This is now the third locality in Ohio 
where similar discoveries of the implements of (JlaciBl men have been 
made and well attested by competent observers: the other two being at 
Madisonville by Dr. C. L. Metz, and Newcomerstoffn by W. C. Mills. 
Such implements, and artificially chipped fragments from their manufac- 
ture, have t)een also found by Miss Franc E. Babbitt in the glacial 
gravel of the Mississippi river at Little Falls, Minn., and by Mr. J. B. 
Tyrrell of the Canadian Geological Survey in a beach deposit of the itla- 
cial lake .\gHSt)iz in Manitoba. Thus more and mure clearly it becomes 
evident that the study of the Glacial perioul is an essential preliminary 
to the study of human historj'. 

In the ensuing (liscuasion Prof. F. W. Pltnam said that the patina 
on this implement certainly indicates great age and that its type, though 
in use up to Inter times, is a most ancient type which has been kept in 
use ))ecause it was permanently adapted to the wants of savage men, 

Mr. F. L. Ci'HHiKC) said that the implement is a knife of the oldest 
pattern and that not only is it beyond question a finished implement. 
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but it had been repeatedly re-ahaipeDed, and that not by the more mod- 
ern methods of pressure with a bone, but by direct blowe upon tb« 
edge, indicating its great antiquity. 

Prof. J. W. SpenCER remarked that this gravel terrace is somewhat 
older than the atratifled drift of the Connecticut valley. 

Prof. E. D. CopR nol^l a close similarity of this implement with sbNW 
implements found by him in Pleistocene beds in Oregon, and regarded 
them as most allied to Mouaterian types. 

Dr, R. G. Halibuktoh suggested that implements might be deeply 
buried in gravel through the modern washing away and redeposition of 
the beds: but, in reply to this, Prof. Wriiiht stated that the highest 
modern floods of the Ohio lack some thirty feet vertically of reaching 
the level of this terrace. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 
LIT ERATU RE. 

Phf/Iogeiiy of an Apyu/rprf Vharaeterhlic. By Alphei's Hyatt. 
(Ex. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc.,vol.xxjcii,no. 14% pp. .^» 6*7, pis. M4, Aug., 
1894.1 Anything bearing upon the inheritance and phylogony of an ac- 
quired character is especially interesting in these days of active discus- 
sion upon the same and kindred topiijs, and the present p^>er is very 
opportune, since it approB<^es the subject from a side which is quite 
impossible in ordinary biology. Few tMsaidea professor Hyatt can briog 
to bear tor this purpose such an extensive knowledge of the development 
and phylogeny of recent and fossil forms of any single class of animals. 
Moreover, the cephalopods offer a wealth of material for the study of 
ontc^ny and phylogeny; their geological history has been long, and a 
vast number of species h'<>' been described. The division Tetrabranchi- 
ata, now ranked as a subclasB by the author, has furnished the richest 
material and has been made the subject of greatest study. One large 
order, the Nautiloidea, began and culminated in Paleozoic time, while 
the other, the Ammonoidaa, began later in the Paleoaoic, but cutmina- 
ted and went out in the Mesozoic. It is seen, therefore, that an oppor- 
tunity is afforded for making parallel correlations in two related orders, 
having much the same general type of form, through widely different 
geological ages. 

In the preliminary discussions professor Hyatt emphasizes the value 
of the shell as an expression of the external tonu of the animal as giv- 
ing what the adult internal soft parts alone cannot, viz., an accurate 
history of the changes and events in the oi^nism from its embryonic 
stages through youth, maturity and old age to the time of its death. In 
brachiopods, gastropods, pelecypods and cephalopoda the embryonic 
shell is at the apex, around which growth takes place, and, in well'pi«- 
ssrved specimens, all the subsequent stages may be traced. A farther 
advantage in the cephalopods exists in the internal structures, princi- 
pally the siphuncle and septa. The former exhibits changes of atrae- 
ture and position during the life of the animal, and the latter with their 
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sutures vary with Hgt, thus makiDg, with the extenial shell, three rec- 
ords of mutations. The value of suub material fur phylogenetic study 
can be best appreciated in comparison with that obtainable in other 
SToups, such as the vertebrates. The author says upon this point ; 
"How unreasooable it would aeem to a student of fossil Mammalia, if he 
were requested to do what it would be appropriatp to require trotn a 
student of the fossil Cephalopoda, viz., to describe from the investiga- 
tion of a Hngle perfect fossil skeleton of an adult, not only the charac- 
teristics of the skeleton at the stage of growth at which the animal 
died, but the developmental stages of this same skeleton, and in caae it 
were the remains of an old, outgrown animal, also, the rptrt^rade meta- 
morphoses through which it had passed during its last stages of decline. 
It might require a life time to make out the stageH of a single species of 
mammal satisfactorily from the isolated specimens which would be 
found and the attempt would be hopeless for all the youngest stages of 
growth, while the bones were still cartilaginous. 

"This kind of evidence, however, is readily obtainable among fossil 
Cephalopods with relation to the shell and other hanl parts as among 
living animals, and it can lie obtained in gixid collections everywhere, 
whether 'in situ' or in museums. Thus it is possible to study the rela- 
tions of these fossil forms very minutely and with the certainty of pos- 
sessing a clue to their true retations, which is rarely obtainable even 
among existing animals. For among these we have only the embryos 
and young of contemporaneous forme and necessarily loee all relations 
of succession in time, unless the investigation embraces a prolonged se- 
ries of experiments or is more or leas historical, and even then the facte 
cannot have a very wide chronological range." 

The classification adopted is as follows: Class Cephalopoda, with two 
subclasses'. I. Tetrabranchiata, cimtaining the ortlers Nautiloidea and 
AmmoDoidea: II. Dibranchiata, cuntaining the orders Belcmooidea and 
Sepiodea. 

The four orders show a common origin through their development, 
their morphology and their having a similar embryonic shell, the proto- 
conch. The primitive forms, the nautiloids, gave origin to the di- 
branchs through the gradual m<Hlification of the external shell into an 
internal organ. Transitional forme are met with, such as Aiilaeocerat 
at the Trias. The development of Lntigii, as shown by Lankester, in- 
dicates an enclosure and suppression of the external shell. Such pre- 
dictions are now substantiated by a morpholi^cal study covering the 
geological history of the gn>up. 

The author shows that, from a number of old nautiloid stocks, there 
arose successively series of straight, arcuate, gyroceran and involute 
ehells. Bod that the old idea of a gradual progression of similar forms 
through the order as a whole, the arcuate and gyroceran in later peri- 
ods and the involute last, can only be applied to single branches of the 
phylum. Prom a general view of the order, Barrande showed that there 
were straight, arcuate and coiled forms appearing all through Paleozoic 
time and consideFed that this progression of form did not indicate phy- 
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logeny and could Dot be used to illustrate the evolution of the claaa. 
Theae objectioDB are now met, as indicated above, by studying devel- 
opment within the families and genera. 

It may be accepted as a law that animals near their points of origin 
in early geologic time evince marked tendencies toward rapid evolution. 
They found the earth comparatively unoccupied or occupied by inferior 
animals, and through such conditiune favorable to numerical increase 
tvere farced to migrate in evory direction and thus to come in contact with 
and adjust themselves to many different physical surroundings. Similar 
cases of quick evolution of new series and many species occur in later 
times as well as to-day, whenever a stock finds an unoccupied field. In 
this connection the author instanecB the well-known Planorbi» develop- 
ment in the Steinheim basin and the evolution of the extensive family 
of the Arietiiia, consiBting of eleven distinct series, arising, culminat- 
ing and ending within the limits of the Lower Idas. Another marked 
case illustrating the same point, which might be mentioned, is the ex- 
treme differentiation of the genus Oammanu, an amphipod from lake 
Baikal, which probably since glacial times has developed from a single 
form one hundred and fifteen species, many of them highly ornamented 
and specialized, and together constituting more species than are known 
elsewhere, although the genus is world wide. 

Before taking up a detailed description and discussion ot the various 
genera and species ot cephalopoda which furnish professor Hyatt with 
the main points of hie argument, be introduces a chapter on the princi- 
ples of binplastology. or the characteristics of development and decline 
in the life of an individual. This has already lieen published in part 
elsewhere and reviewed in the Geolooibt. The terms adopted will be 
found useful in accurately indicating any stage of ontogeny or any kind 
of development and in correlating them with periods of phylogeny. 

A complete application of the ontogenetic stages is then made to the 
shell covered Cephalopoda, t<)gether with definitionsof descriptive terms 
for various features and structures. Of these the iinpreawd zone is the 
one to which special attention is cslled, ss it forms the basis for the in- 
vestigation of the inheritance o( an acquire*] characteristic. The im- 
pressed zone is primarily the area on the dorsum which is flattened, 
convex or indented by the contact of the growing whorl with the venter 
of the already formed whorl ot the next inner volution. 

It is shown that the impressed zone is invariably consecjuent upon 
close coiling, never appearing in unceiitrat forms in the early stages un- 
less through this agency. It is, therefore, a mechanical and necessary 
result of the pressure of one whorl upon another and must be accepted 
as strictly an ac<iuired character. The infiuence of tachygeneeis, or the 
progressive earlier inheritance of characters, results in the development 
of the impre9ee<l zone Ithen called the dorsal furrow) in very young 
shells belonging to later genera. l>efiire the whorls tome in contact with 
each other, lu other wonle, the genera geologically later than the an- 
cestral forms of the different groups show an impressed zone during 
growth at.iges l)etore the appearance of the mechanical conditions which 
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origiDslly produced it. From this it would slao be expected that the 
impreeaed zone would peraiBt iti old ag« ftirmB in which the outer whorl 
becomes free from the coil. This ia often found to be the cun, u in Eu- 
ryxtomitM kelloggi trom the Quebec group. It is leaanotice&bleinthe 
ammoDoids, for mnny old age forms return to the normal cylindrical 
form of the tube eoon after the whorls become free. 

The WeissmanniaD school deny thstacquired characters are inherited, 
but the results of the studiee here briefly described show the contrary, 
"It is practicable to isolate inherited characters from new variatioaa 
which have not become fixed in any phylum. It ia also practicable to 
point out charactera which are transient in varioua ways appearing in 
indiYiduals but oot in varieties, in species but not in genera, and ao on. 
When one has by this system of exclualon arrived at the end of the list 
be finds that there is no clasa of characteristics which may bedescribed 
aa non -inheritable. The new variations of any one horizoa whtch can 
be isolated from the inherited ones are not dietinguiahable in any way 
from others which occurred previously. later in time these new varia- 
tfone in their turn become incorporated with the younger stages of de- 
SCendaiitB. The transient characters of the zoOn also do not differ in 
any way trom others that are inherited in allied species, genera, etc." 
"All characteristics, even those observable in some groups only in old 
age, are found in the adults of other groupe and finally in the young of 
the descendenta of these, according to the law of tachygenesis. Every- 
thing is inherited or is inheritable, so tar as can be judged by the be- 
havior of the charncteristiL'S." In conclusion: "These cumulative re- 
sults fnvor the theory of tachygenesis (earlier inheritance} and diplo- 
genesis [acquired and hereditary] and are opposed to the Weissmannian 
hypothesis of the subdivision of the body into two essentially distinct 
kinds of plasm, the germplasm, which receives and transmits acquired 
characteristics, and the somstaplasm, vrhicl^ while it is capable of ac- 
quiring modifications, either does not or cannot transmit them to de- 
scendants." 

How much more satisfactory and conclusive are the results obtained 
through the historical study of a character manifestly acquired by me- 
chanical necessity and running through long geological ages than to 
attempt similar results by cutting off the tails of mice and expecting to 
produce a breed of anurous Mus] So far as known to the reviewer, pro- 
feasur Hyatt has given the most complete scientific demonstration o( 
the inheritance and phylogeny of an acquired character. c. e. b. 

Slrnrture and Appenrlageg of Trinurleua. By C. E. Beechbr. (Am, 
Jour. Science, vol. XLix, p. 307, pi. iii, 1885.) From the study of a ser- 
ies of specimens of TrinueleuH coiifentriciiH Eaton, found associated 
with Triarthrua hfcki Green, in the Utica slate near Rome, N. Y., the 
author shows that, in young conditiuns, distinct ocular ridges terminat- 
ing in an ocular node are present, though in this species of the genus 
they become atrophied at maturity. This structure brings the genus 
Into relationship with Harpes, whoso eyes are ocelli and situated upon 
the fixed cheeks, very distinct from the structure of the visual organ in 
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the achizocbroal (PAocops) and holochroal (Agaphiu) groups. The pres- 
ence of appendages upon the segmente of the thorax and pygidium is 
eetabliahed, though those of the former are much obscured by the thick 
fringe of the exopodites. A similar fringe accompanies the exopoditee 
of the pygidium, while the endopodites are broad and phyllopodifonn, if 
lees strikingly bo than in Triarlhrug. 1. m. C. 

Report on the Coosa Coal Field, viiih tectiom. By A. M. Gibson. 
(Geological Survey of Alabama, 143 pp., one plate. Montgomery, 1S95.) 
Alabama in 1893 ranlted fifth in coal production in the United States, 
with a total of over five million tons. This tonnage comes from four 
different fields having the following; areas as given by state geologist B. 
A. Smith. 

Warrior field: 

Plateau region 8,275 sq. mi. 

Baan region 4,965 sq. mi. 

Lookout mountain 580 sq. mi. 

Cahaba field 435 eq. ml. 

Coosa field 415 sq. mi. 

The Geological Survey of Alabama has devoted a good share of its re- 
sources to an investigation of these coal fields. T. H. Aldrich in 1875 
gave a history of parly mining in Alabama, Mr. Squire has reported on 
the Cahaba field, and Mr. McCalley upon the Warrior field as a whole 
11886) and upon the plateau region alone (1892), and Gibson has pub* 
liebed a report on the Blount county deposits. 

The preeent report by Mr, Gtbaon deals with the Cooea field alone. 
This is the smallest of the Alabama fields and contains, according to 
his surveys, some 345 square miles of productive area. It stretches in 
a long narrow belt having an average width of five to six and a length 
of some sixty miles. It lies mainly in St. Glair and Shelby counties 
with a slight prolongation into Cahun. The field is a narrow synclinal 
valley bordered by high marginal mountain rims and Is in addition, as a 
result of transverse faults, traversed by numerous mountain ridges 
which give it a very rugged topography. The Coosa field is divided in 
eight basins : the Ragland, Fairview, Coal City, Blai;k Ankle, Kelley's 
Creek, Howard, Peavine Creek, and Yellow Leaf; each of which is con- 
sidered in detail. The principal development so far haa taken place in 
the Ragland and Coal City areas. It was from the former that the Con- 
federate ordnance works at Selma drew their supplies. The beds are 
not thick, but run regularly and seem to be of considerable uniformity. 
The coals are of good quality, free burning, low in sulphur and welt 
adapted to steam and grat« use. The Coal City and Ragland seams 
furnish an especially good quality of coke. At the latter place the coke 
is made from the fine coal after being washed. 

In the report a large number of workable beds are noted and, while 
the present peculiar economic conditions confine the active work of min- 
ing to two points only, in the future an important development may be 
confidently expected. h. f. b. 
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The Origin of the ArkanKM Novaeulitet. By L. S. Qribwold. (Ptoc. 
BoetoD Soc. Nat. Hiat., vol. S6, pp. 411-421. Author's edition, Feb. 9, 
18%.) In the Quarterlj' Journal of the Gieol<^ca,l Society of Loudon, 
Aug., 189t, Mr. Frank Rutley brought forward arguments to show that 
the novaculites of ArkansaB were siliceous replacements of dolomite or 
of dulomitic limestone beds. (His paper, "On the Origin of certain No- 
vaculitee and Quartzites," was reviewed in the American Gbolooibt, 
vol. 14, p. 253, Oct., 1B91.) This explanation of the origin of the novac- 
ulitea is at variance with that adopted by Mr. Griswold, who had made 
a careful examination of and a report on these peculiar rocks (Annual 
Eteport of the Geological Survey of Arkansas for 1883, vol. 3). In the 
present paper Mr. Griswold defends his theory of the formation of these 
Dovaculites, maintainitig that they are simple, fine grained, siliceous 
sediments mechanically deposited, i. e., that they are sandstones of very 
fine grain. He does not regard the presence of irregularly rhomb- 
shaped cavities, once probably filled with some carbonate (dolomite), as 
evidence that the whole rock has been derived from a dolomite by sili- 
ceous replacement, and he argues that the novaculite is not composed 
of chalcedonic silica as thought by Mr. Rutley. u. a. o. 

UebeT palteozoische Faunen aus Aaia UTid Nordafrika. By F. 
Frech. <Neues Jahrb. ftlr Mineral., etc. Jahrg. 1895, Bd. 2, Heft. 1, 
pp. 47-67.) This paper contains interesting paleontologic news from 
various remote corners of the world, the facts having been brought to- 
gether, as the author states, in pursuance of his plan for the completion 
otF. Roemer's "Lethiea Palseozoica." From the Lunschau, a moun- 
tain near Nanking, China, are described fossiU from the lower Ordovi- 
cian, Aaaphus, Endoceraa duplex, Raphiatoma einenJi^, sp. nov., etc. 
From the province of Schantung in north China and from the Yang-tse 
in middle China is a well defined Carboniferous limestone fauna with a 
variety of charact«ristic species. The province of Kiang-su also affords 
a few Permian species, and the upper faunas of this formation, with 
Oastrioceraa and Paraceltitea, have been found near Ning-kwo-hsien, in 
the province of Nganhwei. Persia, in the vicinity of lake Ooromiah. 
furnishes Carboniferous species, Froductus, Spirifer etriatux, Syriago- 
fhi/rie, etc., and from Schaku Tachalkhune certain species of probable 
Permian age. An upper Devonian brachiopod fauna is reported in this 
vicinity, with Spirifer Uisjunrlua. S. nnassofi, Atrypa concentrica, 
Rhynchonella pugnUB, Orthiii striatula. Orthothetca umbracutiim, Pha- 
eops latifront, etc. 

Devonian brachiopods were described by Beyrich in 1853 from the 
Hammada, near Murzuk in Tripoli. These, three in number, are re- 
viewed by the author and two of them are shown to represent tbegenus 
Liorhynvhtiii and the third a well known Chemung species, Spirifer 
meBaeoafalin. j. u. c. 

Folda and Faiilta in Pennaglvitnia Anthracite Beds. By Benjamin 
Smith Lyman, (Trane. Amer. Inst. Min. Bng., Atlanta meeting, WBo, 
pp. 1-43.) The author gives thirty-three plates containing 177 highly 
interesting and instructive sections, prepared from croes-sectton sheets 
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of the PennaylTania Survey. All ore io a N. W.-S. E. direction and are 
viewed from the eouth. H. D. Rogers held it to be a general law tat 
eastern Peoiuylv&nm that northwesterlf dips are steeper than the 
Bouthea8t«r]7 oemb. Mr. Ejjimu) concludeo, from the study of these sec- 
tiooe, that "steep northerly dips in the Pennsylvania anthracite r^on 
are much leas prevalent than was formerly supposed; that nearly half 
of the basiuB and saddles are about ^nunetrical; « * « that the sub- 
ordinate folds throughout the region are confined to subordinate groups 
of beds of inferior firmness, and are not parallel to the main folda, but 
probably at uniform profile-distances from the main axes, so aa.to de- 
scend the flank of a sinking anticlinal. Further, that the faults are al- 
most invariably longitudinal or reversed faults, occasioned by the over- 
straining of subordinate folds." i. n. c. 

Directions for CoUecHng and Preparing fbsailt. By Charlk 
BCHUCBERT. (Bull. U. S. Nat. Uua., no. %, part K. pp. 1-31, 1895.) The 
paleobiologist of to-day is making such exactions of the collector and 
has raised to such a fine art the preparation of fossils that concise sug- 
gestions BUch as Mr. Schuchert has here brought blether from his own 
and others' experience will be found of general usefulness. The best 
collector is the one who collects as much by faith as by sight, and the 
most skillful preparateur he who adapts his methods to the nature of 
his subject. i. m. c. 

On a JVeip Trilobite from Arkansas Loteer Coat Measures. By A. W. 
VooDES. (Proc. California Acad. Sci., ser. 2. vol. iv, p. 588, 1B85.) 
Tteecribea Oriffitkides ornala ae a new species, from Conway countj', 
Ark. Its similarity to ff. 8ci'(uia,Meek ft Worthen and O. cli/tonensis, 
Shumard, is pointed out and the suggestion made that all may prove 
referable to Shumard'e species. 1. U. C. 

A Supplement to the Bibliography of the Pateeozoie Crustacea. By 
k. W. VooDBS. (Proc. California Acad, of Sci,, ser. 2, vol. v, pp. 65- 
76, 1895.) Gives 141 titles of papers published since 1B93 or omitted 
from the author's larger work of that date. It is an important addition 
to that very useful compilation. J. m. c. 

Tables for the Betermination of Common Minerals, chkfy by Iheir 
physical propertiex, with confirmatory e^emiealtests. By W.O. Crosby, 
Ass't Prof, of structural and economic geology in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. (lOG pp.; third edition, ri^writtenandenlsnced: 
Boston, 18.15, published by the author. Price, 91.25.| In these tables 
the author has endeavored to do away with, as far as is possible, elabo- 
rate chemical tests in the determination of minerals. The more obvious 
physical properties are used us the chief means of determination, the 
general classification being based entirely on physical characters." In 
this classification the minerals are divided into two great classes, metal- 
lic and non-metallic, according to their luster. Under each of these 
classes are five subclasses, distinguisheil according to the color in the 
metallic and according to the color of the streak in the non-metallic. 
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The species ot each subclass are further divided into four groups ac- 
t.'ording to their hardness, being classed as very soft, soft, hard and verj 
hard. The method of determination or the "key" is analogous to that 
used in analytical botany, and the author aims to show that the com- 
mon minerals can be iletennined vith the same ease and accuracy as 
the common plants. Under each qiecies is given a number of physical 
characters and finally one or more confirmatory chemical tests. Only 
about two hundred of the more common minerals are included in the 
tables, but there is a supplementary table that includes one hundred 
of the less common minemla which are occaaionalljr encountered by the 
student. Aa these tables ore comparatively simple and as they require 
but little chemical knowledge and but a small amount of apparatus, 
it would seem that they are especially well adapted to the general 
uses of schools, colleges and private students. c. s. o. 

A Contributum to the Mineralogy of Witcontin. By William HeR' 
BEBT HoBBs. (Bull. Udiv. of Wis., Bci. oer., vol. 1, no. 4, pp. 109-156, 
pis. 4-8; June, 1S96.| This paper is devoted largely to the crystallogra- 
phy of Wisconsin minerals and seema to be the first description of tbe 
crystallographic features of the minerals of that state. The epeclmena 
measured and figured come from three aources: (1) the pre-8ilurian 
rocks; (2) the cavities of the Oalena limestone in southern Wisconsin; 
<3j the Hamilton cement rock at Milwaukee. A large number of care- 
ful measurementi were made; this work brought out some interesting 
resulte, among which was tiie determination of several hitherto unde- 
scribed forme, as follows: two on quartz, three on calcite, one on cerus- 
eite, one on sphalerite and four on azurite. Anglesite has been reported 
several times from southern Wisconsin, but the specimens examined 
prove to be seienite. 

A few pages are devoted to "diamands from the drift." The main 
facts cone ^^Ding these have been already presented by Dr. Ilobbs in the 
Amekican GEoLoniOT (vol. xiv, pp. 31 35, July. 1831). v. a. a. 
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Geo). 8urv. ot .41a. Koport upon the Causa coal field, with sections. - 
A. M. Gibson. 143 pp., 1895. 

U. S. National Museum, pt. 1 of Bull. 38. Directions for collecting 
rucks and lor the preparation ot thin aections, G. P. Merrill. 

Geol. Surv, ut Canada. Ann. Rept. for 1892- '93, vol. 6, 189r>, Summary 
report on the operations of the Geological Survey for the years 1S92 and 
1893, by the Director, A. R. C. Belwyn; Preliminary report on the geol- 
t^ry of a portion of central Ontario, situated in the counties ot Victoria, 
Peterborough and Hastings, F. D. Adams; Preliminary report on geo- 
logical investigations in southwestern Nova Scotia, L. W. Bailey; Chem- 
ical contributions to the geology of Canada from the laboratory of the 
Survey, G. C. Hoffman; Division ot mineral BtatiBtics and mines, E. D. 
Ingall and H. P. H. Brumell. 
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Bureau of Hinee (Oatario), Fourth (1884) Report; Archibald Blue, Di- 
rector. QeDeral introduction; Gold in Ootario — its associated rocks 
and minerals (Keport on the Rainy Lake gold region), A. P. Coleman: 
The Hinterland of Ontario; Calcinm carbide and acetylene gas; Dia- 
mond drill explorations; Nickel and its uses; Mining; accidents; Fifth 
report of the inspector of mines. A- Stoght. 

U. S. Nat. Museum, pt. K of Bull. 39. Directions for collecting and 
preparing fossils, Charles Schuchert. 

U. S. Geol. Survey. Mineral products of the United States, D. T. 
Day. June 8. 1895. (Largo table.) 

Boletin de la Comision Geologica de M4iico, Num. 1. Fauna foedldr 
la Sierra de Catorce San Luis Potosi, J. Q. Aguilera. 

//, Proceedings of Scientific Societies. 

Trans. Acad. Sci. of Bt. Louis, vol. 7, no. 3, Feb. SI, 1S95. Note on 
the glacial drift in St. Louis, H- A. Wheeler: Note on the occurrenceof 
blende in lignite, H. A. Wheeler; Recent additions to the mineralc^yof 
Missouri, H. A. Wheeler. 

Proc. Iowa Acad. Sui., for 1891; vol. 2, 1895. Interlo^ssial till near 
Sioux City, Iowa, J. E. Todd and H. F. Bain: Preglacial elevation of 
Iowa, H. F. Bain; Secular decay of granitic rocks, C. R. Keyes; Record 
of the Grinnell deep boring, A. J. Jones; Lansing lead mines, -4.. G- 
Leonard; How old is the MlBsisBippi, F. M. Fultz; Maquoketa shales in 
Delaware county, Samuel Calvin; Occurrence of Megalomus canaden- 
sis. Hall, in Le Claire beds at Fort Byron, Illinois, W. H. Norton; Cer- 
tain minerals of Webster county, Iowa, A. C. Spencer: Cement materi- 
als in Iowa, H. H. Lonsdale: Mississippian rocks of central Iowa, H. F. 
Bahi; Topaz crystals from Thomas monntain, Utah, A. J. Jones; For- 
mation of the flint beds of the Burlington limestone, F. M. Fultz; Syn- 
opsis of American Paleozoic echinoids, C. R. Keyes; Geological section 
of the Y. M. C. A. artesian well at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, W. H. Norton; 
Upper Carboniferous of southwestern Iowa, E. H. Lonsdale; Coinci- 
dence of present and preglacisl drainage system in extreme southeaetera 
Iowa, F. M. Fultz; Extension of the great ice sheet into Iowa, F. M. 
Fultz: Glacial markings in southeastern Iowa, F. M. Fultz; Opinions 
concerning the age of the Sioux quartzite, C. R. Keyes. 

Trans. Connecticut .A,cad. Arts and Sci., vol. 9, pt. 2, 1895. Revision 
of the families of loop-bearing Brachiopoda, C E, Beecher: The devel- 
opment of Terebratula obsoleta Dall, C. E. Beecher. 

Proc. Lake Superior Mining Institute, ,3d Ann. Meeting, March, 1895. 
The iron ranges of Minnesota, H. V. Winchell; Distribution of phos- 
phorus and system of sampling at the Pewabie mine, Michigan, E. F. 
Brown; The relation of the vein at the Centra! mine, Keweenaw point. 
to the Kearsar^ conglomerate, L. L. Hubbard; Open pit mining with 
special reference to the Mesabi range, F. W. Denton. 
///. Ptipern in Scientific Joamah. 

.\mer. Naturalist, July, 1895. On a supposed case of parallelism 
in the genus PalsoHyops, Charles Earle. 

.4mer. Naturalist. Aug., 1895. On the presence of fluorine as a test 
for the fossilization of animal bones, Thomas Wilson. 
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ScieDce, July 12, 1886. Current notes on physiography (XII|, W. M. 
Davis. 

Science, July 96, 1885. Current notes on physiography (XIII), W.M. 
Davia. 

Science, Aug. S, 1895. .\ rock flmure, G. K. Gilbert. 

Science, Auf;. 9, 1886. Saporta and Williamson and their work in 
paleobotany, L. F. Ward. 

Science, Aug. 16, 1895. The hiBtory, aims and importance of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, F. W. Putnam; 
Vertebrate paleontology in the American Museum, H. F. Osborn; The 
causee of the Gulf stream, Joseph LeConte. 

Science, Aug. 23, 1895 .Current notes on physiography (XIV), W. M. 

Science, Aug. 30, 1896. Current notee on phyMography (XV), W. M. 

Science, Sept. 6, 1895. Seventh summer meeting of the Geological 
Society of America, J. F. Kemp. 

Kansas University Quarterly, vol. 4, no. 1, July, 1896. Natural gas 
and coal oil in Kansas, E. H. S. Bailey; Note on the mandible uf Or- 
nithoatoma, B. W. Williston; The Coffeyville explosion, Erasmus Ha- 

BuU. Amer. Geographical Soc., vol. 27, no. % 1895. A journey up 
the Yukon river, I. C. Russell; The composite origin of topographic 
forms, A. P. Brigham. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., Aug. 1895. The earth a magnetic shell, F. H. Big- 
elow; Note on the occurrence of leadhillite pseudomorpha at Granby, 
Mo., W. M. Foote; Distribution and the secular variation of terrestrial 
mBg..etism, No. 1, L. A. Bauer; Complimentary rocka and radial dikes, 
L. V. Pire^m; Mineralogical notes, W. H. Hobba; Calaverite from 
Cripple Creek, Colo., W. F, Hillebrand; Thomas Henry Huiley, O. C. 
Marsh. 

Amer. Jour. Bel.. Sept., ISIS. Diatributiou and the secular variation 
t>f terrestrial magnetism. No. 2, L. A. Bauer; Outlying areas of the Co- 
ma.Dche aeries in Kansas, Oklahoma and Npw Mexico, R. T. Hill; Strat- 
igraphy of the Kansas Coal Measures, C. K. Keyea: On the so-called 
Schneebergite, E. S. Eakle and W. Muthman; Native sulphur in Mich- 
igan, W. H. Sherzer: On two new meteorites, E. E. Howell. 

School of Mines Quarterly. July, 1805. Segregation in ores and mattes, 
D. H. Browne. Appended note to paper of Mr, Browne, J. F. Kemp. 

Jour, of Geology, July-Aug., 1896. Notes on the Glacial deposits of 
southwestern Alberta, G. M. Dawson; Experimental application of the 
photo- topographical method of surveying to the Baird glacier, Alaska, 
OJ.Klotz; The Cambro-Silurian question in Missouri and Arkansas, C. 
R. Keyes; Notes on an examination of a collection of Inter-glacial wood 
from Muir glacier, Alaska. F. H. Knowlton; Lake Pasaaic -an extinct 
Glacial lake, R. D. Salisbury and H. B. Kammel: Doscription of a new 
spc^cies of Petalodus IP. securigor] from the Carboniferous of Illinois, 
O. P. Hayi Glacial studies in Greenland (VI|, T. 0. Chumbcrlin. 
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Technology Quarterly, vol. 8, no. 1, Apr., 1896. Compomlion of the 
sulphur petroleuma of Ohio and Canada, C. F. Habery. 

IV. Exeerpta and Individual Publiealiont. 

A supplement to the bibliography of the Palceozoic Crustacea, A. W. 
Vogdes. Proc. Cal. Acad. 8ci., ier. 2, vol. 5, pp. .WTe, 1895. 

The eroaiTB action of ice, Q. E. Culver. Trane. Wie. Acad. Sci. etc., 
vol. 10, pp. 3:»^366. 1896. 

A geological section across the northern part of Ulint^ J. A. Udden. 
Kept. III. Boartl World's Pair Com., pp., 117-151. 

The yoicanic rock of Alum hill, Boulder couuty, Ck^., C. I. Andretve. 
Read before the Colo. Sci. Soc., June 3, 1886; 8 pp. 

Folds and faults in Pennsylvania anthracite beds, B. 8. Iq^man. 
l^ans. Amer. Inst. Mining £!ng., Atlanta meeting, 43 pp., 31 pis., 1896. 

The Onyx marbles: their origin, composition and uses, both ancient 
and modern, G. P. Merrill. Kept, of U. S. Nat. Museum, 1883, pp. 530- 
585, pie. 1-18. 

Tables for the determination of common minerals chiefly by their 
physical properties, with confirmatory chemical tests, W. O. Crosby. 
3d Ed., rewritten and enlarged, 106 pp.; Boston, Published by the Au- 
thor, 1895. 

On the Organic remains of the Little River group, No. II, G. F. 
Matthew. Trans. Roy. Boc. Canada, Bee. 4, 1894, pp. 89-111, pi. 1. 
V. Proceedings of SeienUfle Laboratories. 

Bull. University of Wis. A contribution to the mineralogy of Wis- 
consin, W. H. Hobbs. Sci. Ser., vol. 1, no. 4, pp. 109-156, pis. 4-8, June, 
1895. 

Bull. Museum Comp. ZoOl. Fossil sponges of the flint nodules in the 
lower Cretaceous of Tesas, J. A. Merrill. Vol. 28 tOeol. Ser., vol. 3), 
no. 1, pp, 1-26, 1 pi., July, 1895. 

Bull. Dept. of Geol. Univ. of Calif. Critical periods in the history 
of the earth, Joseph LeConte. Vol. 1, no. 11, pp. 313-336, Aug., 1895. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The International CoNanEKs of GEoLoaisrs: ~ A Corbectiow. 
Without in anywise wishing to call in question the general statements 
of the article by Dr. Pcrsifor Frazer in No. 4, volume XIV, of the Amhr- 
iCAN OEOLoaisT, entitled "The Sixth Session of the International Con- 
gress of Geologists," still I must ask you to place before your readers 
the following corrections of the statements which affect me personally 
in the above mentioned article. 

On pages 266-287: The prize awarded to me in Bologna amounted [o 
2,000 francs, not 1,100. I did not ask Prof. Capellini "shortly atlerward" 
to loan mo my manuscript for a while, but this was done first at the be- 
ginning of the preparation for the geological map of Switzerland on the 
scale of 1 to 500,000, one year before the last Congress. I did not keep 
my manuscript thirteen years, as Dr, Frazer says, but only about a year 
and a half, and it is already back in Bologna. In the Report of Bologna 
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my work which won the prize is ooly a French traDelation, and it ap- 
pears with hardly one-eixth of the illuBtrations. In Switzerland in most 
of the institutions which gire prizes it is customary that the works 
which compete for prizes remain t/ie ptraotuil pmperty of the authort. 
In 1881 no determination whatever concerning the personal ownership 
had been reached. When Prof. Cflpellini, on theotherhand, wasof the 
opinion that my manuscript ehould remain in the archives at Bologna, 
I considered it the wisest and the best course to lay the question before 
the Congress for decision. I have since then done as it decided and can 
see DO fault in my conduct, — it was correct. 

On page 268: Dr. Fraieria not familiar with the uae of the German 
language when he accuses us of having erred a year in the age of Prof. 
Beyrich. We knew very well that on this day Prof. Beyrich was ooly 
seventy-nine years old, but that is called "the eightieth Inrthday," be- 
cause the first and most important birthday should be numtiered, and 
we celebrated entirely correctly hie eightieth birthday or the beginning 
of hie eightieth year of life. 

I will not mention numerous other misunderstandings, because they 
do not affect me personally. 

Zurich, March 15, 1895. Pbof. Dr. Albebt Heih. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



Pbof. J. W. .Jr&D has been appointed successor of Huxley 
aa dean of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 

The FROFESsoRgRTP of geology and mineralogy in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto ie vacant, owing to the resignation of Prof. 
Chapman. (Sciejive.) 

Dr. G. p. Grihslet, of Columbus, Ohio, has accepted the 
profesaorehip of geology and natural history in Washburn 
College, Topefca, Kansas. 

Mr. Raphael Pumpelly, ex-state geologist of Michigan, and 
Prof. Henry Lloyd Smith, of Harvard, have gone to the Seine 
River gold district, Ontario, on professional business. {Eng. 
<t Mining Journal.) 

Dr. Henry M. Ami, of Ottawa, Canada, assistant paleontol- 
ogist in the Geological Survey Department, has just returned 
home from Europe, whither he had gone to seek rest last 
spring after a trying illness. He returns greatly improved. 

Mr. Max Krahmann, editor of the "Zeitschrift fiir prak- 
tische Geologie," announces that hereafter that journal will 
be published in Berlin (Charlottenburg, Schillerstrasee 22), 
and that in connection with it he will establish a "Bureau for 
Practical Geology," where maps, books and advice concerning 
economic geology canbe obtained. 

Several distinct earthquake shocks were felt in New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Vicinity early on the morn- 
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ing of September let. These cities are situated on the "fall 
line," which is supposed to be the line of a fault of compara- 
tively recent date. Motion along this fault is probably still 
in progress, as evinced by the above mentioned disturbance 
and the great Charleston earthquake. 

Union Cot.leqe has recently issued an announcement of the 
courses otfced by the department ut geology and paleontology 
for the present college year. This department is under the 
direction of Prof. Charles S. Prosser, Special attention is 
called to the excellent facilities for the study of localities in 
the immediate vicinity of Schenectady, which have become 
classic in the history of North American geology. 

The Nohthwebt Miners' Association has been temporarily 
organized and a call has been made for the first general meet- 
ing at Spokane, Washington, October 2d and 3d, At this 
meeting it is proposed to effect a permanent organization and 
to elect permanent offlcere. It is hoped to enlist for this as- 
sociation the hearty support of all who are engaged, in what- 
ever capacity, in mining in the states of Washington, Idaho, 
Montana and Oregon, and the province of British Columbia. 

The American Institfte of Mikino Enoineers will hold its 
sixty-ninth meeting at Atlanta, Ga., beginning October 8th. 
Several excursions have been arranged, and a special train has 
been engaged to convey members and guests from Washington 
to Atlanta and return. Mr, E. W. Parker, of the U, 8. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, is in charge of all matters con- 
nected with transportation, and Prof. W. H. Emerson, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, is the secretary of the local 
committee. 

The third tolcub of the Pboceedinos of the Lakb Supe- 
RiOB MiNiNQ Institute has recently appeared. The articles 
contained are chiefly on matters pertaining to mining rather 
than geology, such as descriptions of pumping tests in the 
Lake Superior region and in New Jersey, and of hoisting ma- 
chinery at Ishpeming. The only geological paper is one by 
Dr. L. L. Hubbard, the State Geologist, of Michigan, on the 
"Relation of the Vein at the Central Mine, Keweenaw Point, 
to the Kearsarge Conglomerate." This paper, which is illus- 
trated by some interesting sections, is of value to the geolo- 
gist for the clues which it aifords as to the relations which 
subsist between the eastern and the western sandstones of 
Keweenaw point; and has a particular interest for those en- 
gaged in copper mining because it identifies the Kearsarge 
conglomerate and locates the edge of the basin in which it 
was deposited. A concise account of the developments on the 
Vermilion and Mesabi iron ranges, which was prepared for 
the Minnesota meeting of the Institute by H. V. Winchell, is 
reproduced in this volume. 
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[CrCCIAL FOINTi W THB OBOIOOY OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR BHOIOJI. No.9.1 

THE LATEST ERUPTIVES OF THE LAKE 
SUPERIOR REGION. 

8f N. H. WiNCHSLi., Hinneapolix, Mlon. 
Prof. Irving has culled attention to the view of WhittfeNev" 
and of Foster and Whitney that the Lake Superior banin is a 
great ajnclinal, which began early in its history, and has illus- 
trated the depression with fresh facts and a lucid mapping by 
contours.* Two principal formations are concerned in giving 
the leading topographic expression of this general truth, viz., 
the Animikie and the Keweenawan. These strata display their 
entire thickness in bluffs that face outward from the basin 
and constitute the rim which discloses in the main th<> salient 
steps in the physical history, as well as of the geology of the- 
great synclinorium. The line of breaking which caused these 
strata to rise thus and present a rampart against the older 
lerranes was very regular on the northern side of the lake 
from Duhith to Thunder hay, hut on the south side of the lake 
it was broken and even tortuous eastward from the base of 
Keweenaw point. From the western extremity of the basin 
eastward to about the middle of the same the tilting of these 
formations was regular and synchronous, the soutliern line of 
the rim running out to the extremity of Keweenaw point, 
where it turned toward the southeast. The northern line of 
the rim runs about parallel with the southern, but begins to< 
*Th6 Copper-bearing rocks of lake Superior, pi. xnvni. 
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turn to the southeast and to lose its oharacterietio dip, in a 
lar^e measure, enstward from Pigeon point. The line of frac- 
ture and of high dip leaves the mainland and passes to Isln 
Boyale and is lost under tlie lake at the extremity of that is- 
land. Prof. Irving has supposed that it continues, under the 
lake, to Mit'hipicoten is]and, where it rises to view again, still 
having a southerly dip. It is to he noticed that on each side 
of the lake the line of extreme tilting runs under the lake at 
points nearly opposite each other and near the longitude at 
which they are hoth deflected toward the southeast. Eastward 
and southeastward from Keweenaw peninsula, and backward 
from its great tilting rampart, lie later sandstones {the '-Eas- 
t«rn sandstone"), practically concealing, along the lake shore, 
the older geology'. Analogy suggests the same age for the 
sandstones that are north of the rampart on the north side of 
the lake. 

But this conclusion does not rest alone on analogy. There 
are oertain physical structures that point strongly in the same 
direction. The whole topography of the national boundary, 
along the north side of Minnesota, extends, near the coast, as 
far as Thunder bay. But this is farther north than the great 
fracture line which marks the summit of the tilted rampart. 
This summit is characterized by the heavy gabbro masses and 
the red granites and felsytes from twenty to thirty miles 
further south. This hill range (the Mesabi range) leaves the 
north shore of the lake at Pigeon point, some of its great dikes 
being somewhat still further north. It rises again in Isle 
Boyale, but for the most part it is under wat«r entirely east- 
ward from that point. The very southernmost' part of this 
line of elevation, i. e., the dikes of the Animikie revolution, 
appears along the north shore of Isle Royale, where some of its 
characteristic gabbro dikes rise perpendicularly from the water 
to the hightof several hundred feet, sometimes without a shred 
of the Animikie attached. The rocks of the Lucille islands, 
off the coast of Pigeon point, are wholly in the Animikie, con- 
sisting of hardened slates and of great dikes of gabbro that 
run nearly east and west. In the midst of the disturbances 
which they have suffered some of the strata have been fused, 
both on Pigeon point and amongst these islands, and red gran- 
ite and quartz- porphyry have resulted. Indeed, one or two 
of these islands consist wholly of such red rock. It is proba- 
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"bly for this reason that Irving, who put such amongst bis Ke- 
weenawan, in Wieconein as well aa in Minnesota, included 
some of these islands in that formation, although, as tiov 
known, these felsytes and granites are principally, if not 
wholly, pre-Keweenawan. The northern rim of the great syn- 
clinal, therefore, is a persistent feature. When the dip of the 
Keweenawan and Animikie appears reversed a different great , 
synclinal is expressed. But so far as known, throughout the 
Lake Superior region this dip is not reversed. It is always 
toward the great basin. This structural fact again causes It 
to appear improbable that the horizontal sandstones of Black 
bay, which lie north of the northern rampart and non-con- 
formably upon the Animikie, are an integral part of the Ke- 
weenawan. Irving put them in the base of the Keweenawan, 
probably because of the great quantity of diabase with which 
they are associated, apparently not apprehending the fact that 
the strike of those beds is further south with a considerable 
dip to the south, and that it would not he possible for them to 
reverse their dip within the interval (about 18 miles) without 
manifesting it at some place above the surface of the lake. 

If this inquiry be carried further, it will t>e necessary, in 
the next place, to examine into the nature of these rocks them- 
selves. 

Dr. Robert Bell has given very full descriptions of theiu in 
several reports of the Geological Survey of Canada.* Litho- 
logically he regarded them comparable with the Pej-mian or 
Triassic. They consist of light-colored sandstones, often ar- 
gillaceous, sometimes reddish, marls and limestones. When 
the writer examined them in 1879, on the mainland north from 
Silver Islet he was impressed with the aspect of recentness 
which they present, in contrast with all the other rocks of the 
region. f They lie there in a deeply eroded place in the hori- 
zontal Animikie slates of the region. On Thunder cape the 
Animikie slates rise about 1,000 feet higher, lying horizontal, 
or having a dip of a few degrees into the lake. In this eroded 
■depression these later sandstones and marls lie, also about 
horizontal, n on- con form ably on the Animikie, their base being 
a conglomerate hardly more indurated than the sandstones 
and marls above, and in great contrast with the basal cunglom- 
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erate of the Keweenawan or of the Animikie. This conglom- 
erate consists largely of red felsyte pebbles, often as large as 
walnuts, and of white quartz. These can of course be referred 
to the Animikie underlying which abounds in red felsytes and 
in taconyte cherts. Bell mentions traces of fossils, and re- 
ports the stat«ments of Indians and others that fossils occur 
abundantly in a limestone farther north, which, however, was 
beyond the range of his instructions. The facts seem to war- 
rant a lithological comparison with the ''Eastern sandstone" 
of the south shore. 

Thus, structurally, geographically, strati graphic ally and 
lithologically, they seem to be the northern representative of 
the Eastern sandstones. But they are interbedded and cov- 
ered by copious trap sheets, a circumstance which doubtless 
has led to their being included by Logan in the "upper vol- 
canic group" of his "upper copper-bearing series," an assign- 
ment which has been followed by all geologists. 

That these diabases were not cotemporary with the sedi- 
ments with which they are now associated is made evident, 
however, by Dr. A. C. Lawaon,* and therein they show an- 
other remarkable divergence from Keweenawan characters. 
He points out that the Logan sills of the Animikie are also 
the diabase sheets and caps of these sandstones, and date from 
an intrusion later than the sandstones. He suggests that they 
may be as late as the trap dikes which in Mount Royal (Mon- 
treal) cut through the Trenton limestone. Following are the 
characters whieh show they were not surface flows of molten 
rock like those of the Keweenawan, but are intrusive sheets 
which penetrated the formation and insinuated themselves 
between the beds after the strata were formed. They are 
thus enumerated by Lawson. He applies these statements to 
the Animikie sills, but as he says the trap sheets of the sand- 
stone are of the same age and are visibly continuous from the 
Animikie to the sandstones, they are applicable to the sand- 
stone s.f 

They are not volrnnic Jtows because: 

1. They are simple geological units, not a seriee of overlapping sheets. 

2. They are flat with uniform thickness over areae more than one 
tiundred square miles in extent, and where inclined the dip is due es- 
sentially to faulting and tilting. 

*Bulletin VIII. Minnesota Geological Survey, 
top. cit., p. 45. 
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3. There are no pyroclastic rocks asaociated with them. 
i. They are never glassy. 

5. They are never Bmygdaloidal. 

6. They exhibit no flow structure. 

7. They have no ropy or wrinkled surfaces. 

8. They have no lava-breccia associated with them. 

9. They came in contact with the HiBtee aft«r the latter v/etv hard 
and brittle, and had acquired their cleavage; yetthey never repose upon 
a surface which has been exposed to sub-aerial weathering. 

They are iiitruttve hecaute: 

I. They are strictly analogous to the ijrreat dikes of the region, {a) In 
their general relations to the adjacent rocks, and in their field aspect. 
(bf In that both their upper and lower sides of the sheets have the 
fecies of a dense aphanitic rock, which grades toward the middle into 
a coarsely crystalline rock. 

S. They have a practically uniform thickness over large areas. 

3. The columnar structure extends from lower surface to upper sur- 
face, as it does from wall to wall in dikes. 

i. They intersected the strata above and below them after the latter 
had been hard and brittle. 

5. They may be observed in direct continuity with dikes. 

6. They pass from one horizon to another. 

8. The bottom of the sedimentary strata above them, wherever it is 
observable, is a freshly ruptured surface. 

9. Apophyses of the trap pass from the main sheet into the cracks of 
the slate above and below. 

10. The trap sheets, particularly at the upper contact, hold included 
fragments of the overlying slates. 

II, They locally alter the slates above and below them. 

An intrusive rock may appear at the surface and become a 
lava flow at other places. The writer has been unable to find 
any deseription of the individual localities of these diabases,' 
in the region here considered, ivhich mentions any amygda- 
loidal structure or other characters of eruptive surface rocks. 
Robert Bell, however, in his gummary section of the rocks of 
Thunder and Nipigon bays,* mentions layers of trap between 
conglomerates and sandstones, mostly of a light color, which 
are "often amygdaloidal," occurring on the east side of Black 
bay. In the special description, however, of the east side of 
Black bay such characters are not mentioned and it is left to 
be inferred that in making up the generalized section this 
charact«r was added as one of the usual features of the Ke- 
weenawan traps, based on what the author knew of those 
traps in general, since he deecribea these sheets uniformly as 
•Geological Survey of Canada, Report for 1866-69, p. 320. 
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flurfaee flows cotemporary with the sedimentation, wholly 
anal&gou»< to those of the Keweenawan. 

Whether these horizontal sandstones are involved with the 
tilted sandstones which form the southern extremity of cape 
Mamainse, at the eastern end of lake Superior, is difficult to- 
ascertain from the description of Mr, Thomas Macfarlane.* 
That there are "horizontal sandstones" further south, which 
extend to Sault Ste. Marie, is generally admitted. 

There is but one point further to be mentioned going to- 
show the later date of these Black Bay traps. Without in- 
cluding the peculiar dips and alternations of the sandstone 
beds at Mamainse, it cannot be questioned that the "horizon- 
tal sandstones" have been tilted Icwally since they were depos- 
ited. Such violent rupturing and bending as Sweet and 
Chamberlin and Irving describe and illustrate', the former in 
Douglass county, Wisconsin, and the latter along the south- 
eastern side of Keweenaw point, imply profound movementP 
in the deeper seated portions of the rocky crust. It is reason- 
able to suppose, as Chamberlin and Irving have, that move- 
ments once begun along a line of weakness would he liable to- 
recur there at later dates. Since they have recurred at l«t*r 
dates it may be inferred that their origination and recurrence- 
have a common cause. Their origination was intimately con- 
nected with the fractures that marked the growth of the Lake 
Superior synclinal, and the outpouring of trap rocks. Their 
recurrence, therefore, must have had the same deep seated 
connection with that movement. In other words, the fractures 
and thrusts which are seen in the horizontal sandstones on the 
south side of the lake, not accompanied by trap outflows so- 
far as known, may have been accompanied by such phenom- 
ena on the north side, since on both sides of the great basin 
the rim would be likely to feel the effect of the settling at the 
center. 

In fine, although it may not be considered as altogether 
demonstrated that the Black Bay sandetonee are no part of 
the Keweenawan proper, there is so much evidence tending 
that way that for the purposes of geological correlation the 
rational observer is compelled to accept it as probable, and to^ 
construct his taxonomy on that evidence as the most likely 
foundation. 

•Geological Surrey of Canada, 1860, 
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THE UPPER SILURIAN IN NORTHEASTERN IOWA.* 

By A. O. Wl[,lK>^. HopklDtoD. lowti. 

The literature on Upper Silurian foriuHtions in Iowa is not 
very extensive. In I). I), Owen's report of 1840, relating to 
the mineral Isndn of Iowa, Wisconeiu and part of Illinois, the 
Xiagara foriuution and Galena limestone were classed together 
under the name of Upper Magnesian limestone. 

The Muquoketa shales between the Niagara and Galena were 
not observed by Owen. The Cliff or Dpijer Magnec^ian lime- 
stone, however, he divides into the uppor, middle and lower. 
As the middle and lower are said to be rich in lead and zinc, 
the upper must have been what is now Icnown aw the Niagara. 
This is characterized as follows '.f "More regularly stratified 
and less frequently vertically tinsured than the middle and 
lower, also more rich in siliceous fossils; containing layers of 
chert and indeed passing sometimes wholly into masses of 
flinty rocks; containing also good iron ore and much crystal- 
lized carbonate of lime, but lead rarely and in unprofitable 
quantities." He says further that these upper beds contain 
caste of Terebratula, which, from his description and figures, 
appear to be I'eiitnineruK obtniiiinn Sowerby,J and various 
names are given for corals now known as IJii/ysiten cafeuiila- 
tus Linn., PlychophnUum e.epaiisinii Owen, LifelHit tjiahra 
Owen, Sfrmnbodfn miniim Unrig Owiin,Sfrriiiibotlei giyw Owen, 
and various others. None of the Iowa reports since that date 
(except the reprint of this one in 1844) has figured any fossils 
from the Upi>er Silurian. 

In Dr. Owen's much larger report in 1852 on Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota and part of Nebraska, this Upper Mngnesian 
or t'lilf limestone is passed over without so much as a mention. 
In the map accompanying this report, however, he called 
this terrane the Coralline and Pentamerus beds of the Upi)er 
Magnesian limestone, indicating also that it is the equiv- 
alent of the Clinton and Niagara groups of the Upper Silurian, 
while the lead bearing beds are placed in the Lower Silurian 
in his table of colors. 

In Hall's report on Iowa in 1858 three formations are de- 
scribed as representing the Upper Silurian, viz., the Niagara, 

'•■Read before Section E, A. A. A. S., Springfield, 1895. 
tOp. eit., p. 2*. 
tSee pp. 66, 121. 
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the Lt} Claire and the Onoudaga salt group. The Niagara ia 
said to be recognized by the fossils Uulysilex cateuulatu* and 
Pentumerim oblongus. The Le Claire is said to be* "Gray, or 
whitish limestone, sometimes yellowish on fresh fraeture. The 
whole mass is semi -crystalline and very porous, from Kolution 
and removal of fossils. It is sometimes so extremely and uni- 
formly vesicular as to resemble the porous lavas or aniygda- 
loids. The surface is harsh to the t<iuch and on fresh frac- 
ture has the sharpness and harshness of a siliceous rock. It 
would nevertheless appear to be a magnesian limestone, but is 
reputed to make the best limestone in that part of the coun- 
try." The fossils reported are a small Sjih-ifer, a .'ipiiiffera 
or Al/ij/rin, a Peiilamerus indistinguishable from 1'. occiiieu- 
talis, several gasteropods and some chambered shells. Me adds 
that no complete collections were made. The Onondaga salt 
group or Salina formation is described as an evenly bedded, 
drab colored limestone, which alfords rock for building pur- 
poses. 

In the American Journal of Science for May, 1862, A. H. 
Worthen stated it as his opinion that the formations called 
Onondaga and Le Claire by Hall were identical and that their 
charneteristic beds were found intercalated, and that they 
represented the up|}er Niagara. In the New York Kegents' 
report of 180-1 Hall stated it as his conclusion that the I^e 
Claire was of Niagara age, but still maintained that the beds 
he had called Onandaga overlie the Le Claire. In White's re- 
portf these representatives of the Upl>er Silurian are all placed 
under the title of Niagara group, Hall's L« Claire being men- 
tioned as synonymous in part, and the Onondaga or Salina 
is not mentioned at all. 

In McGee's Pleistocene history of northeastern Iowa, J after 
the statement that Norton maintained Hall's division into Ni- 
agara and Le Claire, the opinion is expressed that, as no un- 
conformity is known and as the successive strata unquestion- 
ably represent continuous deposition, it is inexpedient to 
divide the series. 

In the Iowa report for 1892 a photographic plate is given 
showing apparent unconformity between the upper and middle 

•Hall's Geology of Iowa, vol. i. part 1, pp. 73, 75. 

tGeol. of Iowa, 1870, vol. i, p. 182. 

JEleventh .\nnual Rep. U. 8. Geol. Surv., 188990, p. IBS. 
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members, though it is stated in the text that this maybeonly 
false bedding. In thie report Keyee eaye,* "The exact eub- 
divieions of the Upper Silurian rock? in Iowa are yet Bome- 
what nuBettled. • • • With the exception of White, 
[McGee'g memoir had not yet appeared] al) geologists who 
have examined the Upper Silurian strata in Iowa regard the 
rockn as made up of at least two distinct formations. At 
present these subdivisions differ greatiy.not only faiinally,but 
in a less marked dfgree in their stratigraphical and litholog- 
ical fharacten*. For reasons set forth above, Hall's Le Claire 
neems a desirable name for the upper member as now under- 
stood, while Niagara, for the present, will be retained tor the 
lower." 

In the report last quoted there is also an article by G. L. 
Houser on "Building Stones and Limeburning Dolomites of 
the Niagara in Iowa."t The subdivisions recognised in this 
are the upper Niagara, affording the building stone, and the 
middle Niagara, said to be the beet for lime; thus implying 
that there is a third or lower member. An article by J, P. 
Famsworth in the American Geolooist for Nov., 1888, per- 
taining to the Niagara in Iowa does not mention subdivisions 
of the group, neither do two articles by Calvin on fossils of 
the Niagara in the American Gbolouist for July and August, 
1893. 

The object of this paper is to state the result of a study of 
these rocks which has extended over several years, with an 
attempt t« describe the subdivisions as they appear in count- 
less outcrops in Delaware. Jones, Dubuque and Clayton 
counties. 

The basal member of the formation, as determined by out- 
crops of the Maquoketa shales beneath, is well exposed at the 
following places : (1) at Rockville, Delaware Co.;J (2) two 
miles northeast of 4;;olesburg; (3) on a branch of Elk creek, 
five miles northeast of Greeley; (4) in the Mississippi blutfs 
near Sabula. 

This basal portion, for which Calvin has used the term 

"beds of passage," is composed of thin bedded, non-vesicular, 

butf colored dolomite, the layers being from one to three inches 
_____ 

tOp. cit..p. 203. 

jSee article by Calvin, ProceediDgs Iowa Acad. Sci., 1894. p. 40. 
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in thickne»it, often having thin layers of chert intercala- 
ted, and making up as much as one-third of the mass. Fossils 
appear to be entirely wanting. Above about twenty feet of 
this rock there are usually two or three layern of heavily bed- 
ded dolomite, soft, porous, brownish yellow, with imbedded 
chert nodules ; then more thin bedded layers of a white or 
light gray color, with scattered nodules of chert. This bafiat 
member is from 30 to 50 feet in thickness and can probably 
be recognized only by its strati graphical and lithological 
characteristics. 

The second member may for the present be called the lower 
Coralline beds. The rock is at the base softer, more vesicular,, 
darker buff, scarcely crystalline, heavily bedded and contains 
Lyellia ijlahva Owen, flulyxiten raieiuilatn Linn., Sffiitiiinjiora 
certiceHn/o Goldfues, and species of Faeomiten, with perhaps a 
few other corals. Toward the upper part the layers usually be- 
come thinner, harder and more compact, and considerable chert 
is found. These lower Coralline beds are usually 25 to 
30 feet in thickness. These two lower members are useless 
for lime or building stone, except for bridge piers, milt damfr 
and footing rock, though they furnish good road materials. 

The next higher member is what has long been known as the 
Pentamerus beds. These are from 70 t« SO feet in thick- 
ness. The texture at the base is like that of the top of the 
lower Conilline. the rock being grayish in color, compact and 
hard, with splintery fracture. Toward the middle the matrix 
becomes much softer, a brighter yellow, scarcely crystalline, 
quite free from chert and very vesicular. The characteristic 
fossil, I'eiitnmeruii iibloiigux Sowerby, is not abundant at the 
base and is of rather small size. Toward the middle the indi- 
viduals are generally larger and often almost the whole mass 
is made up of this fossil. Toward the top this species becomes 
smaller and is comparatively rare, and is accompanied in 
places by J'entamerns pcrtjibboBim Hall and Whitfield. These 
beds also contain Ccrloiiitei dactglioiiies Owen, llnJytitet rute- 
nalntiiK Linn., Atrypa reticitlnrit Linn.. Afrypit noilottlrinta 
Hall, fttrophomean rhomboiiliitUn Wilckins. The uppermost 
25 or 30 feet of the Pentamerus beds resume the texture 
of the basal portion, becoming generally much harder and 
more flinty, often showing on fresh fracture a steel gray color 
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and often xtriking fire with the hammer, yet being quite free 
from chert nodules. 

Numerous vertical dry joints, of short extent and roughly 
parallel, and trending generally east by south or at right itn- 
gles to this, give a characteriHtic appearance to a weathered 
surface and cause bluffs to wear away rather rapidly from the 
splitting otf of huge vertical slabs. The top layers are very 
heavily bedded, a single layer measuring often from ten to 
twenty f^et in tbickm-ss. A decided change in the fauna also 
takes place, showing a predominance of univalves and i-rin- 
oids. Vtrio»ite» liactgWoiden Owen, becomes more abundant. 
Orthocerag occurs in numerous species, as do &\ao J'/irtnjumce- 
rai, Ooiiip/iocerait and Cyrtoeerim. A small species of Coiio- 
cardivm, a small Npirifei; a large /ielleiopkoii three inches in 
diameter of coil, Pigor.rimit geuimi/ormis Miller, several other 
crinoids and several species of Strnparollu* also occur. It is 
this upper portion of the Pen tamer us beds that furnishes the 
best materia] for lime and it has been very generally used for 
that purpose. 

At the summit of the Pentamerus beds, there Is an abrupt 
change in both the lithological and faunal features. In blntfs, 
when the two are in contact, the dividing line can generally 
be easily traced. The contact may be seen in the blutfs of the 
south fork of the Maquoketa river in Delaware county, in the 
S. W. i sec. 24, T. 87, R. 4 ; at Flemming's mill, N. W. i see. 
29, T. 88, R. 4 ; at Hartwick in X. W. i sec. 30, T. 88, R. 4 ; 
in the blutfs of Buck creek in the south part of sec. 9, T. 87, 
R. 4; and in the N. W. ^ of sec. 18, T. 87, R. 2, of Dubuque 
county. 

The overlying member has been known an the Coralline beds. 
The rock becomes softer and generally shows thinner bedding. 
The fracture is earthy, the texture is in part crystalline and 
in part coarsely granular. The system of dry joints is no 
longer seen, nor is the steel gray color observed on fresh frac- 
tures. The weathered surfaces are no longer covered with 
sharp projecting points and edges, nor filled with amygdaloid 
cavities, but show rounded surfaces and irregular linei4 of 
fracture. When these two members form the land surface, the 
upper part of the Pentamerus beds tends to assume a flat tab- 
ular form, covered with angular blocks, while the {'oralline 
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forms dome shaped kiiolle covered with rounded fragments. 
The foesi! Pentanifrux eeems.to be entirely wanting in the 
Corajline beds. In the American Gbologist for August, 1893, 
Cahin han mentioned some of the principal foBsile of this 
horizon. They include PlyrkophyllHtn eipnimum Owen, Strom- 
bodes i/it/nn Owen, Plniimopora attraformis Owen, and Lyellia 
glabra Owen. In addition to these might be named Favoxites 
■uiagnreimiii Hall, f. hiapithia Rominger, F. hisingeri E. A H., 
Syrin'iopura verttcellata Goldfues, Zaphrentis stoken E. A H., 
(h-thin Jfiibeltites Hall, and fieveral Bpecies of AlveotUes and 
Sfrntiiafoporn. 

These upper Coralline beds are estimated at 40 to 60 feet 
in thickness. 

The beds that succeed the upper Coralline are the ones that 
have so often been described as the building stone of the Ni- 
agara. A good general description of these is quoted from 
McGee's writings, by ('. H. Keyed in the Iowa report for 1892, 
page 31. They may be generally recognized by their very even 
bedding, buff or bright yellow color, compact flne-grained tex- 
ture and the general absence of lustre due to crystallization. 
Chert layers are usually present, especially in the upper por- 
tion. Near Manchester these beds are of a decided blue or 
even purple color and nearly free from magnesium, but they 
are generally dolomitic elsewhere. The layers range in thickness 
from two or three inches, making rock adapted for flagging, 
to two feet or more, A system of joints trending about S. 70° 
E. is generally present. Very little seems to have been written 
about the fossils of these l>eds in Iowa and the fossils are less 
numerous than in the Pentamerus and upper Coralline beds. 
They comprise Pentnnierim ohJongiit Sowerby, Iluroiiia verte- 
brail's Stokes, numerous species of Orthoceras, flhmvt ilaytou- 
e„»h Hall and Whitiield, Calymfne uUigarensU Hall, a few 
crinoids, TJtuiteg and other coiled cephalopods. These build- 
ing stone beds are from 40 to 60 feet in thickness. 

(onlacts between the Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks 
may be seen at Fayette and on the banks of the river midway 
between Coggon and Central City. In the last named place 
the rock lying immediately under the Devonian is a buff, 
heavily bedded dolomite, barren of fossils and so little indu- 
rated that in places it can be easily dug with a spade. It 
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Btrongly resembles a Sne-grained sandstone. It showp the 
even bedding of the building stone and also the same absence 
of cavities. This and the heavily bedded dolomite underlying 
the transition layer at Fayette are believed to be the. equiva- 
lent of the building stone above described. 

The-total thickness of these beds according to these ei^ti- 
mates would be 200 to 280 feet. Deep wells show a thicknegs 
at Cedar Rapids* of 28B feet; at Tipton. 325 feet; at Daven- 
port, 320 feet ; at Otturawa, 150 feet; at Ackley, 115 feet ; at 
Vinton, 100 feet. At Monticello the well begins in the upiwr 
Coralline beds and the thickness of the Upper Silurian is 185 
feet. At Manchester also the well begins in the upper ("oral- 
line beds and shows about the same depth t<i' the Uaqtioketa 
shales. At Hopkinton a well beginning at the top of the Pen- 
tameruA beds shows a depth oj 160 feet to the shales. 

The characters given here for these five divisions are be- 
lieved to'be sufficient for identifying the respective betls in 
this portion of Iowa; and they are given with the hope that 
they may aid in leading to a better understanding of the rela- 
tion of the Iowa Niagara to that of neighboring states. These 
characters may be of use locally in indicating the presence or 
absence of building stone or lime burning stone ; and as water 
is almost sure to bs found at the upi)sr surface of the Maquo- 
keta shales, this may furnish th? m?ans of calculating its 
depth below the surface. 

It will be BBsn from the foregoing that there are cycles or 
alternations of sedimentation in thiK formation. It begins 
with large quantities of chert in the transition beds below, 
and the summit of the building stone returns to the same 
character, while the intervening beds are comparatively' free 
from chert. The lower Coralline strongly resemble the up|>er 
Coralline beds, lithologically and faunally, while the interven- 
ing Pentamerus beds have a fauna much like that of the build- 
ing stone which overlies the upper Coralline. 



HIGH LEVEL GRAVEL AND LOAM DEPOSITS OF 
KENTUCKY RIVERS. 

B)-Abthub M. Milleb, Lexington, K)-. 

The waste of Carboniferous rocks occurring in the upland 
soil of the Blue Grass region has frequently attracted the at- 

•See article by W. H. Norton, la. Geol. Rep., vol. iii, 1893, pp. 186, 
308. 
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tention of Kentucky geologists, and has generally been urged 
as an evidence of the former wide extension of the t'arbonif- 
eroup roeks over a great part, if not all, of central and north- 
ern Kentucky. According to this view the eastern and west- 
ern coal fields were one time continuous across the now well 
defined Cincinnati anticline, and the present exposure of the 
lowest Silurian strata nearest the axis of this anticline has 
teen brought about by the extensive denudation since the 
close of the Carboniferous age. 

While not attempting to dispute this latter proposition — 
the successive lines of retreating geological escarpments, with 
"outliers" of the newer formations far within the encircling 
boundaries of the old, point strongly to this conclusion — ^yet 
it has been forced upon me that there is perhaps another and 
better explanation of the looxe "waste" of the Carboniferous 
far up on the flanks and even on the crest of this anticline. 

This "waste" consists for the most part of hard materials, 
the quartz pebbles from the basal Coal Measure conglomerate, 
silicified Lithostrotion corals from theSt. Louis limestone, and 
quartz geodee from the upper Waverly or Keokuk. Now and 
then, however, some of the softer Coal Measure sandstones 
and even pieces of coal occur in exactly the same situations. 
Moreover, all these show evident signs of being river worn, 
and, accompanied as they frequently are, by deposits of beau- 
tifully stratified sand and clay, they lead one to the conclu- 
sion that they have gotten intn their present positions mainly 
through the action of running wat«r. Again, the facts that 
these materials are more abundant near the rivers (four miles 
back is about the maximum limit in the Blue Grass region) 
and are not found upon the tops of the highest hills (350 feet 
above the present channel seems to be the upper limit), nor 
along those watercourses, whose fountain heads are not within 
the eastern coal field, preclude the idea that they have been 
let down into their present positions as the residual products 
of subaerial decay. 

Prof. G. F. Wright, in his discussion of the "Cincinnati 
glacial dam hypothesis," makes mention of the finding of 
these gravels with occasional pieces of coal at high levels 
along the Licking river, both near the month and as far up as 
Slate creek in Bath county. Shaler makes mention of similar 
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deposits in the lower course of thi^ strenm, back of Pfewport 
300 feet above the river and at Flatwoods 11 mileg further up 
stream. The; occur at other points, as at Upper Blue Licks 
in FlemmiDg county, where C'oal Measure conglomerate peb- 
bles were noticed as high as 300 feet above the river (875 feet, 
barometric, above tide). No traces of pebbles could be found 
in the soils at corresponding hights on the North fork of the 
Licking, where it is crossed by the Maysville and Lexington 
pike. The North fork do«s not tap with its headwaters the 
<-onglomerate region, and this seems a sufticient reason why 
evidence of a former submergence is wanting. The stream 
was not supplied with materials resistant enough to line off 
wneient high water levels. 

The evidences of the former flooded condition of the Ken- 
tucky river are of the same character. Wherever search has 
been made for them, they have been found. At Waco in Mad- 
ison county, on Devonian black shale uplands, four miles from 
the river and at a probable elevation of 300 feet above it (850 
feet above tide), are deposits of sand and clay beautifully 
stratified. Farther down the river, near the mouth of Marble 
creek, on the Jessamine county side, at about the same eleva- 
tion (850 feet), the upland soils are strewn thickly with Coal 
Measure conglomerate pebbles, the same as seen on the Lick- 
ing, and some Subcarboniferous geodes. Again, near the 
southern limits of thU county, near Little Hickman post of- 
fice, and also near Camp Nelson, where the river reaches its 
extreme southern deflection in its efforts to cross the Cincin- 
nati axis — right upon the summit of the anticline in fact — 
are found wat«rworn Keokuk geodes, blocks of Coal Measure 
sandstone as large as 18 inches in diamet«r and these same 
conglomerate gravels. The latter extend up to a hight of 360 
feet above the river (850 feet above tide), — to the very top, in 
fact, of the caflon-like gorge which the river is forced to make 
in cutting its way across the backbone of the arch. Above 
Little Hickman post office the Kentucky River fault leaves the 
river to the southeast, and,following down Big Hickman creek, 
cuts olf a large bend of the river, which is four to six miles 
across. The more rounded bills of the lower and middle Hud- 
son Biver beds, brought down on a level with the Birdseye by 
this fault, are included in this bend. They are everywhere 
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thickly strewn with these gravel and boulder remaintt fiiid a 
sand deposit occurs similar to that at Waco. The boulders 
occur to a hight of 200 feet above the river. With one excep- 
tion, all the materiale Heetn to be of CHrbnniferous origin. The 
exception not«d was a hard quartzite boulder measuring 14 by 
8 by 5 inchen; and it had every appearance of the Canadian 
quartzltefl found so abundantly in the beds of southern Ohio 
streams near the margin of the drift. The hight of the hills, 
860 feet above tide, has not been .quite great enough ta render 
their lops entirely free from pebbles. Sixty-flve miles farther 
on in the sinuous course of the stream (25 miles in an air 
line), at Tyrone on the western flank of the anticline, where 
the river, after rounding the anciently obtruded barrier, again 
resumes the wonted course of Kentucky rivers — toward the 
northwest — the same high level conglomerate {tebbles were 
sought for and found at their proper hight. The evidence 
seems conclusive, that the Kentucky river, as its sister river 
the Licking, was within comparatively recent times flooded 
out over its banks to a level that was, for its lower course, 
from 300 feet to 350 feet above its present channel, or to some- 
thing like 875 feet above sea level. 

The glacial dam hypothesis, which has been urged to ex- 
plain the terrace phenomena of the Ohio River valley above 
Cincinnati, might also seem the most reasonable one here ; and 
if we had only the Kentucky river to deal with, "lake Ken- 
tucky" might be added to "lake Ohio." The terminal mo- 
raine is platted by Wright as crossing into Trimble county, 
Ky., below Carrollton. This could give us an ice dam block- 
ing the mouth of the Kentucky as ettectually as did that at 
Cincinnati the mouth of the Licking and the upper course of 
the Ohio. We may, upon this assumption, by tracing the 
contour of, 876 feet, approxiniat«ly determine the outlines of 
this "lake Kentucky." It would be long and narrow, hardly 
getting outside the confines of the strip of river hills about 
four or five miles back on either side, because the Kentucky 
river for a great part of its course flows far below the present 
level of the country in a canon-like gorge. Evidence may be 
forthcoming that the river was flooded to a higher level than 
this, as high as Prof. Wright claims for his lake Ohio, in 
which case the two lakes were probably continuous, at least 
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along the ice front; and there are indications that the 876 
foot level would eetablish a water connection along the foot of 
"the knobe" from Vaneeburg through the eaBt«rn part of 
Flemniing, Bath, Montgomery and Clark counties. Sufficient 
topographic data are wanting to eetablish this point conclu- 
sively; but the falling olf of the land with the dip along the 
eastern flank of the Cincinnati anticline is very pronounced, 
80 that the Waverly formation rises abruptly into knobs 1,100 
to 1,300 feet above sea level, from a Devonian black shale base 
that is about 700 feet above the same datum line. 

The accompanying provisional map is constructed with a 
view to showing the probable flooding effect of a glacial dam 
following the line of the terminal moraine in its southwest 
trend through northern Kentucky. 

That such a dam would account for the phenomena de- 
scribed seems a reasonable hypothesis, and if limited to the 
rivers mentioned might receive more than a provisional ac- 
ceptance. How is it with the Green and Cumberland rivers' 
With H view of determining this a special trip was taken re- 
cently to the headwaters of the Green river and t-o the Cum- 
berland river where it emerges from the Cumberland plateau. 
Green river barely reaches a hight of 1,000 feet above the sea, 
and that only at the base of Green River knob, where 
its head tributaries rises. It lies the lowest of the four great 
rivers of Kentucky whose courses lie mainly or wholly within 
the boundaries of the state. (.'hest«r sandstone caps the top 
of this knob. It is almost the extreme eastern limit in the 
reach of this formation. There is no trace of the conglomer- 
ate here or of Its having been here. In keeping with this fact, 
no quartz pebbles could be found in the same relative situa- 
tion as on the Kentucky and Licking. The evidence of sub- 
mergence here is largely of a negative charact«r, unless the 
"hill top silicified fossils," referred to by Shaier as evidence 
of ext-ensive denudation, have a different interpretation. 

Crossing over to the Cumberland in the vicinity of MilU 
Springs, the evidence of submergence becomes very pro- 
nounced. A yellowish red sandy loam filled with quartx peb- 
bles was found covering all the country back from the river 
several milcB. The highest level noted for these deposits was 
300 feet above the present stage of water (880 feet above 
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tide). The flood-plain character of the country ie even more 
pronounced on the other side of the river. There, extending 
back ten miles or more — to the very base of the Cumberland 
plateau, in fact — and covering quite deeply in places the lower 
100 feet of the St. Louie limeet'One, are extensive deposits of 
this reddish or orange sandy loam, pebbly throughout. The 
hight of this beautiful valley ranges between 860 and 1,000 
feet above the sea, with the present Cumberland winding 
through it in the deep gorge 200 to 300 feet below. The edge 
of the plateau rises rather sharply from the valley with a 
lower 300 foot slope of upper St. Louis limestone, succeeded 
by 100 feet of Chester sandstone and shales, and is sur- 
mounted by a 200 foot precipitous escarpment of Carbonifer- 
nu» conglomerate. This has probably been a line of retreating 
escarpment for age», but the pebbles now strewn far and wide 
over this valley never owed their present position solely to the 
slow action of atmospheric decay. The slopes of this escarp- 
ment, and the tops of the limestone hills above 1,000 feet show 
scant traces of quartz pebbles, though blocks of conglomerate 
are common. Below this level the evident fluvial deposits 
set in. 

There is an evident similarity between the deposits of the 
Licking, Kentucky and Cumberland rivers, these deposits in- 
creasing in thickness in the order named. The reddish -ye How 
loamy character is more pronounced on the Cumberland, but 
it is not wanting on the Kentucky. These facts, so far as 
they point to a community of cause for the submergence, mil- 
itate somewhat against the glacial dam hypothesis. Still the 
terminal moraine is not far to the north of the mouth of the 
Cumberland at the point of its most southern sweep in Illi- 
nois, and further investigation may reveal thefact thatit was 
in some way responsible for the flooded condition of this river 
also. More facts must be collected, and especially must ob- 
servations be made at the mouths of these and other rivers 
emptying from the left bank into the Ohio river below Cin- 
cinnati, before the glacial dam theory can be either set aside 
or sustained. 
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ORIGIN OF THE IOWA LEAD AND ZINC 
DEPOSITS.* 

By A- O. Lbohabd, Toledo, town. 

The Iowa lead and zine depoHite occur in the northeHetem 
corner of the state and form part of a larger area knowa ae the 
Upper MissiBBippi lead and zinc region to diatinguieh it from 
the Lower MieHisBippi or Missouri region. The Upper AlieeU- 
Btppi area hag a length eaet and weet of 96 miles and a width 
north and south of 65 miles, embracing the southwest portion 
of Wisconsin, northwest corner of Illinoin and adjoining parts 
of Iowa. This region, emhracing some 3,000 square miles, lies 
wholly within the limits of the driftless area. 

Ab is well known, the lead and zinc occur in crevices in the 
Galena and Trenton limestones. TheBe formations are cleft 
by extensive eaat and west fissures, which at certain depths 
are found to expand into cave-like "openings;" it is in these 
openings that a large portion of the ore occurB. In Iowa the 
first and largest "opening" is as a rule about 46 feet below the 
top of the Galena beds and most of the ore haB been taken 
from the upper fifty or sixty feet of the limestone. 

The question of the origin of the lead and zinc deposits has 
been under discussion ever since the days of .Owen and ferci- 
val and has recently come into renewed prominence through 
the work of Winslow, Jenney, Blake and others. Kew light 
has been thrown upon the subject, new theories advanced and 
old ones reaffirmed. 

In treating of the genesis of these deposits it will be well to 
consider in the first place the original source of the lead and 
zinc and the way in which the ores came to be confined to cer- 
tain districts, and then to discuss the formation of the ci'evi- 
ces and the deposition of the ores in these reoeptaotee. 

Original source of the lead and zinc. For the source 
whence the minerals were originally derived we must doubc- 
lesB look to the primitive Archean rocks forming the land mass 
to the north. As this land was wasted away and its materials 
carried into the Silurian sea, the waters became charged with 
metallic salts which were deposited along with the limestone. 
The chief agent in the precipitation of the metals appears to 
have been the organic life so abundant during this period. 
The death and decay of the vast multitudes of mollusks and 
^Published by permiaeion of the State Geolo^st of Iowa. 
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other forme gave rise to gaees which wnre doubtleae very ef- 
fective in precipitating the metallic sulphides, which were thus 
deposited along with the Bediments. 

Localization of tht depot it». One fact in connection with 
these depoaite is difficult of explanation on the theory of oce- 
anic deposition, namely, the localization of the ore bodies. 
These bodies are confined to certain districts, outside of which 
the ground is nearly or quite barren, although as far as can 
be seen the conditions are quit« as favorable. For example, 
the Dubuque mines are confined to an ares of some twenty 
square miles, while to the north and south the Galena lime- 
stone carries no ore though everywhere cut by numerous crev- 
ices favorable for its reception. The same is true of the many 
mining districts of Wisconsin and Missouri. The mines are 
noticeably grouped about certain centers while the surround- 
ing country is unproductive. The natural supposition would 
be that the minerals were everywhere equally disseminated 
through the rock and that they have been leached out and 
deposited in the fissures only in certain favorable localities. 
But this is hardly probable in view of the fact that the cod- 
ditiona are apparently Just as favorable for the formation of 
ore bodies in the barren districts as in the productive ones. 
How then can we account for the localization of the depos- 
its on the generally accepted theory that the lead and zinc 
were contained in the oceanic waters and were distributed 
through the rocks at the time of their formation;' 

Professor J, D. Whitney* over thirty years ago published 
an elaborate report on the lead region and discussed at con- 
siderable length the origin of the deposits. His views differ 
quite radically from those of Messrs. Owen and Percival, who 
had maintained that the metals were derived from great depths. 
Professor Whitney was the first to advance the theory that 
the metallic salts were held in solution in the waters of the 
ancient sea and were thrown down by organic matter or by the 
sulphuretted hydrogen arising from it« decay. But no satis- 
factory explanation was given for the localization of the lead 
and zinc. 

Professor T. C Chamberlinf attributed the original concen- 

"Geol. of WiBconain. 1862. 

tGeol. of WiBconein, Survey of 1873-1879, vol. iv, p. 629,1882. 
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tration of the depoeite to the currents of the old Silurian sea. 
The oceanic waters impregnated with metallic salts derived 
from the leaching of the adjaceat lande were borne b; cur- 
rents to areas where there was an abundance of. oi^nic life, 
in the presence of which the metals would be extracted and 
thrown down along with the sediments. 

Mr. Arthur Winslow* has recently advanced a somewhat 
different hypothesis concerning the origin of the Missouri ore 
bodies. He holds that the concentration is due to the surface 
decomposition of the rocks. "According to our theory the 
concentration in entirely secondary. It is primarily a result 
of great and long- continued surface decay of the rocks ; and 
secondarily, the result of the presence of local favorable, 
physical and chemical conditions." The hypothesis starts 
with the proposition that the minerals existed in the Archean 
rocks, and with the decay of these became diffused through 
the later formed sediments. It will be noticed that this the- 
ory agrees with that of Chamberlin in recognizing the pres- 
ence of minerals in the country rocks and the derivation of 
the deposits from them; but it ditfers in maintaining a con- 
dition of general diffusion, rather than one of concentration, 
over certain favored areas. 

The evidence is abundant that very extensive sub-aerial 
decay has befallen the rocks in the Missouri region, and dur- 
ing successive geological periods many hundreds of feet bare 
been removed. Mr. Winslow believes that in the Wisconain- 
lowa area the same processes were long operating to concen- 
trate the ores. It has already been stated that the district is 
nnglaciated, and thus has been long exposed to atmospheric 
agencies by which the rocks were extensively decomposed. 

Mr. W. P. Blake,f whp is familiar with the Wisconsin de- 
posits, seems to hold something of the same view as Winslow. 
if we may judge from the following words : "The evidence is 
strongly in favor of the view of the long- con tinned decompo- 
sition, downward flow and re-composition of not only the ores 
of zinc but of lead and of the pyrite from the upper forma- 
tions to the lower, as the general water-level of the region 
subsided and as the upper formations by long continued ex- 
posure through geologic ages were gradually decomposed in 

*MiBBOuri Geol. Surv.. vol. vii, p. 477, 1891. 
tTrans. Am. Inst. Ming. EDg., vol. xxii, p. 621, 1894. 
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place. By such a prtweaa the present sine deposits wou)d seem 
to have accumulated and to represent the originally diffused 
ores in many formations, possibly as high in the geologic 
scale as those of Missouri or the Lower Carboniferous, This 
is, however, improbable, owing to the dense and impervious 
nature of the intervening Hudson River (Maquoketa) shales." 

It would seem that this impervious character of the shales 
constitutes a serious objection tn Winslow's theory as applied 
to the Iowa deposits. The latter are commonly overlain by 
these shales and occur mostly near the top of the Cialena lime- 
stone. G-ranting that the overlying Niagara and Maquoketa 
formations were impregnated with lead and zinc, it would 
hardly have been possible for the mineral -bearing solutions to 
make their way through the impervious shales. In other words, 
there could not have been in this area a very extensive down- 
ward flow and re-composition of the ores. The process has 
doubtless been going on within the Galena formation itself 
and may have caused some local concentration, but the lime- 
stone has not undergone very extensive decomposition in situ, 
and the ore is found largely in the upper beds. For these rea- 
sons, while (.'hamberlin's theory of ocean currents may appear 
somewhat too hypothetical, it furnishes on the whole the most 
plausible explanation yet ottered for the localization of the 
Upper Mississippi deposits. 

Formation of cre^u'rei. Cavities and crevices in rocks are 
formed in several ditferent ways. They may result from con- 
traction due to solidification, drying or cooling. A familiar 
example of this process is seen in the cracks found in basalt. 
It is probable that some of the joints of sedimentary rocks 
have had the same origin. But the most important cause of 
fracture is found in the movements of the earth's crust pro- 
ducing a folding and crumpling of the strata. When such 
anticlinals and synclinals are formed the rocks are fissured by 
the strain to which they are subjected. IShould the walls of 
the fissure slip over each other, one side being raised or low- 
ered, a fault would result. The fractures when once formed 
become the channels for subterranean drainage, and these are 
enlarged and modified by the dissolving power of water. 

The crevices of the Up|>cr Mixsissippi region are apparently 
due to the second cause. Extending east and west through 
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tiie lead district arp numerous undulatione of the strata. 
These flexures were doubtless the chief agent in the production 
of the crevices. As the strata were slowly elevated the heav- 
ily bedded limeBtones were flsaured in a direction parallel to 
the axis of elevation and crevices more or less open were 
formed. In a direction at right angles little force was exerted 
and the beds were eiiuply fractured, producing the narrow 
north and south fissures. It is also possible that the latter 
may be due to the contraction of the rock as it became more 
compacted. 

It ia to be noted that the ore deposits of this region do not 
occur as fissure veins of indefinite extent in depth, but are in 
what are known as "gash veins" of limited extent and confined 
to one rook series. 

Filling of Ike crevices. Two opposite views are at present 
held concerning the source whence veins have derived their 
metalliferous contents. (1) It is claimed OQ the one hand 
that the minerals have been deposited from hot solutions rising 
through fissures from profound depths. The solvent power of 
such waters would be great on account of the temperature and 
pressure, and they would thus be rich in mineral materials 
which would be deposited on cooling, or on relief from pres- 
sure. This is the view so ably advocated by Professor Frane 
Posepny in his recent paper on the "Genesis of Ore Deposits"* 
and it has among its supporters many eminent geologists and 
mining engineers. (2) Opposed to this ascension theory Is 
that of lateral secretion, according to which the contents of 
the vein are derived from the wall rock itself instead of from 
unknown depths. A broad interpretation of the theory does 
not necessitate the derivation of the minerals from the rocks 
directly bounding the vein, but admits that they may have 
been leached out from a considerable distance on all sides. It 
suppoaea that there is a free circulation of surface waters 
through crevices and porous strata, and consequently a ready 
transfer of solutions would result. These waters may traverae 
the rocka in any direction and may thus in cases rise and be 
said to come from below. Or, again, they may flow into the 
crevice either from the sides or from above. This broad con- 
ception of the lateral secretion theory has much in common 
with the one Itrst named. But it differs from that, however 
•Trans. Am. Inat. Ming. Eng., vol. xxiii, p. 197, 1894. 
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siQc« it does not neceaeitate the prenence of profound flssures ■ 
or faults, nor the rising of the heated wat«re through these 
from great depths. 

A third view as to the origin of ore deposits is mentioned 
by Professor J.'F. Kemp.* It is lield by a number of careful 
observers and was brought into prominence by Emmonsf m 
his report on the Leadville region. According to the replace- 
ment theory, as it is called, no large cavity is supposed to have 
previously exi8t«d. There is a circulation of ore-bearing so- 
lutions which interchange their metallic contents, molecule 
by molecule, for the substance of the rock. The ore body in 
this case has no well defined limits but shades otf gradually 
into the barren country rock. 

We are now ready to enquire which one of the above theo- 
ries explains in the most satisfactory way the source of the 
Iowa deposits. There seems to be little doubt that to the 
process of lateral secretion is due the deposition of the ores 
in the crevices and that they have thus been derived from the 
limestone whence they have been leached by surface waters. 

The view that the metal-bearing solutions came from below 
is strongly advocated by Professor JenneyJ who holds that 
the Mississippi valley ores have been deposited by waters ris- 
ing througb fissures. 

But there are numerous objections to this theory as applied 
to the region under consideration, and among them may be 
mentioned the following: I. No true fissures extending to 
great depths have been discovered. 2. Faults are of rare oc- 
currence, and when they are occasionally found have no ap- 
parent connection with the depttsit". 3. The ores exist only 
in comparatively small amounts in the underlying Saint Peter 
sandstone and Oneota limestone, and are almost altogether 
absent from the Saint Croix or Potsdam formation. 

On the other hand there are many fnets connected with the 
UHide of occurrence of the oreH which go to prove that the 
waters came from above. Masses of Galena are frequently 
found suspended from the roof of the openings. These could 
only have been formed by waters that reached the crevices 

•Ore Deposits of the United States, New York, 1895. 

'f'Geolo^ and Minios Industry of Leadville, with atlas. Monograph 
.XII, U. S. Oeol. Surv., Washineton, 1886. 

tLead and Zini; Deposits of the Misaisaippi Valley; Trans. Am. Inst 
Ming. Eng.. vol. xxii, i>. ITl, 18U4. 
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Irora the upper gtrata. A few miles south of Dubuque tirevi- 
ceK are met with identical in every reepect with the ore-bear- 
ing JiBSureB farther north, but inetead of carrying lead and 
xinc, except in small amounts, they are decorated with great 
numbers nf stalactites and stalagmites. The ore deposits »f 
this region have evidently had the same origin as these lime 
formationa, and no one questions the fact that the latter are 
due to moisture trickling down from above. 

In order that the theory of lateral secretion may be well es- 
tablished it niuft be shown that the metals are diffused 
through the country rock. The necessary analyses have not 
been made for the Iowa region, but Winslow in his I^ad and 
Zinc Report* shows that the limestones and crystalline rocks 
of Hissouri do contain small quantities of these minerals. 
"The amounts of metallic lead vary from about 0.0004 to 
(t.007 per cent., of metallic zinc from about 0.0002 to 0.018 per 
cent., and of copper, manganese and barite there are corres- 
|K>ndingly Hmall amounts. It thus appears, on this hypothe- 
sis, which does not require that the ores should come from the 
Immediately adjacent rocks, that the metalliferous contents of 
the country rocks are ample to supply the ore deposits." 

There is every reason to believe that the Galena limestone 
of Iowa also contains small quantities of lead and zinc and 
that these have been leached out by percolating waters and 
deposited in the crevices. It is not uncommon to find small 
particles of gnlenn and sphalerite in the different dolomitic 
formations of the state. In the Oneota small pockets of lead 
are very common and denote the presence of this mineral in 
considerable abundance. 



THE DEVONIAN SERIES IN SOUTHWESTERN 
MISSOURI. 

Uy Obcak H. HissaEi, Freeport, 111. 

In publications of the MisBOuri Geological Survey, and in 
vither writings bearing on the stratigraphy of southern Mis- 
souri, we find occasional mention of a black shale occurring 
between the limestones and sandst<mes of the Ozark series and 
the Kinderhook group in Stone, Barry, and McDonald coun- 
ties. Mo., and extending into Arkansas, which has been re- 
ferred to the Devonian system. This bed of shale is well de- 

•Miesouri Geol. 8ury„ vol. vii, p. 478, 189*. 
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veloped at the town of Eureka Springs, Ark., where it la the 
chief cause of the emergence of moHt of the springs at a given 
horizon; and from this town it has received the name of Eu- 
reka shale. Its Devonian age is inferred chiefly from it» 
etratigraphic relatione, it being conformable to the base of 
the Kinderhook group, also well developed in this region. 

In portions of Stone and Barrj counties, where it has been 
studied by the writer, it was found to be underlain by strata 
of limestone, and even a thin bed of sandstone intervened be- 
fore the top of the Oiark series was reached. From an exam- 
ination of numerous outcrops the following section has been 
prepared : 



1. Eureka ahale 7 teet 

3. Gray shaly limestone 13 " 

3. Speckled crinoidal limestone 3 " 

1. Basal sandstone 1 " 

Where studied by the writer, the Eureka shale consists of a 
bed of finely laminated, soft, argillaceous shale, generally 
somewhat calcareous, espeeially in certain layers. Its eolor, 
on exposure, varies from a light green to a dark blue gray; 
and it is probably, before being exposed to the atmosphere, of 
a very dark and perhaps even black color. Hence, when pen- 
etrated by wells or other excavations, it would be report«d as 
a black shale, while if seen only on exposed surfaces it would 
be considered a green shale. It is nearly or quite destitute of 
fossils, hence its paleontologic position cannot be determined 
with certainty. A characteristic of it is the occurrence of 
satin spar as a secondary mineral in thin layers and in verti- 
cal veins. 

The Eureka shale pusses downward by interstratifl cation 
and intergrading of materials into the next division of the 
Devonian strata in this region, a bed of light brown and gray 
shaly limestone. The limestone is evenly but rather thinly 
bedded, and varies locally from a very argillaceous to an al- 
most purely calcareous composition. It also varies greatly 
from layer to layer, sometimes being a nearly pure limestone, 
with macroscopic ally an "amorphous" or non-crystalline tex- 
ture, alternating with other strata of a distinctly shaly struc- 
ture. The compact "amorphous" limestone contains no fos- 
sils, or only a few scattered here and there ; but the more 
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shal; layers abound in calcareous replacements of various 
small fossil species, broken crinoid sterna chiefly predominat- 
ing. These are so abundant in places as to give one the im- 
pression of a highly fossiliferous formation. 

At the base of the ehaly limestone there occurs a deposit of 
limestone a few feet thick, having a similar appearance on 
exposed surfaces, but which differs from that above in being 
slightly heavier-bedded, less shaly in structure and composi- 
tion, and in having a distinctly granular texture. This latter 
feature i^ due to its consisting almost exclusively of the dis- 
severed partR of crinoids. These are closely packed as In the 
Burlington limestone, but it differs from that formation in 
being composed of the debris of smaller species, and hence the 
grain is much finer. Moreover, while the bulk of the rock is 
of a light gray and white color, certain species of crinoids 
M>em to be tinted brown and buff, and these give to the rock 
a speckled appearance. This ruck, then, is a highly foesii- 
iferous limestone ; and, if the base of the Kinderhook forma- 
tion is rightly placed over the Eureka shale, it must be of 
Devonian age. 

Occurring at the base of the Devonian strata in this region, 
and overlying the dolomites of the Ozark series, is the basal 
sandstone. This is a very thin but rather peculiar stratum of 
quartz sand, strongly cemented with calcareous matter. The 
grains of sand vary in size from exceedingly Ane to moder- 
ately coarse, and, in addition to the transparent quartz, many 
Irregular particles of chert, white, and of other eolors, derived 
from the cherts of the Ozark series, occur. The most curious 
of the contained minerals consists of small subangular parti- 
cles of a hard black quartz, which I have been unable to locate 
anywhere in the Ozarks, although it is possible that it may be 
a common chert modified by some process to an opaque black 
color. Small particles of iron pyritps, besides limonitic stains, 
are present in the deposit and aid in giving it a color varying 
from bluish gray through light brown to a very light gray. 
At the tJomer cave in Barry county, where it is best devel- 
oped and attains a thickness of about one foot, this sandstone 
is of a white color, cemented by silica, very hard, and grading 
into an oolitic ciiert. 
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That the sandstone does not belong to the Ozark series is 
known from the fact ot its passing across the upturned edges 
of slightly tilted layers of dolomite in some places in this 
region ; although generally no more than four inches in thick- 
ness, it is present over many square miles of territory, and is 
in contact with different layers of the dolomites in different 
places. Furthermore, in lithological (romposition it is entirely 
unlike any sandstone stratum in the Ozark series. As final 
proof of its belonging to the overlying series, I may state that, 
although this sandstone is nearly free from fossils, a few have 
been found in it having a distinctly Devonian facies. 

It will readily be seen that the four divisions of our series 
were deposited in the same body of wat«r in immediately suc- 
ceeding periods of time; and I should say that each member 
or division corresponds to a separate epoch of geologic time, 
as each certainly indicates slightly different conditions. From 
a study of the distribution of the series and of certain facts 
indicating very weak wave action in the body of water, and 
also from the nature of the deposits themselves, it is very 
probable, nay almost certain, that they were laid down on the 
bottom of a broad shallow estuarine basin, occupying a posi- 
tion on the south side of the land mass which then existed 
through what is now central and southern Missouri, and ex- 
tending thence far to the northwest up the present Missouri 
valley. 

Through many ages the Ozark series had been subjected to 
subaerial erosion, and was almost completely baseleveled. A 
subsidence of the land mass or Missouri continent began some- 
time during the Devonian era, and, as soon as the lower por- 
tions of its broad shallow basin-like valleys had been sub- 
merged, the fauna of the surrounding seas invaded these estu- 
aries and formed limestones; and the streams vhich still 
flowed on the slowly diminishing land mass brought fine sedi- 
ment into the estuarine basins at their mouths. Deposit* 
formed in such shallow basins of limited extent are found all 
around the borders of the Ozark uplift, except on the west 
where the proper horizon is not exposed and where the land 
mass continued. 

In the particular region under discussion the subsidence 
lasted throughout the period, as is shown by the overlapping 
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of each stratum beyond that which is under it. The basal 
eandetoue was formed partly from the residua) material left 
on the surface of the Ozark series when subjected to atmofl- 
pheric action, and partly from material (mostly lime in solu- 
tion) brought down by the streams from the land on the north 
and east. Animal life of forms easily preserved was nearly 
absent. This constitutes the first epoch. 

A deepening and broadening of the basin instituted the 
second epoch, which was characterized by it« abundance of 
animal life and especially by the prodigious quantities of 
crinoids and kindred forms which lived and died and gave 
their debris to make the deposits of this epoch. The basin 
evidently had free communication with the open sea, and its 
waters were salt. The streams also which emptied into the 
sea near this locality must have been remarkably free from 
sediment of any kind ; during the long period required for the 
accumulation of three feet of crinoid debris, wholly of itmall 
ripecies, the amount of sediment brought from the land wa^i 
very little. 

The third epoch was characterized by a still broader but 
<ilightly shallower baain, lees animal life, or at least more 
rapid deposition of sediment brought by the rivers from the 
land, which wan deposited as a calcareo- argillaceous mud (o 
harden into shaly and "amorphous" limestones. 

In the fourth epoch the basin was still more extensive but 
yet very shallow, and fine clay sediment was being rapidly- 
deposited, excluding the majority of the animal species which 
had previously inhabited the basin. The deposits of this last 
epoch, making up the Eureka shale formation, vary from a 
few inches to 35 feet in thickness; but I believe that they do 
not indicate any great length for the epoch. 

With the earth movements which inaugurat«d the Lower 
Carboniferous age, this region was greatly depressed and the 
surrounding land surfaces were submerged. Hence the base 
of the Kinderhook strata, although conformable to the Eureka 
shale, overlaps it to a vast distance. 

The correlation of the several members of the Devonian in 
this region with the divisions of the system recognized in 
other states is impossible until the paleontologic contents of 
these strata have been thoroughly studied and compared with 
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the faunas of other regions. This paper has been prepared 
principally for the purpose of drawing attention to the exist- 
•ence of these strata in the southwestern comer of Missouri, 
and to perhaps induce some competent paleontologist to un- 
■dertake the task of deciphering the history and meaning of 
their contents. Since the beds here described occur in a some- 
what isolated basin and were separitted from the deposits in 
■central Iowa by an extensive land surface, which in Devonian 
time had perhaps a thousand miles of shore line between the 
two basins, it would be of interest to know what difference, if 
any, existed between the faunas of the two regions, and what 
effect the probable inflow of large quantities of fresh water to 
this more southern basin had on its contained life. 

Although at present unable to correlate the formations on 
paleontologic grounds, I wish to make a few suggestions as to 
what correlations are indicated by the lithologic and strati- 
^aphic relations of the deposits. The uppermost horizon of 
Devonian age in the Mississippi valley is almost invariably a 
ahale, either black or green. In central Iowa It is known as 
the Hackberry shale; in southern Illinois it is designated as 
the Green shale; and it is described as occurring in the form 
of a black shale of very variable thickness through the Ozark 
hills in Arkansas, westward to and beyond Eureka Springs, 
where it is correlated with the Eureka shale of southwestern 
Missouri. I think it very probable that the correlation of the 
Eureka shale with the Green shale of southern Illinois will be 
found to be correct; but its relatione to the Hackberry shale 
of Iowa are not so certain. 

Lithologic ally the sbaly limestone under the Eureka shale 
18 similar to portions of the C'edar Valley limestone of Iowa. 
Moreover, it has been subjected at one plaee in Stone county 
to the peculiar brecciation and contortion which are so char- 
ncterietic of the Cedar Valley limestone. This peculiar kind 
of primary deformation of strata is not common to other for- 
mations in the upper Mississippi valley, and it may have been 
confined chiefly to a given period or epoch of geologic time. 
In short, I feel reasonably certain that the shaly limestone of 
my section will be found to be the equivalent of the Cedar 
Valley limestone of central Iowa. 
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The erinoidal limestone under it I will not attempt tocorre- 
late, as that can best be done b^ meane of its paleontologic 
relations; and the basal sandstone is undoubtedlj only a 
local derelopment, depending on local conditions, and there- 
fore not to he correlated with any sandstone formation in other 
parts of the country. 

GEOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOB 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

By B. W. CLATroi,B. Akron, Ohio. 

The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science began at Ipswich on Wednes- 
day, September llth. Ipswich is a town of about 60,000 peo- 
ple, situated on the east coast of England. It was the birth- 
place of cardinal Wolsey and many of the historical incident^i 
and waymarke of the place are connected with him and the 
events of his life. 

The department of geology was well represented and some 
old familiar faces were present. The president of the section. 
Mr. Whitaker, delivered an address on the underground waters 
of Suffolk, tracing their origin and flow in an imaginary sub- 
terranean excursion. The rest of the day was spent by many 
of the sectional members in an excursion to the chalk pits and 
Eocene beds at Bramford, 

On Friday morning sectional work began in earnest with a 
paper by Frof. Sollas. of Dublin, on the action of pitch in some 
artificial glaciers of that material, with which he had been es- 
perinienting. Placing a mass of pit<>h in such a position that 
one end was higher than the other he distributed foreign ma- 
terial of various kinds in the mass and placed obstacles in its 
path. On examination after an interval of several weeks he 
found that almost all the planes then formed in the pitch 
had been bent up on meeting each obstacle and had formed 
curved lines of flow over it, returning approximately to their 
former course after having passed it. In this way he proposed 
to explain the elevation of glacial detritus, such as perched 
blocks, from tower to higher positions. He quoted in support 
of his views some photographs taken by Frof. Chamberlin in 
Greenland in which stones and other material were seen en^ 
tering the ice at the side of the glacier and riding through it. 
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UiR Hddrese w&g illuetrated with numerous photogratihe which 
were projected upon u screen. A lively discussion followed in 
which Mr. Godwin Austin, Hr. P. Kendall, Dr. A. Irving, Rev. 
E. Hill and Profs. Fitzgerald and Claypole took part. Various 
Huggestions and criticisms on the material and the method 
were mnde, but the general opinion seemed to be that Prof. 
Sollas h(td entered on a valuable and interesting series of ex- 
periments and the hope was freely expressed that he would 
continue them. 

Prof. Scott, of Princeton, followed with a paper on the Ter- 
tiary lacustrine formations of North America, with lantern 
illustrations. He briefly but clearly sketched the geological 
history of these North American Tertiary beds of the West, 
especially of the Bad Lands, — the Puerco, the Wahsatch, the 
Bridger, the I'inta, the John Day and the Loup Fork — show- 
ing that they were all the deposits of fresh water lakes that 
occupied different areas in the region during Tertiary time. 
Each of these he illustrated by some of the remarkable forms 
of life by which it is characterized. 

At the reception by the Ipswich Scientific Society and the 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology on Thursday evening, Prof. F. 
W. Petrie exhibited b set of the stone and metal articles found 
during his rei-cnt researches in Egypt. These varied from 
paleoliths, or instruments of |>aleolithic type, to flints of the 
moHt perfect patt«rn and flnish that can well l>e conceived. 
With them were bronze articles of various dates but the oldest 
were coeval with the exquisite neollths above mentioned, 
which are a(<Fiigne<l by their discoverer to about 3000 B. ('. 

The address of the president. Sir Douglas Galton, on Wed- 
nesday evening consisted of an extensive review of the prog- 
ress of the different sciences since the former meeting at 
Ipswich in 1851. but as geology received only a passing men- 
tion it would be irrelevant to dwell further upon it here. 

On Saturday interest was divided between the businewh of 
the section n.oni, where Prof. O. ('. Marsh delighted an appre- 
ciative uudience with an account of his discoveries and resto* 
rations in the great Tertiary deposits of the far West, and an 
excursion to see the PJnglish PliiK-enc i>f the county — the red 
and coralline crags. These beds are very li.i-iil and iirecharged 
with shells in great profusion imd frequently in good condi- 
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tion. UiidtT the guidance of Mr. Whitaker and Mr. Rtid pit 
after pit wae visited, and the only regret was that the time 
allowed only a brief stay in each^-enough to tantalize and too 
little to satisfy. The evidence of a fall in temperature be- 
tween the coralline crags below and the red crag above, shown 
by the fauna, was pointed out and an abundance of the crag 
Mollusea was oarried off in bags and boxes. A second visit 
was made on the following day under the same able leader- 
ship to several other quarries in the crugs near Sutton, and 
fresh collections were made. 

The French and Belgian visitors to the meeting were heard 
on Monday morning. M. Dollfilss stated his views on the ex- 
tent of the sea in western Europe in late Tertiary time and 
they elicited a lively discussion in which numerous geologists 
took part. He considered that in Pliocene days a land barrier 
existed across the English channel and extended northwest- 
ward to the Faroe isles and to Greenland, and that the fossils 
of the English crags were the remnants of the life of the sea 
on the north of the barrier. Others were disposed to place 
this barrier farther to the northward, Mr, Van-den-Brock then 
spoke on the present knowledge which we possess concerning 
the upper Tertiary of Belgium. After thene papers were read 
and discussed a number of reports of less interesting but very 
valuable nature were read or taken as read, and the section 
adjourned to visit the crag and coprolite beds of the vicinity. 

The last morning, Tuesday, was occupied with three papers 
on the exploration whiph has for some years been proceeding- 
into the deep strat^i underlying the London basin. They con- 
tained the details of several borings and the cores were shown 
(cut by the diamond drill) out of a hard argillaceous rock 
whose dip was at a high angle, even up to the vertical, and 
which showed signs of strong movement and pressure. The 
age of this stratum was uncertain, opinion hovering between 
a Carboniferous and a Silurian date, but no doubt way enter- 
tained regarding its PaleOKOic age, and it was conwidered as 
another link in the chain of subterranean investigation that 
has been for many years in progress. An ingencous but slow 
and very laborious method of determining the azimuth of thiR 
dip was next given by Mr. Francis, the results of which ap- 
peared to be conclusive, but the method itself was too costly 
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and tedinuH to allow even a hope of its frequent employment. 

Prof, E. W. Claypole followed with two papers, one on the 
fossil cladodont sharks of Ohio and the other on the fossil 
placoderms of the same region. Both are of upper Devonian 
age and the species are too well known to require lengthy 
mention in this journal. 

Two or three reports on geological subjects closed the 
business of the section, which then adjourned to meet at Liv- 
erpool in 1896. 

A growing opinion is evident that for the geologists tbe 
proper and most instructive place fur holding a session is out 
of doors, in the pits and quarries, and in accordance with this 
view more and more time is given to excurKione to places of 
geological interest around the town of meeting, the sessions 
in the room being correspondingly shorter. Besides the trips 
already mentioned thsre followed on the Wednesday one to the 
coprolite beds lying on the London clay, and on the Thurs- 
day one to Cromer to nee the pre-Glacial forest bed at the foot 
of the cliffs exposed at low tide only, another t<) see the col- 
leetii)nB at ('ambridKe as well as the other places of interest 
in that city, and a third to Brandon in SulFolk to see the"flint- 
knappers" at work. In this last named place the manufacture 
of flint tools of various kinds has been carried on continu- 
ously, or nearly so, from prehistoric to present time. The 
ground is filled and tho surface is strewn with chips and flakes 
left by the old workers whose ino<lern representations are em- 
ployed solely in the manufacture of gun-flints. 

Ipswich is one of the several English towns of it« size, — 
about 60,000 people, — that possess an excellent museum, the 
geological department of which includes a very large and well 
arranged and named collection of the Tertiary fossils of East 
Anglia, enabling visitors to name their own specimens. The 
condition and amount of labor that have been spent on the 
work are honorable alike to the town of Ipswich and to those 
of its citizens who have devoted their time and study to its 
geology. 
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SECTION OF THE EOCENE AT OLD PORT CADDO 

LANDING. HARRISON COUNTY. TEXAS. WITH 

NOTES UPON A COLLECTION OF PLANTS 

FROM THAT LOCALITY. BY 

F. H. KNOWLTON.* 

B) T. Wailand Vai-ohan. Waxhlnstop. D. ('. 

Tlie oceiirrfiiee of fossil plants at Port ('addo landing and 
the intereHting section wen there have for a good inuny yearn 
been known to the writer. In tlie etimmer of 1888 he made h 
noHection of ptantH. which, still imntndied, ure now in the 
niuseum of Tuiane Univerfitj at New Orleans. In the pummer 
uf 1894, a<;ting und<!r inHtruetions from Mr. Robert T. Hill, the 
writer had the opportunity of again viniting the ItH-ality and 
nuking a colleption of plants for the I'. S. Geological Snrvey. 

The following in a descri|)tion of the section, fnim the cor- 
ner of Mct'athem's field west lo the landing on the mouth side 
of the road, beginning at tiie lop: 

1. Irregularly stratiHed sands and clay, about 10 feet. 
Above this bed in the vicinity re<I sands occur. 

2. Reddish nearly jmre quartr. sands, sometimes crose-lied- 
dod; limonitic geiMles and fossil wood abundant. 50 feet. 

3. A zone intermediate Wtween 2 and 4, 10 or IB feet thick. 
In sands coming Just Iwlow 2 ai-e water-worn boulilers of clay 
or of laminated clay and sand. The boulders vary in size from 
that of a pea to that of a man's head. In the lower part of 
this bed are broken and contorted masses of clay, whioh may 
attain a size of several feet in length and a foot in thickness. 
The stratificatitm planes of the separnte masses of claj' are 
set at all angles. There ai-e also interlocking tongues of clay 
and sand. Below this zone of disturbance a sand bed was 

4. InterlMihlod sands and days: stratitication. so far lis 
seen, regular. The clay is of a liUiish i-olor. and the sand gray- 
ish. One small lignite s«'am was observed. Thickness 65 to 
flO feet. 

5. Poor lignite, 2 feet. I'recjUently replace<l by iron ore. iron 
sandsUme or ini|)ure limestone. These masses of limestone of- 
ten ap]>ear like huge Itoulders, luit upon close ins])eetion their 
origin may be discovered easily. They are only rei>lacements 

II of th<- Director oF the U. S. (JetiUigical 
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of the VKrbonaeenue matter of the lig^iit^-. From tbe iron 
sandstone and limestone masses many exnellentlj preserved 
fossil plants were collected. From this stratum the plants 
identified by Prof. Knowlton were obtained. 

6. Thinly laminated bluish clay and sand, to water's edg«, 
ID feet. The section has a slight southerly dip. The meas- 
urements were made with an aneroid baronketer. 

A few yards to the north of the road lea<ling from the eoi- 
ner of McC'athern's field to the landing, in a ravine near Bon- 
ner's spring, the following is seen: 

1. Red clay, 3 or 4 feet. 

2. Gray, blue or whitish sand, with some clay, containing 
water-worn boulders of laminated sand and clay, 16 feet. 
These boulders upon being split reveal good impressions of 

jt. Blue I'lay, a few inches, 

4. Lignite, 4 feet- 
Two of this section represents a of the first »eetion. 

The interesting part of the above section, aside from the 
plants, is the interpretation of the phenomena seen in 8 of the 
first section and 2 of the second. There has certainly been 
some erosion. Is it only a local unconformity, or do the sandt 
with the boulders, etc., at the base represent what Mr. M<'Gee 
has called the Olumhiiin stage? After studying all that he 
could find at Port Caddo the writer was not able to reach a 
positive conclusion, but from the sands wpparently passisff 
below other stratified clays, of Eo<'ene type, he is inclinetl to 
believe that we have an instance of lo<;al unconformity in the 
Eocene. Until the stratigraphy can he studied in more detail' 
a positive opinion cannot be expressr^d. 

Near Jonesville, TexH». nuinded boulders of lignite have 
been found by Dr. Otto lA-reh* and the author. 

Around Port f addo the superfleisl sands ffive the charact«r 
to the topi>grttphy of the country. These sands ennle very 
easily and steep ridges with round lateral lohcw, separated by 
deep gulches, are forme<l. The vegetation is pine. Often the 
sands of the surface are indurated by ferruginous cement into 
iron sandstone of a good quality. This sandstone constitutes 
a resisting stratum that caps the hi lis, below it precipitous 
slopes and deep gulches being develojM'd. 

*Repi)rt Ge(.l. Hills. N. T^.. \>\. ii. p. 87. 
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In this vicinity lignite is extremely abundtint. We know 
these beds are Eocene, but to what stage of that aeries t^ re- 
fer them ia u diftleult question. The opinion was expressed 
by the writer in a recent article that they were of Lignitlc 
age.* Unfortunately the determination of the age of our Eo- 
cene deposits depends entirely upon the fossil animal remains, 
because no aystematie study has been made of the floras. Di- 
visions founded upon mere lithologic characters are insufH- 
cient, as lignitic strata are found in every division of the 
Eocene. At presftnt the determination of the age of any part 
of the lignitiferoup Eocene of the Gulf states depends entirely 
upon a minute knowledge of the stratigraphy of the surround- 
ing regions in which marine fossils have been found. Un a 
blue-print map which has recently been distributed by W. 
Kennedy, entitled "Map showing Areal Distribution of the 
Eocene Tertiary in East Texas, Compiled from Geological 
Surveys," it appears that most of the beds devoid of marine 
fossils and consisting of lignitic strata have been designated 
as of "Lignitic" ago. Tlie present writer doubts the correct- 
ness of this. 

The reason for considering the Port Caddo section of Lig- 
nitic age is because Mr. Harris in his report on the geology of 
southern Arkansas has indicated the Lignitic- Claiborne as 
running to the headwaters of the takes developed along the 
Red river. His work was based upon both careful paleonto- 
logic work and field study. The streams in northwestern 
Louisiana and the adjoining part of Texas, i. e., Ked river, 
Cypress bayou and the other streams of that type, have cut 
far down into the formations upon which their courses lie. 
The elevation at Jettersou, Texas, is 231 feet; at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, it is 18B feet. It would seem most probable that 
into this low-lying country along these streams where there 
bad been so much erosion that we would find an extension of 
the Lignitic from Arkansas. Capping the highlands sur- 
rounding this eroded area, to the east, south and west we have 
remains of the marine (lower Claiborne) beds. In the vicinity 
of Daingerfleld, which is northwest of Port Caddo, at an ele- 
vation of 400 feet, there is an area of the marine bede-f At 

•Ameh. Oeol.. vol. sv. [1. 909, Apiil. 18!»."). 

■tKenneiij-'Hiiia]). 
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MarshHll, Texas, which haR an altitude of 37fi feet (from T. 
A P. R'y elevations), an area of the marine beds oecura. The 
beds at Port Caddo, at least in their lower portion, are litho- 
logically like those called "Lignitic." From these data it 
would seem that thcre'is little doubt regarding the correct- 
nees of the age that is suggested, for the lower part of this 
section. 

The Eocene fossil plants offer a most interesting field for 
study, as probably they will ultimately aid us in the correla- 
tion of our great southern plant-bearing beds with the plant- 
bearing beds of the west. Prof. Knowlton's accompanying 
report shows this, and Messrs. Penrose* and Hillf have made 
important remarks bearing on the same problem. From Lou- 
isiana Lesquereux^ has identified fossil plants collected at two 
localities. 

In the following table I have placed alongside each other the 
lists from Ijcsquereux's paper and from Prof. Knowlton's: 
PoBT Caddo Lakd- Caupbell's QuARar, 2 miles N. ov Mani*- 

ina, Tex. Cross Lake. La, pi eld, La. 

Satix tabellariar hx. Sapitutun atigimli/o- JUagnolia hturifoliii 



Magnolia laurifolin? 

Li. 
Jf. OD<ili» Li. 
Juglana appresaa Lx. 
Ficug ackimpfri Lx. 
Fieue, n. sp. 
JFictig, n. sp. 
ijiitnamonum afflne 

Lx. 



Lx. 

FicuK xpfctabilis Li. 
Ai-alia frafCQient. 
PlatfiniiK gtillleimr 

GOpp. 



S. caudatiis Lz. 
S. coWrecf «s Lx. 
Magnolia lanrifoUn 

Lx. 
Laurua nocinlin Li. 
L. ulcdiensiii Li. 
Rkaminii rletxinii 

Lx. 
H. eridaiti Ung. 
Carya anfi'qiiof Ny. 
Otifrrug anguatiU^m 
-r- k\. 3r. 

JuglntiK? n. sp. f.,,.,,^ goldiana Lx. 

F. giildiana Lx., var. 

spectidnlit Lx. 
Phiiigmilen oetiiugfii - 

SfK Lx. 

It Ih i|uite probable that the bed from which I oblaiiied the 
specimens nt Port Caddo landing and that from which John- 
son obtained those pent by him to Le»<(nercux from Cross laice 

•Ist Ann. R«p. Geol. Survey Texas, p. 21, 1890. 

t^Joozoic Geol. of Southwestern Ark.: Ark. Geol. Survey, pp. 62-65, 

tProc, U. S. Nat. Mus,, vol. xi, for 1888, pp. 24-2.'). publishwl 1889. 
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are of the Puiiie Mfie. I have muintuiited the opinion that the 
MftiiHfieUl group, from which the fpeciinc'iiR two niilee north 
of Mansfield eome, is of lowtr f 'laiborne age. 

The object of this brief paper is : 1 , to call attention to the 
phenomena seen in bed No. 3 of the fire't section and in bed 
No. 2 of the second eection ; 2, to emphasize our lack of data 
for a thoroughly Batisfactory correlation of the plant bearing 
beds of the Eocenfe of the Gulf states; .=t. to call attention to 
the excellently pretiervcd fossil plants found at Old Port 
Caddo landing. 

The following is Prof. Knowlton's reiwirt : 

Jlepoi-/ oil II »i„iill rollecfioi, of Fonnil FUiiitu from Old Port 

Viiilihi l,aii<liim,i,H Little C'l/presx Biijfiui^ Il'trrisoii Vniiii- 
/)/, 'I'extii, iiiiiile by Mr. T. Wai/lninl Voiighnii. 

A s<nnewhat hasty study of this material givep the follow- 
ing results: 

Siilix tahell'ir'i.' Lx. A single rather doubtful leaf. 

Jfiitjiiolid luiirif'ilifi.' Lx. A fragmentary leaf that seem* 
to belong to thiH species. 

Mnijiiolid ortilin Lx. 

Jiigliiii» iip/ii-eiisit Lx. 

ficiiK nchim/ieri Lx. 

Firttif. n. up. A large leaf four and one half inches wide 
with wedge-shaped base. 

J-'iriix, n. sp. Also a large leaf, but with a broad rounded 

Ci II It a mo HI II HI "ffliif Lx. A number of leaves of this spe- 
cies, all well determined. 

CiitiHiiiiiiiiiiiiii itihgimtijiiiieiixr Lx. This is represented by 
only one leaf. This speeies should in all probability be re- 
ferred to C. I'Jtiiie. 

Ldiiriin or Lilmrii, n. sp. A fine leaf and well preserved. It 
resembles' a number of described forms, but differs from all in 
well marked particulars, 

.linjlaii».' n. ^i. A number of doubtful fruits are (M>ssibly 
of tiiiH genus. They are hardly well enough preserved to ad- 
mit of characterization. 

This material appears to belong to the so-culled eo-lignitic. 
Of the seven species determined specifically four or live have 
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b**n found outeide of this formation. The others have been 
detected in a nunil>er of places, notable in the Denver beds 
of Colorado. They are too few in number, however, to base 
very definite conL-luMon8 on. 

Only one short paper has ever been prepared on the flora of 
this eo-lignitif group, and while there it much material in 
hnnd there ia at present little that may st'r^'e tie a basis of 
comparison between it and other localities. Most of the spe- 
cies are peculiar to these bods, but a few have been found in 
the Denver (upper I^ramie) beds of Colorado. It is alto- 
gether probable that when this eo-lignitic flora comes to be 
thoroughly worked up it will be found to correspond very 
closely with the Denver bedn. Until more systematic work can 
be done it is manifestly impossible to generalize further. 
Very respectfully. 

V. H. Knowltok, Asst. Paleontologist. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

Fkopessok Hutu's Letter. 

In answer lo the criticism by Prof. Heim of my statement 
of the prize essay incident in the sixth session of the Inter- 
national Geological (.'ongress, I refer for corroboration of every 
detail but one as printed in the Amekican Geolui^ist (vol. 
XJV.no. 4) to Prof. Capellini, who I feei sure will confirm my 
notes tsken at the time the statements were made. The one 
exception is the amount of the prize, which is not distinctly 
stated in ray ntttes and for which I doubtless trusted to my 
memory. 

Prof. Heim is in error in stating that in returning the man- 
uscript to Prof. CRi>ellini he has "done as it" (i. e. the Con- 
gress) "decided." The (.'ongress refused to meddle with the 
question. 

I am not familiar with the use of the German language 
which designates the seventy-ninth recurrence of a natul day 
»B the eightieth birthday, and if this be the custom in Ger- 
man Switzerland I own that 1 should have made iin error had 
I attempted to desigiiate such an anniversary. But my ig- 
norance, which I confess and deplore, has nothing to do with 
the case since I nowhere hazarded an assertion in the sentence 
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which is the ba»iB of m_v learned critic's stricture. After sttat- 
ing that Prof. Heim had extended the good wJpheB of the 
Congress to Geheimrath Beyrieh on the occafion of his eigh- 
tieth birthday, I added, 'The good feeling was very hearty and 
spontaneoun, but the recipient seemed somewhat embarrasfied 
by it; perhaps for the reason, which he explained t« your 
correspondent, that he does not attain his eightieth birthday 
till next year.'" 

Unless, therefore, I mistook the intent of Geheimrath Bey- 
rich, it was he not I who noted the diserepancy, and it wa« 
he who must have been unfamiliar with the use of the Ger- 
man language in this particular. 

As to the "numerous misunderstandings" in my letter of a 
year ago, which my distinguishe<l reviewer will not mention 
beoause they do not alfect him, I should be glad to hear from 
those they do alfect and I promi.se to promptly withdraw if I 
cannot Justify these "misundenttandings." 

Fehsifok Fkazer. 

REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 

Fourteenth Aitniuil HtjHirl of the United Stntm (JeitUigiriil S'lrreg tu 
the Secretary of the Iiitentir. tmri'tlH. By J. W. Powell. Diret-tor. 
(Part I: Report of the Director, 321 pages, with nmp Iptate il ehowinK 
progress of the toitographk- survey. 1893; Part II: Awompanying Pa- 
pers, XX and 587 pages, with plates ii-lxxiv, and T5 figures is the text, 
1881.) During the year of this report the appnipristions tor the survey 
were much dimiaished, retjuiriDg important chants in the plune of 
work and reduction in the numberofgecilogiste and assistanta employed. 
Topographic work received 9219,200: strictly geologic work, •63,700: 
paleontologic work. tl4.000: chemical work, S8,D00: preparation of il- 
lustrations, 95,000; the report on mineral resources, 810,000: purchase 
of books, etc. , 82,000: the engraving of gHilogic maps, $10,000: and rent, 
f4,200. The topograpbic surveys of the year were .platted on 91 atlas 
sheets, bringing the total number of surveyed sheets up to 785, repre- 
senting .573,000 square miles, or about a sixth (Hirt of the entire national 
domain, excepting Alaska. 

In Part 1 the Director's report Hlls lff> pages, and the remainder of 
this vohime c^ompriees the twenty-eight administrative reports of chiefs 
of divisions and heads of indejiendent parties, besides the abstracts of 
disbursements for the survey, which last occupy 40 pages. 

Part II contains the geol<%icHl map of the United States by W J 
McGitE, of which noticc-e have lie.m given in previoLis nuinb.>rs of the 
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American Gbolooiht (vol xvi, pp. 61, 1L% July and Auguat. 1896); a 
paper entitied "The PoUble Waters of eastern United SUtee," also by 
Mr. McGee, in 47 pages, with Ave figures; "Natural Mineral Waters of 
the United States," by A. C. Pealk. id p^ea ^48, with two maps: 
"Jteeults of Stream Measurements," by F. H. Nbwbll, Id pages 80-155, ' 
with two plates, and 19 figurea; "The lAccolite Mountam Groups of 
Colorado, Utah and Arizona," by WHrrnAN Caose, in pages 157-241, 
with ten plates and 19 figurea; "The Gold Silver Vetafi of Qphir, Cali- 
fornia," by Waldbuar LinnoBKN. in pages 213-284, with two plates; 
"Geology of the Catoctin Belt" [beginning in the south edge of Penn- 
sylvania, extending across Maryland and into Virginia], by Arthur 
Kkith, in pages 285-395. with 21 plates and one figure; "Tertiary Revo- 
lution in the Topography of the Pacific Coast," by J. S. Dili^r, in 
pages 397-414, with eight plates und four figures; "The Rocks of the 
Sierra Nevada," by H. W. Tcrner, in pagea 435-4B5, with twelve plates 
and three figures la paper which was summarized by the author in the 
Ambrican Grolooiot for April and May, 1894); "Pre-Cambrian igneoua 
rocks of the Unkar terrace. Grand Canyon of the Colorado, Arizona," 
by Charles D. Walcott, with notes on the "Petrographical Character 
of the Lavas." by Joheph Paxson- Iddinos, in pages 497-624, with six 
plates and two figures; "On the Structure of the Ridge between the 
Taconic and Green Mountain Ranges in Vermont," by T, Nelik>k Dale, 
in pages 525-549, with five plates and eleven figures: "The Structure of 
Monument Mountain in Great 6arrington,MaesachuaettB," also by Mr. 
Dalr, in pages ■'i51-565. with two plates and eight figures, and "The 
Potomac and Roaring Creek Coal Fields in West Virginia," by Joseph 
D. Weeks, in pages 567-590, with two mitps and three figures. 

Presenting so many reports of important special Investigiktions, this 
volume is one of the most valuable in Its series. The longest of these 
reports, by Mr. Keith, gives the following approximate ratios of the du- 
ration of Tertiary and Quaternary time, derived from comparisons of 
their relative iiinounts of denudation in the district comprising the Ca- 
toctin mountain, namely, the Tertiary era, regarded as extending to the 
end of the Lafayette period, LH; the early part of the Pleistocene period, 
1; its later part. % ; and the Recent period, a small fraction. If the Ice 
age and subseijuent time have included about 60,000 years, Tertiary time 
was, according to this estimate, about 4,000,000 years, and the geologic 
record from the dawn of life on the earth would be, according to Dana's 
ratios fur the great eras, some sixty to a hundred million years, w. v. 

RepnbticatioH of Dencriptiottn of Fotnilit from the Hall Collection in 
the American MiiKetim of Nalni-al History, fr<im the Report of Pj-og- 
gresg for tRGl of the Geological Sureeff of H7»coh»ih, by Jamen Hall, 
with iRuatTutions from the original type ipeeimenn not heretofore fig- 
ured. By R. P. WHiTFiRLn. (Memoirs Amer, Mus. Nat. Hist,, vol. i, 
pt. 2, roy. 4to. pp. 39-74, pis. iv xil, IB^.j Professor Whitfield has done 
a genuine service to Ameriuan paleontoli>gy in the illustration of these 
hitherto almost unrecognizable Silurian species published nearly 
thirty-five yearn ago. Pale<mtol<^i8ts who have had occasion to study. 
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of lata years, fuesile u( tbie furinaitidn from the Btatr of Wiaconno or its 
vicinity have been at & (jfreat disad vantage from the difficulty in getting 
clear uonceptioos of important Bpeciea from their brief preliminarj de- 
BcriptioDB. This emburraaement haa especially been felt by the trorkei* 
who have recently been engaged in the preparali<Hi of the volumoB on 
the paleoDtoloey of Minnesotu, and probably they will lament moat 
loudly the late appearance of theex illuetratioDB while rejoicing that the 
unfulfilled promise of the state of Wiscnnain to Prof. Hall haa been so 
well rede«me<1 by Mr. Whitfietd. 

The species cooaidered are all of Trenton age with one eiceptioi) 
{MtUicrinua nodostm from Devonian drift) and the generic determina- 
tions are wholly those of Hall, except where the author bad himself in- 
troduced B generic term, CalHUiamnopeit, based upon one of these 
species, OUihamia frutico»a Hall. Mr. E. O. Ulrich's generic deeigna- 
tions for the Lamellibranchiata are not recognized and a conaidetable 
number of that writer's apecies described in his report for the paleon- 
tology of Minnesota are here included in the synonymic lists. The work 
maintains the magnificent proportions established by the first number 
of these memoirs, and the plates (with the exception of the first, which 
is a photo-engraving representing certain algous foseilB, a part of which 
the author bad described in another paperi are exiiuiaite eramples of 
lithographic drawi^K and printing. t, H. C. 

Ammonileii-Briit mit Ajilyt'hiii in ilrr Wolmhii miner voa Oppelia 
«ter<uipiii Opjiel up. By R. Michael. (Zeitschr. der deutsch. geolos. 
Gesellech., vol. xlvi, pp. 697-702, pi. liv, 1895.) The author describes a 
fossil of notable interest to the paleontologist. Id the body-chamber of 
an ammonite, whom aperature is closed by an aptychua in nearly its 
normal position, is a cluster of some sixty minute aptychi with remnants 
of diminutive shells. The specimen suggests some important facl« 
which are duly emphasized by the author; that the brood of the am- 
monites after becoming free from the ovisac are carried about for a time 
in some part of the habitation- chamber-, that the aptycbus or opercu- 
lum is developed very early in the life of the animal and hence its func- 
tion is of serious importance to the organism. The specimen is frtHn 
Solenhufen. i. m. t'. 

Rerision of llie Fimiiii of the Oiiflph Funnntiou i>f Ontario, leith ile- 
»rripfhrnn of a ffv iieir xitecies, and 

Sj/nUmntic lint, trith t-effrfncen, of Ibt Foxnil* of Ike Hiidsnu Hit^r 
or Cineianali Formatiim at Stony Mountain, Miiniloba. By J. F. 
WHiTRAVEti. (Oeolojncal Survey of Canada. Pala>igioic Fossils vol. 3, 
pt. 2, pp. 45-128, pis, 9-13. St^pt., 1893.1 Since the first description 
(if fifteen species of fossils from the Guelph by Hall in 185S. and twenty - 
one Hdditional species by Billings in 18(i2 and 18^. further contribu- 
tions to the fauna have been quite desultory. The dolomitic character 
of the rock and the condition of preservation of the fossils are such that 
fine cnbiaet specimens are mrely obtained and their study is somewhat 
difficult. "Of late years partii-ular attention has been given to the cnl- 
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lecting of natural moulda of the eiterior of shells of Gasteropoda, etc., 
from this (ormation, oa it has b«en found that gutta percha impresBioDS 
of such moulds often give much more iDformatioD about the exact shape 
and surfnce marking of the shell than can be derived from mere casts 
of the interior." The further light thrown upon the Upper Silurian 
Gasteropoda by LindatrCm's researchea in Gotland has made it deedr- 
•bje and practicable to review all the species thus tar known frum the 
Guelph formation of Ontario. The author now brings together about 
one hundred and thirty species from this horizou, of which six are new. 
The entire number is distributed as follows: Oorala IS species, Uydro' 
medusK 6, Brachiopoda 25, Pelecypoda 10, Gasteropoda 54, Cephalo- 
poda 15, and Cruatacea 7. l^e absence of echinoderms and the abun- 
dance of (cnsteropodd are conspicuous features. Among the latter, 
PteurotomariaanA Miirehiiioma AT« the most diveraified types. The 
trimerellidB are the dominant brachiopode and give ^ peculiar napect to 
the fauna. 

In the second paper an annotated list of nearly sixty species is given 
from the only known locality of the Hudson River group in Manitoba. 

c. K. B. 

Fauaa foail ile In Sierra de Citttirce San Liiih PoIohi, y Jome G. 
Agl'ilbra. (Comision Geologica de Mexico, Antonio del Castillo, Di- 
rector, Boletin Num. 1. 55 pp., 24 pla., 18»r>.| The flrat memoir of a new 
series of publications liy the Mexican government is a welcome contri- 
bution to our knowledge of North American Mesozoic geolog}'. In at- 
tempting to establish the existence of the Jurassic an a well defined 
formation in that part of the continent, the evidence of recently dittcov. 
ered fowils is relies) upon. Most of the 8i>ecies considered are dea«-ribed 
as new, the many and minute comparisons which are made with allied 
forms in other parts of the world ta nn admirable feature in aiding pale- 
ontologists to better understand the true character of the fauna studied. 
The fossils are for the must part cephalopo^ls, though the brachio{iods 
antl lameilibranchu are comparatively well rpprpBcntctl. Most of the 
niat«rial upon which the in veal igat ions arc baaed is evidently in a good 
Btate of preservation, but it is rather unfortunate that better illustra- 
tions were not prepared for some of the forma. With the methods eui- 
ployed in the reproduction of the illustrations the details of the highest 
npecific and generic imt)ortance are largely cibscure<l and in some caaea 
entirely obliterated. c. k. k. 

Biirraii of Mi itVKiif Ontario, Kimrtli Rejxtrl, I*i!i4. Archibald Buk, 
Director. (8vo, pp. vi. Sf>l: maps and illuntrations of the Rainy River 
district: Toronto, 18U5.I ■ The contents of this volume are: 1. A general 
discussion (pp. 7-.^J of the condition of the mining industry of Ontario 
(luring the year, with particular reference to certain branches in process 
uf development at present. 2. A chapter Ipp. 3.~>-100) on <'(iold in Onta- 
rio." with particular description of the Rainy Lake gold region, by Dr. 
A. P. Coleman. 3. A wmipiled account fpp.101-138) by Mr.T. W.<Jil>Bon 
of Ihe "Hinterland of Ontario," by which is meant the regicm lying be- 
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tween lakee Huron and Superior oa the Aouth and Albany river and 
JameH bay on the north. 4. A chapter (pp. 139-lGGi on calcium carbide 
and acetylene gaa, conBiBting of extracts from articles by Vivian B. 
Lewee, T. L, Willson and J. Suckert. 5. Account of the etepo to be 
taken to procurp the asaistance ot the f^ovemment in making diamond 
drill explorations. 6. A chapter (pp. 1T7-1!)B) on "Nickel and its Ubm." 
7, HininR accidents (pp. 199-21S). 8. Summer mining schools (pp. 216- 
222). 9. Fifth Report of the Inspector of Mines (pp. 223-2S3). 

The principal article and the one which represents the largest amount 
of original geological work is the one by Dr. Coleman on gold in Onta- 
rio. The description of the rocks of the Rainy Lake region is based on 
LiawBon's claaaiflcation, and in other respects agrees with the main facta 
as set forth in the twenty-third Annual Report of the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of Minnesota. The views of Winchell and 
Grant as to the relative ages ot the granite and gabbro rf Sboat and 
Bad Vermilion lakes arc held by Dr. Coleman to be more probable than 
those expressed by Dr. Lawson. 

The general conclusion reached is rather conservative as to the pros- 
pects for gold miniDg. although some of the samples assayed gave very 
good results and portions of the district, especially the Seine River re- 
gion, are considered quite promising. 

A tew errors of fact have crept into this report from a lack ot perfect 
familiarity with the region. Thun it may be pointed out that the wa- 
ters of Rainy lake are usually not turbid nor brownish, but clear and 
colorless; that trout frequent its waters, bass are not uncommon in sur- 
rounding lakes and the drainage is not into Red river: that the cost ot 
milling at the Little American mine is not given in the Minnesota re- 
port as t^ l)er ton. Tt would appear that the preference of the term 
"l>edde<r' rather than "segregated" as applied to the veins in the green 
schist is not well founded, for as the writer himself states, the veins have 
prol)ably had an origin similar to that of the fissure veins and therefore 
are not of the nature of interstratified depnsita or beds, but rather formed 
by the action of segregation in ite broailest sense. The report as a whole 
gives a good idea of the geology and developments of this new district 
and will be useful to all interested in the region. 

The Ontario Bureau al Mines is doing a good work and doing it well. 
Many of our states could do worse than to copy the example of Ontario 
and establish a mining department which should combine under one 
head and in one report the branches ot niine inapection and the adver- 
tisement of the resources and industries uf the stale through competent 
reports. H, v. w. 

Sfifntifte Kenutta of llie Nete Siberia Islnu'ls E.riM''lllinn in the gears 
18H5 and ISHG, Part til: The Fosiil Ice Strata ami titeir Relationn to 
the Mammoth Remaina. *By Baron EDUAm> v. Ton,. (Memoirs of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences ot St. Petersburg, seventh series, vol. 
xui, no. 13, pp. vii. 1-86. with 7 plates and 17 figures in the text; 1895.) 
Underground strata ot ice are found in many localities of the tundras 
from the Yenisei river eastward about 2,r>(KI miles to Bering strait and 
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sea, and to Eechecholtz bay an<1 the Kowak and Yukon rivers in 
Alaska. These fossil at.'ouniulRtions nf ice, covered by a thin soil in 
which ocL-ur shells of Cyclas, Valvata, etc.. wood of alder, willow and 
dwarf birch, and abundant bones and ivory tusks of the mniiimuth are 
especially eitensive in the New Siberia islands. The great Lyakhoff 
island, havhiK an area of about 2,000 square kilomet«ra or TOO square 
miles, is wholly thus underlain by ice, excepting four granite peaks, and 
the foanl ice has a similar development in the more northern islands of 
this group. 

Baron Toll ascribes the thin overlying clay and sand to tbe aetion of 
wind and water ae eoliau and lacustrine depoeita: but it seems worthy 
of inquiry whether in the New Biberia islands and many other places 
they may not instead be derived mostly from englaeial drift which t>e- 
came superglacial by ablation of formerly higher strata of ice, as on the 
borders of the Malaapina ice-sheet south of Mt. Bt. Elias. In some lo- 
calitiee, as along valleys and avenues of drainage. Baron Toll considers 
the underground ice as remnants of frozen river waters during a former 
epoch of greater severity of cold, and there the overlying soil may well 
beoffluviatile origin: but on these islands he finds, by the granular 
structure of the ice, that it is derived from snowfall, being a remnant 
of a previous ice-sheet. Several views show marginal ice-cliffs on the 
Lyakhoff island having a vertical hight of about 60 feet, tapped by two 
or three feet of Boil, Likewise the description given by Dall for the ice- 
cliffs of Esuhecholtz liay in Alaska, comparing the texture of the ice to 
compacted hail, proves, as Baron Toll remarks and as was noted in the 
last April Ah. Geolooibt (vol. xv. p. 258|, that the ice there also is a 
remnant of an ice-sheet. In these places probably the overlying soil 
was englaeial drift in a formerly much thicker sheet of land ice, similar, 
to the Pleistocene ice-sheets of North America and Europe, though of 
smaller extent. 

The mammoth remains are never in the ice, but in frozen mud and 
sand be<ls distinct from the fossil ice maases and often overlying them. 
During a time closely following the Glacial period, a warmer climate 
than that of the present day prevailed in Siljeria and Alaska, enabling 
ahrubs to gruv two hundred miles north of their present limits, while 
herds of the mammoth uml woolly rhinoceros, both of which have since 
become extinct, ranged north to the Arctic sea. The mild postglacial 
climate may have been due tn a depreesion of the area about Bering 
strait, permitting a strong warm current from the Pacific to pass north 
through this strait. Its width now is 28 miles, with a nearly uniform 
depth of 21 to SS fathoms, and the present currents vary in direction 
with stages of the tides. A moderate subsidence, which is indicated by 
the raised beaches ut this region, aimilar to the subsidence of the drift- 
covered parts of North America and Europe during the Late Glacial or 
C'hamplain epoch, and probably contemporaneous with that epoch, 
seems therefore, in the opinion of the reviewer, to be the l>est explana- 
tion of the Siberian and Alaskan fossil remains of ice-sheets and of ex- 
tinct mammals. When the ensuing re-elevation, shutting away the 
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warm marioe eurreot, brouirht agaio hd aretiu climato, the meltiDg of 
the thick sheets of Innd ice, protected by their superglBcial drift, neariy 
ceased; and the mammoth and rhinoceros perished with cold and faun- 
g<er, although these species had endured io migratory herds the more 
severe Glacial period, which there apparently was characterized by the 
accumutation of numerous local ice-sheeta, occupying; hundreds or 
thousanda of square miles. Instead of merely ordinary winter storms 
and deep snowdrifts, to which Mr. Charles Davidson has attributed the 
eitinction of the mammoth and the origin of the underground ice (Q. J. 
G. S.. vol. .'JO, pp. 472-166, Aug., 1894), very important secular climatic 
changes, with ppeirogenic movements, seem to have occurred in aeeries 
approximately parallel with those of the Glacial and Recent periods on 
the opposite siden of the North Atlantic ocean. w. u. 

Farther Obnerrnt'umii iiiion tlieOrctirrfuce of Diamonds in Meteorite*. 
By O. W. HfNTiN(iTON. (ProteedingB, Am, Acad, of Artsand Sciences, 
new series, vol. xxi, 1891, pp. 204-211, with two plains. | lite investiga- 
tion here noted was made with fragments of the Cailon Diablo or Coon 
Butte meteoric iron, which was first described by Dr. A. E. Foote in 
the Proceedings of the American AasociatitHi for 1891 (vol. XL, pp. 279- 
283), and to which ulso attention has been directed, with careful instru- 
mental surveys, by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, as reported in the Am. GEOLoaitn" 
(vol. XIII, p. 115, Feb., 1891.1 Slany pounds of this iron were dissolved 
by the author, who thus obtained from it enough diamond dust to use 
at the Columbian Exposition for cutting and polishing rough diamonds. 
Only a few perfect crystals were found, these being of minute size, as 
about a hundredth of an inch in diameter. These observations seem 
well accordant with the theory of the late Prof. H. Carvill Lewis con- 
cerning the origin of diamonds, and he had actually predicted in 1886 
that diamonds would lie discovered in meteorites. w. ir. 

The Eroniiw Artiiiii <•/ Ite. By G. E, Culvbh. (Trans., Wieconsin 
Acad, of Sciences. Arte, and Letters, vol. x. pp. .339-366, April, 1895.) 
The opinions of many European and American geologists are here re- 
view'ed, and the author records his own obBervations of striated boulder 
pavements, where depositn of till have suffered glacial erosion near Big 
Stone City. South Dakota, and on the Big fork of Rainy river in north- 
ern MinneBota. He concludes that the efficiency of ice to excavate rock 
basins has been greatlj' overestimated. Indeed ho thinks that after 
the many years of discussioii of this question, " not a single case of a 
lake Itasin which can l)e proven to have been made by ice action has 
l)een discovered." w. f. 

Thf Dunitioii of Niogaio Fiilh miil the Hisiory of the Gi-eal Lakes. 
By J. W. Spenceb, (Pages 126, with five plates and 27 figures in the 
text, forming the second part of the Eleventh Annual Report of the 
CommisaionerH of the State Reservation iit Niagara, for the year 1894, 
Albany. 1895: also published, at the price of 81. in the Humlioldt Li- 
brary serii-s.) Nine papers relating to the Laurentian lakes and Niag- 
ara falls, published by Pri>t. Spencer within the past six years in the 
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Bulletin of the Geological Sooiety of America, the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society of LoodoD, and the American Journal of Science 
are here collected to give in one publication the results of hia extensive 
ezploratioDS and studies in this district. With these be might well have 
included also his earlier paper on the "Discovery of the Preglacial Out- 
let of the Basin of tiake Erie into that of Lftke Ootario, wiUi notes on 
the Origin of our Lower Great Lakes," from the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society (vol. xix, pp. 300-337, 1881). The chief 
outlines of the author's work, as given in these papers, have also been 
recently stated by him in the Amebicam Geologist (vol. xiv, pp. 288- 
301, Nov., 1S94). His estimatf of 32,000 years as the past duration of 
the Nia^rara river and falls seems, however, to the present reviewer less 
in accordance with the results of many investigations bearing on the 
duration of the Ice age and of the P(»tgtacial period, than the 7,000 
years which Gilbert estimated, with some considerations tending tA in- 
crease and others to reduce the estimate, in his American Association 
paper in 18B6. This question, and that of the Nipiaeing outlet from lake 
Algonquin, on which Prof. Spencer bases the tcreEiter part of his large 
estimate, have been considered in the American Geologist (vol. xiv, 
pp. 62-65, July, 1891), with the conclusiua that the volume of the Niag- 
ara river has been nearly as now through all its history. w. u. 

Critical Perit>d» in the Hi»tory of the Eitrth. By Joseph LbContk. 
(University of California, Bulletin of the Department of Geology, vol. i, 
pp. 313-336, August, 1896.) This paper is a more full statement of the 
conclusions presented by the author two years ago in the World's Con- 
gressof Geologists at the Columbian Exposition, on the questioo, "Are 
there any natural divisions of the geological record which are of world- 
wide eitent?" An outline of that address was given in the Ax, Oeol- 
ooiST for October, 1893 (vol. xii, p. 272). Critical periods, havinfi; ex- 
ceptionally rapid evolution of new species of plants and animals, so that 
they mark the limits of the great geologic eras, are shown to be pro- 
duced by exceptionally great changes in physical gec^raphy, permitting 
migrations with adaptation to new environment, and by climatic 
changes, which compel migrations along north and south courses. The 
more rapid rat« of evolution gives rise to higher dominant classes, and 
the great changes brought by the dominion of man over the lower ani- 
mals and plants have led the author to name the latest and present 
grand division of geologic time the Psychozoic era. He would terminate 
Quaternary time at the end of the Glacial period, and would unite the 
Tertiary and Quaternary divisions of time as together constituting the 
Cenozoic era. By the epeirogenic movements inaugurating the Glacial 
period. North America and northern Europe were "certainly raised at 
least three thousand feet and probably much more;'' and at nearly the 
same time the Sierra Nevada, Wahsatch and St. Elias ranges were 
greatly uplifted by block -til ting. 

As the Glacial period marked the limit of the Cenozoic era, so the 
laramie period, with still grander epeirogenic and orogenic changes, 
the latter taking place especially along the Cordilleran or Rocky Uoun- 
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tain belt, ended the Meaozoic era; the PeraiiaD period, with the Appa- 
iBcfaian revolution, termioated Paleozoic time; aod the greatest of all 
the critical periods or revolutions divided the Archean and Algunkian 
«gea from the Cambrian. 

Although tho records of critical periods oa account of the great geo- 
graphic changes and UDCooformity of the rock aeries are principally lost, 
these periods are believed to have been of long duration. Their changes 
of organic forms were not simultaneous everywhere, but rather were 
propogatod from place to place by waves of migration, which may have 
reached far beyond the limits of the phyncal changes. w. o. 

Ueber einige Fixchivtle dea uorddeutgtlten und bdhmiachen Devon». 
By A. vow EoENEN, (Abhandl. der Konigl. Geseltsch. der Wissenach. 
zu Qottingen, vol. 10, pp. 1-3T, pis. i-v, 1895.) In continuation of bisin- 
veatigation of the Devonian fishes of Germany the author here pub- 
lishes accounts of the following species: From the upper Devonian, 
CtenacanthMs f erectus, nov., CoceoKteua injiatus, v. k., Brackydirus 
earinatus, v. k., Aiipidiclh-ya ingens, v. k., AnomaKcthya acaber, v. k., 
Phatyaapia tenuis, nov. gen. et sp., Holoptychiua kayaeri, nov., Olyp- 
toUpU traquairi, nov., Rhixodopaia diaperta, nov.; from the middle 
Devonian, Dtnicthyt efelieniiU Kayeer, Macn>petalicthy» agastiei v. 
Ueyer., Oateotepis holtapfelt, dot.; from the lower Devonian, Maero- 
petalictkya prUmieniia Kays., Holopetalicthya novaki, nov. (staf^ F. 
Bohemia). i. u. c. 

Sur une FaunK dti aommet de la aerii rhinane., a Pepiiiaier, Oo4 et 
Tilff. By E. Katser. (Ann. de la Soc. g6o\. de Belgique, vol. xxii, pp. 
177-216, pis. i-iv, 1895.) The author describes a recently discovered Bel- 
gian fauna which he refers to the upper part of the lower Devonian. 
The aaaemblage of species is especially notable for the considerable 
number of lamellibranchiatee belonging to species and genera peculiarly 
American. "The American aspect which this fauna bears is one of the 
most interesting results of this work and is the foundation of a remark- 
- able distinction between the lower Devonian of Belgium and that of the 
Bhioe in which American analogies seem to be waoting. Belgium Is 
not unique in this respect. This American expreesion of the lower De- 
, vonian fauna reappears at the same horizon in the northwest of France. 

•• * ♦ The relations enisling, during the lower Devonian, between 
the basin of Belgium and the north of France and that of North Amer- 
ica are perpetuated to the close of the Devonian period as shown by the 
existence of American species of Aviculidee mentioned by Goaselet and 
Freeh in the upper Devonian of Belgium, although these apeciea are 
absent on the Rhine." t. u. c. 

The atone Indualry in 1894. By Wiluam C. Dav. (16th Ann. Bept. 
U. 8. Geol. Survey, pt. IV, 83 pp., 2 pis. 4-27, 1895.) It is with pleas- 
ure that we note the appearance of this pension of the resulte of the 
work on the mineral resources ftir the year 1891 before the end of 1896. 
(Part IV of the 16th Ann. Rept. of the Survey is entitled "Miners Re- 
sources <rf the United States, calendar year 1801.") In describing the 
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fitone iiidu9tri«« the difTereQt kinds of Btone noted are granite, marbk, 
HJute. sandahHie, limestone and bluaetone. Qranite includes all quar- 
ried igneous rocks, gneieaeH and crystalline schists. The total produc- 
tion of stone in the United States for 1894 was valued stover $37,000,000 
— a gain of about $3,500,000 over the total production for tbe previous 
year. A large number of statistical tables accompany the pai>er, and 
some information is given concerning the methods of quarrying and 
dressing the various stones. A locally interesting feature is a brief de- 
scription of the status of each kind of stone industry in each state. 

Mineral Product* of the United States, calendar year* 1885 to 189i. 
By David T. Dav, Chief of Division of Afinerat Resources. (U. S. Qeol. 
Survey; Washington, June 8, 18%.) On a large sheet, atraut 24 by 30 
inches, is presented a tabulated statement of the quantity and value of 
each mineral substance produced in the United States during the last 
ten years. The value of the total product decreased decidedly both in 
1893 and 18H. The total valuation in the latter year was $537,655,563, 
which is lower than the total valuation of any year since 188T. The 
greatest total production was in '93 when tbe valuation was $648,616,954. 

Opiniom Concerning the Age of tlte StO«.r Qiiartxite. [Abstract.) By 
Charles Rollin Keyes. (Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1894, vol. 2, pp. 318- 
222; 1S95.) A resume is given of the opinions of various authors re- 
garding this quartzite which was called "Siouz quartzite" Drat in 1870 
by Dr. C. A. White. It is of interest to note that Dr. F. V. Hayden 
seemed inclined to the view that the age of this rock was post-Carbon- 
iferous and perhaps Cretaceous. The general consensus of recent opin- 
ion regarding thiB quartzite is that it is of pre-Cambrian age; it is 
placed in the middle division (Upper Huronion) of the Algonkian in re- 
cent publications of the United States Geological Survey. Prof. N. H. 
Winchell has been about the only one lately to entertain a different 
opinion and be has in several papers uniformly placed it in the Cam- 
brian. In the present paper tbe author states that the fossils (a brach- 
iopod and a trilobite) found in the Sioux quartzite are generally re- 
garded as not of organic origin. The reviewer does not understand that 
this is the cose with the brachiopod [Lingula eatumet,) which seems to 
be generally acknowledged as a fossil. He understands that both 
Messrs. Walcott and Van Hise are agreed as to ite organic origin; the 
latter writes: "In the Siouz quartzites one generally accepted fossil has 
been found by N. H. Winchell." (Bull. 86, U. S. Geol. Survey, p. 194.) 

Dr. Keyes entertains some doubt as to the pre-Cambrian age of this 
quartsite. In his closing paragraph, after a personal examination of 
many uf the principal outcrops, he states "that it must be confessed 
that notwithstanding strong preconceived notions regarding the great 
antiquity of the Sioux rock, faith in ite very old age was considerably 
shaken * « * • • Regarding the age of the Sioux formation, it may 
be said that while it should be considered as pre-Cambrian in age — ' 
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until indisputable evidence is produced to the contrary^there exiata 
now a certain element of doubt concerning the accuracy of this view." 

Veber itoxiarchaiBchen Orantt von SHlilelma in Nortoegen and After 
da» VorltcimnieA von ». g. Corrotionquarz in Qneigeii itnd Oraniten. 
By Otto NoBDEnaiuoLD. (Bull, of the G«ol. Dept. of the Univ, of Up- 
sala, vol. II, pt. 1. DO. 3, pp. 118-128, 1895.) The dlHtrict of Sulit«lma, 
in 68° N, Lat., and on the border between Sweden and Norway, has 
been the subject of careful research by a number of geolt^iats on ac- 
count of the occurrence there of rich copper oree. Occupie<l with sim- 
ilar research, the author had opportunity to study a granitic rock, in- 
tereBting on account of its occurrence in the form of a laccolitic lens 
included l>etween the mica Hlates, having a length of more than five 
Inlometere and a breadth of at least 1,200 meters. The age of the 
schists is not known with certainty, but muet be considered as post- 
Archean and pre-Devonian. Though the granite (as well "im Hangenden 
ats im Liegenden") very rarely and in small degree traverses the schists, 
it must be considered as younger and not cotemporary with them. Now 
it is interesting that, while all Swedish granites of post-Arcbean age 
when occurring in undisturbed positions are very well characterized, 
this rock — a porphyritic mica -granite, more or less gneissoid — much re- 
sembles the old Arcbean granites. The same appears to be the case 
also in other parts of the mountain districts in Scandinavia where gran- 
ites occur in the same position. The author concludes that they have 
alt been intruded simultaneously with the folding of the rocks and the 
forming of the mountains, and have therefore obtained their layer-like 
position and their aspect of greater age. 

An interesting feature in all these rocks is the great development of 
the structure, described by Fouqu4 and Michel 'Wvy under the name 
"quartz de corrosbn," conMsting of complex aggregates of quartz and 
feldspar, similar to the granophyric structure but distinctly different as 
the included quartz individuals are always limited by bent and curved 
lines. The author has studied this structure in a number of rocks and 
has found it very common in gneisses, but rather rare in eruptive rocks 
where it occurs only in rocks altered by dynamic action, it therefore is 
probable that it has always been formed in connection with dynamic 
metamorphism. The author has since seen in Paris, in the collection 
of Prof. A. Lacroix, a granitic rock of post-Carboniferous age from the 
Pyrenees, which, having taken part in the fornung of mountains, is 
wonderfully like the rock from SuUtelma and shows the same structure. 
It is of great importance to distinguish the structure here mentioned, 
occurring in gneisses and altered granites, from the granophyric struc- 
ture found probably only in igneous rocks. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Ooveriiinent and State Report*- 

U. S. G«ol. Survey, Uth Ann. Rept., 1882- "OS; pt. I, 321 pp., pi. 1. 
1883; pt. II, sx and 597 pp., pU. 2-74, 1894. Pt. I. -Report of the 
Director, J. W. Powell; Admin ietrative reports. Pt. II.— Potable 
waters of eastern United Slates, W J McGee; Natural mineral waters 
of the United States, A. C. Peale; Results of etream measurementa, 
F. H. Newell; The laccolitic mountain groups ot Colorado, Utah and 
Arizona, Whitman Cross; The gold-silver veins of Ophir, California, 
Waldemar Lindgren; Geology of the Catoetio belt, Arthur Keith; Ter- 
tiary revolution in the t^ipography of the Pacific coast, J. S. Diller; 
The rocks of the Sierra Nevada, H. W. Turner; Pre-Cambrian igneous 
rocks of the Unkar terrane, Grand Canyon of the Colorado, Arizona 
(with notes on the petrographie characters of the lavas, J. P. Iddings), 
C, D. Wslcott; On the structure of the ridge between the Taconie and 
Green Mountain rangea in Vermont, T. N. Dale; The structure of Mon- 
ument mountain in Great Barrington. Massachusetts, T. N. Dale; The 
Potomac and Roaring Creek coal fields in West Virginia, J. D. Weeks, 

Geo). Survey Canada, Palaeozoic Foesile, vol. 3, pt. 2, pp. 15-123, pis, 
9-15, Sept., 1895. Revision of the fauna of the Guelph formation of 
Ontario, with descriptions of a few new species, J. F. Whiteaves; Sys- 
tematic list, with references, of the fossils of the Hudson River or Cin- 
cinnati formation at Stony mountain, Manitoba, J. F. Whiteaves. 

U. 8, Geol. Survey, Bull. 118. A geographic dictionary of New Jer- 
sey, Henry Gannett. 131 pp.. 1894. 

U. 8. Geol. Survey, Bull. 119. A geological reconnoissance in north- 
west Wyoming, G. H. Eldridge. 72 pp., 4 pis., I8&1. 

U. S. Geol. Survey, Bull. 120. The Devonian syetera of eastern 
Pennsylvania and New York, C. S. Prosser. 31 pp., 2 pis., 1801. 

U. S. Geol. Survey, Bull. 121. A biblioKraphy ot North American 
paleontolc«y, 1888-1893, C. R. Keyes, 251 pp., 1894. 

U. S. Geol. Survey, Bull. 122. Results of preliminary triangulation, 
Henry Gannett. 412 pp., IT pis., 1891. 

U. S. Geol. Survey, Mon. 23. The geology of the Green mountains 
in Massachusetts, Raphael Pumpetly, T. N. Dale and J. E. Wolff, 
xiv and 206 pp., 23 pis., 1894. 

U. S. Geol. Survey, Mon. 24, Molluscs and Crustacea of the Miocene 
formations of New Jersey, R. P. Whitfield. 193 pp., 24 pis., 1894. 

Iowa Geol. Survey, 3d Ann. Rept, 1891, 467 pp., 11 pis., maps, 1S95. 
Geology of Allamakee county, Samuel Calvin: -Geology of Linn county, 
W. H. Norton; Geology of Van Huron county, C. H. Gordon: Geology 
of Keokuk county, H. F.Bain; Geology of Mahaska county, H.F.Bain; 
Geology of Montgomery county, E. H. Lonsdale. 

Coniision Geologica Mexicana. Expedicion cientiflca al Popocate- 
petl, J. G. Aguilera and Ezequiel Ordoftez. 18 pp., C pis, 1 section and 
a geological map; Mexico, 1896, 
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JI. Proceedings of Seienfiflc SocietieH. 

TrauH. Boy. Soc. Cnoada, 1891, vol. 12, 1896. The Potsdam and Cal- 
ciferoue formations of Quebec and eastern Ontario, E. W. Ells; 
L'eboulia de St-Alban, Mgr. Laflamme; Synopsis of air-breathioK 
animalB of the Palteozoic id Canada, J. W. Dawaon; On the organic- 
remains of the Iiittie River group, No. II, G. F. Matthew; On the organ- 
ic remains of the Little River group. No. Ill, G. F. Matthew; The 
tosaii cockroaches of North America, 8. H. Scudder. 

Trans. Wiscoiisin Acad. Sci., Arts and Letters, vol. 10 (189*1895). 
1895. Some New Jersey eskers, G. E. Culver; Geology of Couanicut 
Island, R. I., O. L. Collie; The erosive action of ice, G. E. Culver; 
Bowlder trains (rom the outcrops of the Waterloo quartzite area, I. M. 
Buell; The nrigiD of the dells of the Wisconsin, C. R. Van Hise. 
HI. Papem in Scientific Journals. 

Ottawa Naturalist, Sept., 1895. Crystals, W. F. Ferrier. 

Science, Sept. 20, 1895. Current notes on physiography (XVIJ, W. 
M. Davis. 

Science, Oct. i, 1896. A new Juraaeic pleeiosaur from Wyoming, W. 
C. Knight. 

Science, Oct. 11, 1B95. Some notes an Darlington (S. C.) "bays," L. 
C. Glenn. 

Science, Oct. 18, 1885. Geolc^y at the British Association, W. W. 
Watts; Current notes on physiography (XVI), W. M. Davis. 

Eng. and Mining Journ., Oct. 19, 1899. Notes on Arizona geology, 
T. B. Comstock. 

American Naturalist, Oct., 1896. The first fauna of the earth, J. F. 

Amer. Joum.Sci., Oct., 1896. Occurrence of copper in western Idaho, 
R. L. Packard; Igneous rocks of the Sweet Grass hills, Montana, W. 
H. Weed and L. V. PiraeoD: DistributioD and secular variation of ter- 
restrial magnetism. No. 3, L. A. Bauer. 

Journ. of GeoL, Sept. -Oct., 1895. James Dwight Dana and his work 
as a geol<^ist, H. S. Williams; Glacial and interglacial deposits near 
Toronto, A. P. Coleman; Origin of certain features of coal basins, H. 
F. Bain; Preglacial gravels on the quartzite ran^ near Baraboo, Wis., 
R. D. Salisbury: Glacial studies in Grwmland IVII), T. C. Chamberlin; 
The claBsitlcatioii of the upper Palsozoic rocks of central Kansas, C. S. 
Proseer; Summary of current pre-Cambrian North American literature, 
C. R. Van Hise. 

IV. Excerpts and Individual Publicalioni. 

The production of tin- in various parts of the world, C. M. Rolkei. 
16th Ann. Rept. U. S. Geol. Survey, pt. 3, 88 pp., pi. 19, 1895. 

The stone industry in 189*, W. C. Day. Ibid., pt. 4, 83 pp.. pis. M- 
27,1895. 

ReconnaiSB&nce of the gold fields of the southern Appalachians, G. F. 
Becker. Ibid., pt. 2, 86 pp., pis. 1-3, 1896. 

Report on the New Red of Bucks and Montgomery counties, B. S. 
Lyman. Geol. Survey Pa., Summary Final Eept.. pp. 2588 26.18, pis. 
600-611; author's ed., 1895. 
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The orgKoizatioDS and resulbi of a state Keol<^cat surrey, C. R. 
Kejres. Mo. Geo). Surve}'. vol. 8, pp. 13-79, 1895. 

The crjrBtaltine rocks of HisBouri, £raamuB Uaworth. Ibid., pp. 81- 
aaS, pis. 1 30. 1895. 

A dictioDBry of altitudes of Hissouri, C. F. Marbut. Ibid., pp. 227- 
316,1895. 

CharacteristicB of the Ozark mouataiiis, C. B.Keyee. Ibid., pp. 319- 
802.1805. 

The Coal Measures of Missouri, G. C. Broadheod. Ibid., pp. .166-396, 
1896. 

Two Dew Cambriau graptolites with Dotes on other species otOrapto- 
titidn of that age, G. F. Matthew. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., rul. 11, pp. 
S62-273, piB. ia-49, 1896. 

Ijakes of North America, a reading lesson f<H' students of geography 
and geokigy, I. C. Russell. 8 vo, pp. xi and 125, 23 pb.; Boston, Gina 
A Co., 1895. 

Occujrrence of tellurium in oxidized form aaaociated with gold, Rich- 
ard Pearce. i pp.: read bef<we the Colorado Sci. Sdc., April 1, 18S6. 

The soils ot Tenas^ a preliminary statement and claasificatioD. E. 
T. Dumble. Trans. Texas Acad. Sci., pp. 25-60, 1 map, 1896. 

Notes on the Texas Tertiaries, E. T. Dumble. Ibid., pp. 23-27, 1894. 
V. Proceeding* of Scieniific Laboratoriea, etc. 

Field Columbian Museum, Publication 3, Geol. 6er. vol. 1, do. 1. 
Handbook and catalogue of the meteorite collection. O. C. Farrington. 
Pp. 1-66, pis. 1-6, Aug., 1896. 

Memoirs Am. Museum Nat. Hist., vol. 1, pt. 2. Republication ot 
descriptions of fossils from the Hall collection in the American Museum 
of Natural History, from the Report of Progress fur 1861 of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Wisconsio, by James Hall, with illustratione from the 
original type specimens not heretofore figured, R. P. Whitfield. Pp. 39- 
74, pis. 1-12, Aug. 10, 1S»5. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



The Sol-rce of the Mississippi. The attention of geograpliers has 
recently been called frequently to this subject through the widely pub- 
lished claims of captain Willard GlaKier. Many have questioned the 
justness ot these claims, and the Minnesota Historical Society author- 
ised a careful survey under its auspices. The result was published by 
the state, as one of its volumes ot "Col lections, " in which, written by 
Mr. J. V. Brower, the claims of Glazier were not admitted. This volume 
embraces a very full discussion of this question, with maps and other 
illustrations. 

lately captain Glazier has revived his side of the discussloa* in a 
finely illustrated book ot over 50t) pages. 

In this new volume he strongly insists on the verity of his discovery 
and the justness of his claim that lake Glazier is the true sovrce of the 

'Headiratert i,f IIk llfnlulppi. Rand, McNallr A Co., Chicago and Neir lork, ISM. 
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MiB^sBippi river, and he has the testimony of bis 14 compoDions, both 
joiot aod individual, supportiog him in his claim. Aa the case is pre- 
eeated hj him he makes a strong showing and one that will be apt to 
influence ge«^p«phers in his favor. 
It seems the eseeDtial points at issue are: * 

1. Ib the Nit-oUet creek lonffer or shorter than the newly described 
creek "EicelBior," which feeds lake "Glazier?" 

2. Can Glazier be considered the discoverer of the lake which he has 
named after himself? 

Id respect to the first, it should be stated that, as it now appears, 
neither Schoolcraft, nor Nicollet, nor Chambers ever saw the creek that 
enters Itasca lake from Elk lake (Glazier lake). Glazier seems to be 
correL't in making that claim. It is overgrown with rushes at its mouth, 
and ite debouchure is not at the head of the main valley. Nicollet creek 
is so plainly that which drains the principal valley that the existence of 
another creek uniting with this valley at a mile or so further northeast 
was not suspected and has remained unknown to geographers. This 
superiority of the Nicollet creek as the drainage course of the main val- 
ley is evidenced in the difference in size of the two creeks. Glazier him- 
self states that the Nicollet creek at its mouth is 10 feet wide and SJ^ 
feet deep. The creek that drains the Elk Lake valley is stated by him 
to be 7 feet wide and 3 feet deep, by which it appears, on his own state- 
ment, that nearly 20 per cent, more water would be discharged by the 
Nicollet creek than by the creek that drains Elk lake. This is on the 
supposition that they have the same velocity, but judging from the 
descriptions the Nicollet creek ia much more rapid than the Elk Lake 
creek, and may reasonably be supposed to carry twice as much water. 

The gathering ground of the waters that feed Elk lake and enter 
Itasca lake by way of the outlet of Elk lake is stated by Glazier to ex- 
tend southward from Itasca lake 14,106 feet. The same extension for 
the waters issuing by way of Nicollet creek is given by Glazier at 7,307 
feet. Thus the greater creek has. by his showing, the smaller valley 
and the shorter course, and the lesa importance as a tributary of the 
Mississippi. It seems questionable whether, whatever the relative im- 
portance of these creeks, a creek having in August a width of 10 feet 
and a depth of 2^3 feet, could be said to extend, for Its source and sup- 
ply, only to the distance of a mile and three-eights from itedebouchure. 
If it there bo found issuing from a "spring" it would he the prompting 
of a truly scientific minil, in pursuit of the source of the Mississippi, to 
look a little further. It on further search be should find a stream dis- 
appearing, at a short distance up the valley, by entering into subterra- 
nean passages, it would be almost impossible for him not to assign that 
as the source of the water issuing at the "Bpring." 

It should also l>e Btated, in respect to the first of the considerations 
mentioned, that such has be«D found to be the case, by more than one 
observer who has descriljed the waterH of Nicollet valley. Nicollet creek 
runs through a succession of small lakes, marnhes and subteriancan, at 
least noo-vieible, passages, which have been described as constituting 
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-one valley, whose draioage, greatly obstructed by peaty accumulations 
and hid horn sight, really should be called one atream. This is the viev 
that has been taken by the MiDDesota IIiHtorical Society, under the 
guidance of Nicollet and after tbo careful survey of Mr. J. V. Brower, 
BUperiotoDdent of Itasca state park. Mr. QIazier, however, in his late 
publication traces Nicollet creek only up to the great "spring, " thus, 
giving it only a length as stated of 7,307 feet. On the contrary it may 
be recalled that in northern Minnesota such obstruction of the courses 
of streams is not uncommoD. Th? writer has known many instances. 
Bt^s sometimes cover the direct drainage courBes of BtreamSi and on 
these Ix^ bushea of considerable size are sometimes found growing. 
Streams disappear in such places, but they reappear at lower points. 
The St. Louis river, which enters lake Superior atDuluth. was formerly 
permanently hid from sight for the greater part of a mile in the vicinity 
of Cloquet, by passing under floating vegetable matter, a veritable raft, 
on which grew small birches and willowa. All atreams which drain a 
rich country in which vegetation ia abundant and easily detached are 
liable to such interruption, or to such "subterranean" passages. Such 
accidente do not destroy their identity and cannot lie said to termi- 
nate their courses aa continuous atrpams. It appears, according to all 
the testimony, that Nicollet creek auQers such obscuration. If it be 
allowed its legitimate southward extension, according to Mr. Brower, 
its extent is considerably more than the extent of the valley drained 
by Excelsior creek. Mr. Glazier entirely ignores the upper portion of 
Nicollet creek. 

In respect to the second question. Can Glazier be considered the dis- 
coverer of the lake to which he has given bis name?, we can but answer 
iVo. It is a lake, of large size tor the nature of the surrounding coun- 
try, and it is very singular that neither Schoolcraft nor Nicollet ever saw 
it. They had Indian guides and were in search of the same end -the _ 
source of the Miaaiasippi -but they were not conducted to it. On the 
other hand their guides led them to the Nicollet valley. But in 1875 
this lake was discovered and its size was mapped by the officers of the 
United States land survey, under direction of Gen. J. H. Baker, of St. 
Paul. It was given the name which was current, viz., Elk take,* and 
AS such it appears on the government plats. It has been supposed also 
that JuliuB Chambers entered the same lake in 1872, but Mr. Glazier 
makes it to appear quite doubtful, showing that tbe description given 
by Chambers applies better to one of the lakes of Nicollet creek. How- 
ever, that Glazier was antedated, by six years, by the U. S. Government 
surveyors even Glazier himself does not deny. Ho bases his claim to 
priority on the ground that their business was not to seek the source of 
the Mississippi, and that they did not trace out its feeders, and that 
they did not publish their exploite in a manner coaitnenBUrate with 

The tilntement has been made, appBrentlr od llie autborltl ot Schoolcrafti tlint 
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tbeir importauue. Should it be decided that these defecta really annul 
their priority of discovery, there ia no doubt that Glazier's claim would 
at once be admitted. 

Mr. Glazier's second volume is a very creditable production. Itia 
probable that, hod hie first volume been ieaued with as close an adher- 
ence to fact and with as careful regard to the righta of earlier author- 
ship, and to the usages of good literature, it would have received better 
acceptaoce. There are eerious defects in this, of which it ia here only 
necessary to mentioo one on page 270, in which the author speaks of 
Prof, A. Raodall as being connected with "the Geological Survey of 
Minnesota" before Minnesota was yet a state- 
All in all, the author, on the basis of the facta which he himself pub- 
lishes, con hardly be admitted to have established his principal thesin,. 
viz., that he discovered the true source of the MiasiaBippi in 1881. If the 
true source tie not Itasca lake, it must be either the head of Excelsior 
or of Nicollet creek, and of these Nicollet creek has the stronger claims. 
If, however, we admit that it be Eicetsior creek, that has but recently 
been fully defined. If Elk lake be supposed to have the honor of stand- 
ing at the source of the Mississippi, that lake was surveyed and mapped 
HX years prior to Glazier's visit. N. H. Wihchell. 

Warm Tempebate Vbggtatioh nbab Glaciers. In the July number 
of this magazine (pages G5, 66) Dr. George M. DawBou supposes that, ir 
the ice-sheet still remained over the country north and northeast of To- 
ronto and lake Ontario when the iuterglacialbedBof the Don River valley 
in Toronto and of Bcarboro' Heights were deposited, the district must 
have had "killing frosts nearly every clear night during the summer." 
Similarly Prof. A. P. Coleman asks, in the last number of the Journal 
of Geology (page 640), "Can any one Itelieve that meantime, while elms 
and oaks and maples, not to mention the papaw, were growingalongthe 
Don, the ice-field, with no lofty slopes to supply gathering ground for 
n^v^, was lurking a few miles off, reatiy to advance and overwhelm the 
deciduous forests?" 

To this inquiry the present writer replies. Yes, that he holds this as- 
the most probable explanation of the repeated accumulations of till 
above the stratified and fosailiferous beds; but No, concerning the ab- 
sence of lofty slopes, by which he thinks that the predominantly wast- 
ing ice border rose probably to the altitude of 5,000 feet within I(X>' 
miles from its edge while being dissolved by the warm Champlain cli- 
mate with somewhat lower altitude of the land than now. If the retreat 
of the ice-sheet from the northern United States and Canada occupied, 
as I think, some three to five thousand years, disappearing earliest from 
the upper Hissouri and MisHissippi basins, and latest from New Eng- 
land, the province of Quebec, and Labrador, the extension of a warm 
temperate flora and fauna could well keep pace with the glacial recesnon, 
so that, as on the waning Halaspina ice-sheet, a fiora like that of the 
same latitude to-day, and concomitant temperate molluscan and insect 
life, may well have thrived up to the very boundary of the ice, or per- 
haps in the case of the plants and insects even extending as in Alaska- 
upon the drift-covered ice border. 
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Darwin noted, in hie nwrative of the Toyago of the Beag'le. that gla- 
ciers in the fjorda of southern Chile reach down to the sea level within 
nine degrees of latitude from where palms Sourieh. Prof. W. O. Croabj' 
tells me of his obserrationB of fine orchards of cherries and other fruit» 
cultivated cloae to the limite of the lai^ local fields of ice and n^v^ in 
Norway, one of which has an area of about iiOO square miles. In the 
Alps the glaciers end onlj a few hundred feet from prodactive fields and 
gardens of flowers. Still more like the condition of North America and 
Europe during the recession of their Pleistucene ice-aheets is the vast 
fertile plain of India, enjoying a tropical climate, while within a short 
distance along its northern mde, and farther west and east for an extent 
of 1,500 mites, runs the almost impassable Himalayan range, with val- 
leys bearing glaciers and summits crowned with perpetual snow. 

The prosimity of the very cold Himalayas does not bring frosts to the 
□eighborioK tropical plain. In like manner the ice-sheet still lingering 
OD northern Ontario, New York, and New England, did not cause Si very 
frigid climfttc to prpvail in the winters, nor nights of frost in the sum- 
mers, on the winilward low region of the I«urentian lakes whence the 
ice had recently retreated. Wabreh Upham. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Oft. 10, 1»3.'i. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



Thouas James Slattbb, F. G. S., a geologist of Evesham, 
England, died on August 1st. 

Dr. Herman Crkdner has been promoted to a full prnfes- 
BOrehip of geology and paleontology at Leipsic, 

Mb. H. p. Pabmelss, a geologist of Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
is spending a few months in Charlevoix, Michigan. 

Dr. W. S. Strokg, of the University of Colorado, has ac- 
cepted the professorship of physics and geology in Bates Col- 
lege. 

Db, Chables R. Keves, st-ate geologist of Missouri, and Mr. 
H. Foster Bain, assistant state geologist of Iowa, recently 
spent a few days in Minneapolis. 

Dr. F. W. Sasdeson, who has been engaged during the pant 
year in the study of paleontology at the University of Frei- 
hu^. has returned to his home in Minneapolis. 

Ms. W. N. Ukrriah, of Milwaukee, and Mr. J. Parke 
Chamming, of New York, have returned from an extended ex- 
amination of mineral lands in northern Minnesota. 

Dr. H. J. Johnkton-Lavis, in the September number of the 
Scottifih Geographical Magazine, prewnta an article on the 
Biology, agriculture and economics of Iceland. 

HENBr B. KuMMELL, Ph. D. (University of Chicago, 1895), 
has been appointed assistant geologist on the New Jersey Ge- 
ological Survey. His address is Trenton, N. J. 
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Mr. Edwin Goodwik, a graduate of the School of HineB of 
Columbia College, has beaa appointed profeBBorof miniagand 
ga.ilogy in the University of Idaho at Moscow, Idaho. 

Thb Bbitisr Association' fob thb AoTANCEMaNr of Science 
will hold its meeting for 1896 iu Liverpool. In 18ft7 the As- 
sociation will meet in Toronto by special invitntion from that 
oity. 

Sir William Dawson, in the October number of the Geolog- 
ical Magazine, presents the lirat of a series of papers entitled 
■'Review of the Evidence for the Animal Nature of Eozoon 
Canadense." 

Prof. Edward W. Clatpole, of Buchtel College, has re- 
turned home after a visit to England, during which he at- 
tended the meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Ipswich. 

Mr. a. U. Elfthan, of the University of Minnesota, has re- 
turned from a brief trip along the north shore of lake Superior. 
The special object of this trip was an examination of some of 
the well known anorthosites of the Keweenawan. 

The Mexican Cboloqical Commission, of which A. del Cas- 
tillo is director, has recently issued a pamphlet of 48 pages, 
with plates and a geological map, entitled "Scientific Expedi- 
tion to Popocatepetl," by Jose G. Aguilera and Ezequiel 
Ordonez, 

Dr. A. £. FooTE, of Philadelphia, died at Atlanta, Georgia. 
October Ilth. In 1876 Dr. Poote began to deal in minerals 
and scientific books and since then his business has grown to 
large proportions. The business will be continued under the 
management of Mr. Warren M. Foot*. 

James Carter, F. R. C. S., F. G. S., of Cambridge, England, 
died on August 8Xst. He was recognized as an authority on 
the fossil Decapod Crustacea ; for some time he was engaged 
in collecting materials for a monograph on that group, and 
has left his manuscript in an advanced state. 

Prof. Jobn Milne, the well known seismologist, announces 
that he has established a small station at ShidtF Hill House, 
Shide, Newpoert, Isle of Wight, for the recording of earth- 
quakes having an origin in distant localities. Communica- 
tions for the Transactions of the Scismologleal Society and 
for the Seismologieal Journal should be sent him there. 

Mr. Warken Upham, who has been engaged during the past 
half year as librariaD of the Western Reserve Historical Soci- 
ety in Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted a similar position as li- 
brarian and se<Tetary of the Minnesota Historical Society in 
St. Paul, to' enter on his duties there during the present month. 
This library is in the State House and has about 60,000 vol- 
umes, including sets of all the newspapers published in Mln- 
uiHota from their beginnings. 
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The Codkcil or the Geologicai. Societi of America has 
determined that the eighth winter meeting of the Society shall 
be held in Philadelphia, beginning on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, December 26th, 1895. More detailed information regard- 
ing the meeting will be sent to fellows in due time. 

M. Chables Bouchard han lately announced that he has 
examined spec troAcopic ally the gaees from three eulphurous 
springe in the Pyrenees and that in one he found the charac- 
t«riatic Hnea of both argon and helium, in one of helium alone 
and in a third helium and an unknown Bubetance character- 
ized by lines in the orange and red. 

"Tahles for the Determination of Uineralh by physical 
properties ascertainable with the aid of a few field instruments, 
based on the system of Prof. Dr. Albin Weisbach, by Fersifor 
FuAZER, Docteur ^s-Sciences, etc., etc. J. B. Lippincott Co." 
This book, printed first in 1874 and of which three editions 
have already been exhausted, is undergoing a thorough over- 
hauling for a fourth edition which will appear shortly and 
which will be reviewed in this Journal then. 

Dr. Gerhard Holm's article, "Om Didymograptus, Tetra- 
graptus och Phyllograptus," which appeared in Geologiska 
Forenigens i Stockholm Forhandlingar (Bd. 17, Hiifte 3, No. 
164, pp. 319-359, 1896,) and was reviewed in the American 
Geolooibt (vol. 10, pp. 68-59, July, 1896), has been translated 
into English by Messrs. G. L. Elles and £. M. K. Wood and 
is being published in the Geological Magazine. The first part 
appeared in the October number of that journal. 

Mr. C. p. Berket, instructor in mineralogy in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, ie at work on a detailed geological and to- 
pographical map of a district along the St. Croix river on the 
boundary between Wisconsin and Minnesota. Here occurs 
the well known unconformity between the igneous rocks of the 
Keweenawan and the overlying strata of the Upper Cambrian. 
Hr. Berkey expects especially to make a chemical investiga- 
tion of the diabases at this point, with reference to alteration 
products. 

The Brookltn Institutx of Arts and Sciences has issued a 
prospectus for lS9fi-'96 which gives preliminary announce- 
ments of lectures, courses of instruction, etc., for the year. 
Lectures are announced in geology, for the first Monday even- 
ing in each month, by Messrs. T. C. Mendenhall, R. S. Wood- 
ward, C. D. Walcott, J. F. James, C. S. Frosser, W J McGee, 
W. M. Davis and I>. S. Martin. In the mineralogical depart- 
ment the following gentlemen will lecture: Messrs. W. O. 
Crosby, S. L. Penfield, W J McGee and A J. Moses. 

Dr. Fersifor Frazer, who obtained the one hundred sub- 
scribers which were required in order to secure the geologi- 
cal map of Europe of the International Geological Congress 
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for the UniCed Sttttes with the sitme concession as to price 
which was enjoyed by the citizens of other "large countries" 
whose governments furnished subsidiea to the work, is in cor- 
respondBBce with the committee of publication, and hopes to 
be able to announce to the eurvivore of those subscribers in 
she next number of the Ahekican Geologist tlie manner is 
which their subscriptions should be paid and the separate 
'Copies distributed to their several owners. 

The Northwest Mininu Association met in the city of Spo- 
kane, Washington, October 2d, as stated in this Journal last 
month, at wliich time a permanent organization was effected. 
There was an interesting session of two days' duration, perti- 
nent subjects being discussed. The attendance was large, 
About three hundred delegates being present. The following 
named olBcers were elected: G.B.Dennis, president; A, P. 
Curry, flrst vice president: L. K. Armstrong, secretary; F. L, 
Kershaw, assistant senretary; W, J. C. Wakefield, treasurer. 
Several committees were also appointed, as were the second 
vice presidents. The meeting adjourned after the members 
had voted to hold the next annual meeting in Spokane next 
year on the same date, when a large and permanent ore ex- 
hibit will be arranged from all the districts of Washington. 
Idaho, Oregon, Montana and British Columbia. 

The Amekican Inhtitdtk of Mimi.vo Enoineers held its 
sixty-ninth meeting at Atlanta, Georgia. Eight days, from 
October 8th to 15th, were devoted to the meeting and to ex- 
cursions to points of interest in the vicinity of Atlanta. The 
following papers bearing on geological subjects were presented : 

The present development of Kold mining in the southern AppalacfaiaD 
fltatee. U. B. C. NrrzB and H. A. J. Wilkiks. 

'The gold recloDS of Georgia and Alabaina. W. M. Brewer. 

The mineral resources of northern Georgia and western North Caro- 
lina, W. P. BUKE. 

Kaolins and clays of the south Appalachian region A. J Holmes. 

Underground currents of drinking water. A. J. Uolues. 

Notes OD certain water -worn specimens, F. C. Holman. 

The geology of northern Georgia and Alabama. C. Willakd Hayes. 

Honazite depcaits of North and South Carolina. C. A. Mrtzobb. 

A section of Rich Patch mountain at Iron Gate, Va. E. J. ScHMrrz. 

The phoaphateB and marls of Alabama. EuuK-ve A. Smith. 

Precious stones of the South. Geo. F. Kukz. 

Chrome oree in the southern Appalachian region. Wm. Glenn. 

The eastern coal regions of Kentucky, Graham McFarlane. 

Onyx marbles. Courtney DeKai.b. 

Folds and faults in Pennsylvania anthracite be<lB. B. S. Lvma.n. 

The geological structure of the westernpart of the Vermilion ran^e 
of MinnesoU. H. L. Suythe and J. R. Fiwley. 

The form of fissure walls an aflected by eub-fissuring and by the Bow 
<ifrock. Wm. Glkmn. 
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[CbUUIAL rOINTH IN THE QGOLOGY OF THE LAKE SCFEBIUB HEUIUN. Nil. Ill.| 

COMPARATIVE TAXONOMY OF THE ROCKS OF 
THE LAKE SUPERIOR REGION. 

By N. H. WracHELt., MitincBDolis, Minn. 

It reinainB now, in concluding this review, to gather to- 
gether in a more eoneise form the viewn that have been |ire- 
sent«d, and to show what contrastB they preBpnt with the 
taxonomy of Messrs. Walcott and Van Hise. These geologists 
are not themselves primarily responsible for the elassifloation 
which they have adopted, although they construct their 
schemes and adjust their arguments: upon it. They inherited 
it from the Wisconsin survey in part and in part have allowed 
it to grow up from an artificial and fortuitous set of condi- 
tions arising largely from personal preferences and prejudices 
engendered by the literature of the last fifty years. It is 
probable that the understanding of the stratigraphy of the 
Lake Superior region, at the horizon of the lowest Paleozoic 
rocks, will serve in some measure, as in the understanding of 
the pre-Taconic, in applying the key to the stratigraphy of 
these terranes in the eastern part of the United States. The 
greater abundance of the superficial drift in New England, the 
greater complexity of the early folding and the consequent 
mctamorphism, the more limited scope of the early individual 
observations, the greater haste with which they were made on 
the crystalline and sub-crystalline rocks, and the active zeal 
of the observers to support jwrsoniil opinions, resulting in 
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partisan ami sometinu-s hostile sehools, did not facilitate the 
solution of tlie structural prnbieioH that confronted the geolo- 
gist at this horizon fifty years ago, but they all conspired to 
throw about the geology of the siib-Silurian for many years an 
impenetrable fog which no one was willing to attempt to 
pierce. Later these problems have arisen in the Lake Supe- 
rior region, under ditferent conditions, and they have been 
gradually iinfolding under the labor of numerous workers, 
spread over a much wider area and advancing with greater 
precision and deliberation, with ni(>re means at their disposal 
and better geological training to fit them for the task. If they 
have made more satisfactory headway, with more cooperation 
and harmony, it is because of different stimulants and more 
genial conditions rather than more skill or greater industry. 
Furthermore, they have had the experience of their predeces- 
sors, both as a guide and as a warning. 

The following table exhibits at a glance the contrasts that 
appear between the classification of Messrs. Walcott and Van 
Hisc and that nf the writer. The geologist who has followed 
the argument of these papers will have learned what are the 
main reasons for not accepting the taxonomy of the "('orrela- 
ticm papers" lately issued. If these objections are valid, there 
is a neccssitj- for revision and careful re-examination in the 
field at points where the crucial facts can be wen. 

There are two leading and fundamental differences between 
these classifications, which do not relate in the least to the 
question of nomenclature, although nomenclature may have 
been ime of the original elements predisposing one way or tlie 
other. These are : 

1. The existence or not of a great erosion interval between 
two sandstones, viz., between the upper member of the Kewee- 
nawan, which consists of red erosihle sandstones, and the bot- 
tom of the horizontal sandstone, which, excepting its basal 
conglomerate at overlap contacts, also consists of red erosihle 
shales and sandstones. 

2, The integrity or the dismemberment of the Keweenawan. 
In reference to the first, while it is not necessary to rehearse 

the argument in full, it may be well to repeat that 'all the 
non-conformable contacts of the horizontal sandstone on the 
trap of the Keweenawan, and also those on the quartzytes at 
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Baraboo, Wis., that have been appealed t<j, are more reasonably 
explainable on the hypothesis of u progressive subsidence of 
the region and submergence beneath the oeean, incident to an 
epoch of voluminous igneous tjeetion. Furthermore, this sub- 
sidence is not a hypothesis; it is proved. In that case there 
may have been no atmospheric erosion-interval, but, after local 
fracturing of the ocean's bed and the outpouring of lava, sed- 
imentation was n^sumed and resulted in alternating igneoue 
and clastic strata. Toward the end of the epoch of disturb- 
ance fractures occurred in some places without the issue of 
lava, while in other places lava was poured out in vast 
amounts. The former may be seen on the south side of the 
lake, as at Keweenaw point, and the latter in the Nipigon 
region. 

It might be remarked, in addition to the objectfons already 
urged against a great erosion- interval at this horizon, that, if 
the Lower Cambtian is entirely wanting in the Lake Superior 
region, the top of the pre-Cambriun there presents an anomaly. 
The top of the pre-funibrian is usually a very firm and even a 
crystalline rock. Its great age necessitates this — i. e., if the 
Cumbrian be not limited at the Olenellus. zone. Here, how- 
ever, the hypothesis of the Wisconsin survey, adopted by the 
U. S. Geological Survey, reveals the top of the pre-Cambrian 
as an erosible red sandstone with an upperJimit thatis wholly 
unknown, sometimes tilted and sometimes horizontal, its con- 
tact with the horizontal ('ambrian above nei-er hariiig her»- 
KKP/i. At the same time, the base of this erosible sandstone is 
equally elusive, sin<-c it vanishes in a mass of conformable 
eruptives, whose ap]}earance is so fresh that they have been 
classed as Mesozoic by several geologists. On so slender a 
thread does this imi>ortant hypothesis hang. 

In regard to the separation of the Keweenawaii system as 
defined by Irving, into three parts, Lower. Middle and Upper 
(lambrian, each marked by its eruptive rocks and character- ' 
ized by its own elastics, there seems to he not only much evi- 
dence, but even a necessity for such differentiation. No 
student of the geology of the Lake Sujierior region can avoid 
the conviction of something anomalous and bizarre in the 
composition and structural features of the Keweenawan as it 
has been described and mapped. Instead of the individual 
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Hnd simple entity which it appears to l>e, it is u complex sys- 
teiii. The difUculties of the region are great, but BufHcient 
hae been leHrned to warrant some leading dietinctione. The 
unique and definite eonception which may be derived from 
the published descriptions of the Keweenawan gradually 
crumbles away when one goes into the field and carefully notes 
the facts. He first experiences a profound bewilderment, 
from which he emerges witli sharpened eagerness to solve the 
conflict between his preconceived notionfl and the apparently 
anomalous facts. This pursuit, in the ease of the Minnesota 
survey, has been continued during several years. Occasion- 
ally new data have been discovered which have led tochanges 
in interpretation, imd later discoveries have necessitated still 
further improvements. No attempt has been made, however, 
until now to group the entire system in a consistent structural 
scheme. Even now the discussion is but partial and the 
classification provisional. It has yet to be rounded out with 
a fund of fact that cannot here be presented, and it may have 
to be still further changed, but as a classification it rests on a 
large amount of field work and of comparative study of the 
published literature. 

In concluding this series of papers it is interesting to note 
how beautifully the grand succession of geologic events in 
America in Cambrian time compares with the succession in 
Europe. Dr. Hicks has recently remarked as follows r" 

"niere can be no lioubt that the Renera Olenellux, Pfirniloaiides and 
OlettuK in the areas where they have l>een found to succeed each other 
in cunforniable sediments do mark very definite periods in the world's 
history: but such arbitrary lines are not natural, and we nmst expect 
to find from time to time that the iitiiit assigDed to a Renue will have t»» 
be extended as new areas are beinjt explored. Where a genus, which 
has been sufficiently abundant to characterize a main zone, disappears 
suddenly, there is usually sunie indication in the deposits of at least a 
slight physical cbanKe. At St David's this is particularly marked, for 
immediately below the lowest Paitutiu-idea horizon a fine conglomerate 
containing angular fragments of volcanic material occurs, and this I 
have taken as the boundary line between the Caertai tOlenelhm beds) 
and the overlyintt SolvB c/''ii((nii"((H and Piimdiuiilen beds). Again at 
the top of the Menevian, and separating it from the overlying Lingula 
flags lO/d'u.i beds), maSBivp ffcite succeed black slates and in these grits 
again we meet with volcanic muteriala. Were it not tor these changes 
c Rocks, Geological Magazine, dec. iv, vol. i, 
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I doubt not the genera would have a greater vertical range, and at cer- 
tain horizons also intermediate forms would be found. 

The succession of these three sub-fnunal zones has been 
we]l established in America. But the cuuse of the changes 
from one to the other has been problem at icH I. Ah indicated 
by Dr. Hicks, stich cause can be i^een in the nature of the sed- 
iments, where the strata are conformable, hut where they are 
entirely non-conformable at dehnite horizons it can he seen, 
especially in the Lake Superior region, in the succession of 
eruptive epochs whose activity is atlfsted not only by the 
fauna) changes but by the presence of the eruptive masses in 
great volume. 

The writer has been compelled to limit the present discus- 
sion lo the ro(.'kB that lie above the great n on -conformity at 
the base of the Taconie. To fully review the i-lassiHcation of 
the "Correlation papers" would require another series devoted 
to the Arfhean, in respect of which are inconsistencies and 
assumptions, iu the publicatious here reviewed, which can 
only be considered detrimental to the progress of geology. 
These chiefly center in and revolve about the introduction, 
the definition and the application of the term Algonkian, the 
whole constituting, in brief, one of the greatest mistakes of 
American olficial geology. With this brief expression of 
opinion, the writer is compelled to forego the discussion of 
this portion of the subject. 

JfiiinetijinlU, April J. 1895. 

SuppLKMENTABY NoTE. lu Writing (if thp Canadian localities of the 
Taconic eruptives Ivol. xv, p. 336, June, 18!)5|, by an unfortunate over- 
sight the earliest mentioD of the rocks of Mt. Stephen, and the erup- 
tives found therein, was omitled by the writer. 

The first announeement of Cambrian fossils from this region was 
made by Mr. H. H. Winwood (on the authority of Dr. Hicks) in the 
London Geolt^cal Magazine, May, 1885. The first dincovery of such 
fossils WHS made by Dr. G. M. Dawson, in August, 1884. These, as 
well as those afterwards collected during Mr. Winwood's visit <at the 
time of the British Aesociation excursionj, were exiimined by Mr. C. 
D. Walcott, who recf^nized Oleiii-llua gillH-rli and hniceUi and Olcn- 
oiden heriv. Publication occurred shortly afterward in the Annua) 
Report Geol. Sur. Can., 1885, (pp. 119B. i:{8B|. Mr. McConnell. there- 
fore, who collected later and more fully from the same place, knowing 
thiseariier announcement, was in no haste to place bis discoveries on 
record. 
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It is. further, of interest to Dote, that is the samo report (pp. iilB, 
157B, etc.), contemporaneous igneous rocks occur aniooK^ those strata 
in this part of the mountainB, thus adding another, iinil quite import- 
ant locality where in Canada a similar history prevailed. 

Still later, Mr. A. P. Low, of the Canadian survey, has made an 
important announcement (Summary report of operations of the survey 
for 18W, G. M. Dawson, director, Ottawa, 18K) ; reviewed in the Am, 
Geologist, Sept., 1890, p. 199). In the enurse of his nxploratione in the 
Labrador peniasuls, he discovered a great and hitherto unknown area 
of Taconic rocks, " extending north -northwest from north latitude 53 
degreee to l)eyond the west side of Ungava bay. These rocks are made 
up of a great thickness of congloroerateB, eandstones, slates, shales and 
limestones, together with intrusive igneous rocks. Their chief economic 
value is due to the immense amount of bedde<l iron ore found along with 
them. The ores are chiefly specular and red hematite, toRether with 
bede of eiderite or carbonate of iron . Thick beds of fine ore aasociated 
with jasper were met with in many places on bi^th the Un^ava and 
Hamilton rivers: and the amount seen runs up into millions of tons. 
Owing to their distance from the seaiioard, these ores at present are of 
little value. I>ut the time may come when they will add greatly to the 
wealth of the country." The reviewer adds: " The similarity of these 
areas with the valuable mining districts of northern Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota seems especially noteworthy," It seems likely, 
therefore, that, with the great Norian anorthoeytes for which Labrador 
is well known, that peninsula will yet develop into one of the interest- 
ing localities of Canadian Taconic rocks. comi>arable with the Tnconic 
of the Lake Superior region. 



The reader will please make the following e 






of 



papers: 

P, 299, vol. xv, seventh line from the top, for "distributed," read 
disturbed. 

P. ,301, vol. XV, seventh line from the top, for ".Adirondack," read 
Taconic. 

P. 18, vol. XVI, last line in the foot note, for " xiv," road xv. 

P. 150, vol. XVI, twelfth line from the bottom, tor "ever," read 

P. 210, vol. XVI, third line from the top, for ■■applicable," read 

P. 212, vol. XVI, between the fifth and sixth lines from the Ijottoni, a 
line has been omitted: supply, Keweenawan and the reildish sand- 
stone c)f the. 

7\,i-«, <h-t. ii:, I'm:.. 
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RIVER VALLEYS OF THE OZARK PLATEAU. 

By Obcab H. Hbbshkt. Freopori. III. 

In traveling over the Ozark plateau or ao-callsd Ozark 
luountainB in MisBouri and Arkansas, the writer was sur- 
prised at the comparative narrowness of the immediate valleys 
of the Btreams, and was led to make an investigation of the 
subject, of which the following observations and conclusions 
are the result. The study is far from complete, but it is 
hoped that this paper may contain some suggestions for 
future researches into the geomorphology of the Minei^sippi 
basin. 

The Ozark region hax been frequently described, and 
the majority of readers are doubtless ac.(|nainted with its 
topography. It is essentially a plain which has been elevated 
into a broad, dome-shaped "uplift," and subsequently it has 
been sculptured by erosion into very numerous deep and gen- 
erally quite narrow valleys, with narrow, steep-sided ridges 
between. The crest or water-shed of the plateau has mostly 
an undulating or moderately rolling surface, while the exceed- 
ingly hilly and mountainous country occupies the border por- 
tions of the uplift. The rock strata consist largely of roag- 
nesian limestones and intercalated sandstones of Upper 
Cambrian and Lower Silurian age, with cherty limestones and 
shales of Lower Carboniferous age resting on them toward 
the north, west, and southwest. The conglomerate sandstone 
of the base of the Coal Measures is also present, over the 
Burlington limestone, well within the limits of the uplift, as 
isolated remnants of a once more extensive formation. The 
dip of the strata is gentle and regular, so much so that they 
are perhaps more nearly horizontal than are the same form- 
ations in any other portion of the American continent, 
Thk Jura-('heta» eois Peneplain. 
It does not take the traveler in the Ozarke very long to dis- 
cover that nearly all the ridges rise to about the same hight, 
and that, were the intervening valleys filled up to the level of 
the hill tops, we should have a nearly level plain. On the 
hard Burlington limestone areas, one will frequently look for 
many miles across the country and see only, in appear- 
ance, a vast timbered plain, although it is one of the roughest 
regions east of the Rocky mountains. This ancient and 
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eroded plain in not confined to regions underlain by any one 
formation, but pHHeeti alike over Cambrian, Silurian, and Car- 
boniferous ctrutu: nor is it confined to the Ozark plateau, but 
descends by a gentle slope to the level of the upland country 
which surrounds the plateau on all siricH, excepting the south- 
cant. Thence it extends across the prairies, joining the 
similarly channeled plains of other uplifted tracts in the 
eastern portion of the continent; and westward it passes 
across the ('oal Measures untii it sinks under the Cretaceous 
strata of the Great plains. It is the Jura- Cretaceous pene- 
plain, which WHS produced by subaerial erosion during a long 
period approximately coinciding with the Mesozoic era. At 
or near the close of Cretaceous time the Ozarks did not exist, 
either as a plateau or mountains, but their present site was 
occupied by a low, marshy plain of very flight relief, prob- 
ably nearly at sea level. 

But there are, at widely separated intervals in the Ozark 
region, small hills and short ridges, which rise from twenty- 
tlve to fifty or i)erhaps (K-casionally one hundred feet above 
the level of the peneplain. They are generally composed of 
sandstone, and in the western part of the region are frc- 
([Tiently largely made up of coarse cohghunerate which belongs 
to the basal member of the Coal Measures. When of some 
material which powerfully resists erosion, they are steep- 
Kidi<l and «|uite prominent, affording extensive views over the 
surr<)unding country. These mounds and small ridges gener- 
ally occur on the watershed between the principal streams, 
but are also found far within the broken country, often stand- 
ing on the edges of the deepest valleys. 

The examples of these ridges and knobs which I have ex- 
amined particularly ace on the watershed between the Osage 
and Missouri rivers, on the crest or general watershed of the 
plateau between Lebanon and the Arkansas line, in the broken 
country of Barry and Stone counties, and beyond the Ozark 
upliftin western Missouri and southeastern Kansas. But from 
maps and other sources I learn that they are widely scattered 
over the Ozarks in both Missouri and Arkansas. Belonging 
to the same class are doubtless the "mounds" in Bates, Cass, 
Johnson, Lafayette, and other counties of western Missouri, 
descriWd by Broadhead as "ridges several miles long, and oc- 
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caeionally a single muund 80 or 100 feet above the lower 
plains, with an urea of probably half an acre on the suniinit. 
Other luoundp may be near, or distant two, five, or fifteen 
niileR. The visibly depressed or eroded area may be a (iris- 
moid 100 feet deep by five or ten miles in one direction imd 
twenty miles or more in another."* 

On the main watershed 1 find generally very long, HonietinieH 
narrow, and again broad ridges, which merge into the broad 
pli«in<tike country of the crest or, as it has been called, plateau 
portion of the Ozarks. Also from Scholten in Barry county, 
extending several miles toward the northwest, there is a nar- 
row ridge, composed of Carboniferous sandstone and conglom- 
erate, rising from 25 lo 50 feet above the surrounding upland 
country. This is entirely isolated, being distant about ten 
miles from the plateau country near Aurora. 

The mounds and short ridges here dis<'ussed may be speeifl- 
cally classed with the monadnocks of Sew Kngland; and 
they may be said to bear the same relation to the surrounding 
peneplain as do the "mounds" of the lead region of Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Illinois, Although much less conspicuous feiiturei? 
of the topography, their existence is ei|ually significant with 
the other members of the class named. 

There is another series of elevations on the surface of the 
Jura-C'retaceous peneplain. For examples of these I shall 
draw ehiefly from the counties of Barry and Stone, in the 
southwestern part of Missouri. The upland country here is 
composed of the hard cherty limestones of the Kinderhook and 
Burlington formations, which have resisted erosion better 
than the magnesian limestones to the east, and hence better 
preserve the original outlines of the peneplain. It has already 
been remarked that the hill-tops in the Burlington limestone 
areas rise to a nearly uniform bight. But close observation 
shows that the ancient plain thus represented is not now level, 
but rises xi-ry gently from the vicinity of the streams to the 
watersheds. The rate generallj' does not exceed a few feet 
per mile, and the exceedingly shallow basins thus formed are 
nearly imperceptible. Occasionally several streams head in 
some slightly undulating elevated tract of small extent, and 
Bow outward to all points of the compass. Such a tract occurs 

•American Grolocust, vol. xiv, p. 388, Dec., 1891. 
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«t the head of Pine run in Stone (•oitnty, and overlooks much 
of the surrounding country. It is composed of strutH yielding 
more readily to surface erosion than the Handstone ridge at 
Seholten, and hence in leps prominent. Its topography rePeni- 
bles that of the plateau country, of which it may be consid- 
ered an outlier. 

Only in one way can the st«ep-sid«d sandstone mounds and 
ridges have been produced, namely, by erosion. There are 
several ways by which the shallow basins on the peneplain 
may have been produced. Tiiey may be due to warpings of 
the earth's surface since the post- Cretaceous elevation of the 
Ozarks. Warping has certainly occurred over most of the 
Ozark region, but, in that particular portion of it under 
consideration, the strata arc so nearly horizontal that no 
great amount of warping can have occurred. Besides, the 
basins form such a regular system, and have such relation to 
the rocky strata under them, that some form 
instead of warping, will better explain all the phei 

These shallow bai>ins may be supposed to have been pro- 
duced by subai^rial erosion since the elevation of the pene- 
plain. The broader ridges are Hal-topped and quite regular 
in hight. They gently descend from the sides to the center 
of the basin. Now, surface erosion should be fully or nearly 
as much at the edges of the basins as iu the eenter. Where 
the edges are narrow, the effect on the streams on either side 
has been to depress them from 10 to 25 feet. But this is 
quite unlike the steady elope of a ridge from one end to 
another. Again, the centers of the larger basins are some- 
times 50 to 100 or more feet lower than the rim. Ordinary 
surface erosion in a hilly country could not be the cause of 
this. In short, it may be said that the theory of surface 
erosion sinee the elevation of the peneplain is inconsistent 
with the phenomena of the basins. 

One other hypothesis remains open for inspection, namely, 
that the almost imperceptible basins here discussed are the 
outlines of the hydrographic basins of the streams which 
flowed on the Cretaceous lowland plain. This hypothesis 
seems to explain all the phenomena. The baseleveling of 
the region was nearly complete. The rims of our basins 
occupy the situations of the dividing nols of the ancient 
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drftinuge system. The elevated tracts like that at tLe head 
of Pine run in Stone county, and the plateau country or erest 
of the Ozarke, wore the higher portionB of the plain, where 
the streams had their Hourccs, The short ridges and mounds 
above described were preserved from eroeion on account of 
the hardnefls of their Htrata, and were the only elevntions of 
any prominence on the ancient plain. 

Tektiaky Vallkys. 

The larger streanu* in the Ozark region are exceedingly tor- 
tuous and flow in comparatively narrow, sleep-sided valleys, 
trenched 200 to 600 feet below the level of the surrounding 
upland. The meanders of the streams are similar in form to 
those produced on broad flood-plains-, but in this case the 
valleys partake of the meandering course of the rivers, and 
there are practically no flood-plains, although generally » 
narrow tract of river swamp deposit spreads to a few times 
the width of the stream, and changes about from side to side 
as it is displaced by the river approaching the bluffs. 

These river valleys are compound, consisting of a small 
trough excavated in the bottom of a much larger trough or 
valley. The duplex form of the valleys is especially notice- 
able in the portion of the White river basin crossing the region 
of Lower ('arboniferous limestone. Standing on the edge of 
the higher upland, on the heavily timbered ridges of the ex- 
ceedingly rough country locally known as the Carney moun- 
tains, and looking south across the valley of White river, one 
sees a broad moderately rolling jilain, pleasantly diversified 
with cultivated lands and small tracts of timber, and bounded 
on the southern side beyond the Arkansas line by the pine- 
clad hills of the Eureka mountains. Far to the west is the 
still higher range of the Fea ridge, and scattered about in the 
cultivated lowland are timbered, cone-shaped hills or peaks, 
rising nearly or quite to the level of the surrounding moun- 
tainous tracts. Descending from the hills and traversing the 
lower but still undulating country, the traveler is surprised to 
And the White river occupying a small valley only four or Ave 
times wider than its stream bed, although trenched KM) or 
more feet below the level of the larger valley. 

In the smaller valleys of the region the contrast between the 
two troughs is not so prominent. Along the James river and 
smaller streams, such as Flat creek, the plane of demarkation 
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between the two troughs consists of persistent though some- 
what irregular terraces, known among the eettlers as "bench 
lands," which are found near the base of the valley slopes, fre- 
quently changing from side to side as the lower trough may 
approach one or the other of the older valley's borders. These 
"bench lands" are persistent throughout that district, and to 
some extent throughout the Ozarks. Starting near the head- 
waters of the streams, they first appear as a slight relief along 
the sides of the valley bottom. Thence, as the main valley 
deepens, they rise higher above its bottom and become broader 
and more prominent features of the topography. The town 
of Galena in St«ne county. Missouri, W mninly built on this 
terrace plane, and many of the farm huildingB along the Jnines 
river have been erected on its flat surface, especially where, at 
the intersection of valleys, it frequently runs far out in a |K>int 
or cape-like projection. At Galena and in all valleyH of that 
vicinity the hight of the terrace above the present streams nver- 
ages from 50 to fiO feet; but where it connects with the broad 
ancient valley of White river, its elevation is considerably over 
100 feet above the stnnni. Farther on down the latter valley 
in Taney county, Missouri, and in the portion of the Ozarks 
extending into Arkansas through which the White river flows, 
much of the country near the river, which is described as a 
very hilly upland, is in truth merely ii part of the upper 
trough or ancient valley that has been deeply excavated by 
subsequent erosion. 

When tirst observed by the writer, these terraces were 
thought due possibly to a diversity in hardness of the various 
strata of the bed-roek of the region. It was noticed that the 
valley above the terrace was excavated in the cherty shales 
and limestones of the Lower Carboniferous system, while the 
lower trough was trenched chiefly into the dolomites of the 
Ozark series. But a comparison of erosion forms in the east- 
ern Ozarks and the western portion of Missouri made it evi- 
dent that the Lower Carboniferous rocks were harder and 
less easily eroded than the strata of the Ozark series. Further- 
more, in tracing the terrace plane up the smaller valleys, it 
was found to be equally well developed after the Ozark dol- 
omites, or "cotton-rock," as they are locally denominated, had 
disappeared under the base of the valleys; and when these 
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terraces had been traced up over the Kinderhook shales onto 
the crinoidal limestone of the Durlington period, it became a 
certainty that the variable hardnens of the rock had nothing 
whatever to do with the formation of the terraces. After the 
upper trough i>r main portion of the stream valleys had been 
excavated to approximately itp present size and form, the 
entire region in which these terraces occur, which includes 
the Ozark plateau and much of the surrounding country, was 
elevated by an epeirogenic movement, which lowered the base- 
level relatively to the general surface, and permitted the 
streams to cut new valleys in the bottom of the older ones. 
Whatever movements may have subsequently affected the 
region, this elevation was to a certain extent permanent. 

Isolated remnants of what appear to be terraces occur at 
various hights along the hillsides far above the prominent 
terrace here described, but they are indistinct and unimport- 
ant, and no attempt has been made to correlate them. Some 
probably are due to difference in hardness of the rockn ; 
others may record slight movements of the region, while the 
remainder may have originated through variability in erosive 
power, to which all streams are liable. 

The problem of locating, among the periods of geologic 
time, the date of the epeirogenic elevatory movement to which 
the lower troughs owe their origin, is rather dllHcult at the 
present stage of the study. I will, however, endeavor to indi- 
cate my opinion on the subject, and will make use of several 
methods for determining the age of a valley. The first is by 
a comparison of valleys in the Ozarks with valleys of a known 
age in other regions: and the second is by the stratigraphic 
relations of the inclosed deposits. 

It is generally conceded that streams of nearly equal size, 
flowing with equal drainage gradients, through strata pre- 
senting the same resistance to erosion, will erode valleys 
approximately equal in size. Hence, also, nearly equal val- 
leys (all conditions governing their erosion being aboutalike) 
may be considered to have been formed in essentially the 
same length of time. I wish to apply this principle in roughly 
determining the age of the valleys in the Ozarks, and shall 
compare the valleys of three streams in Illinois, namely, the 
Rock and Pecatonica rivers and Yellow creek, with four 
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etreaniH in MisBouri, namely, the Osage river on tbe northern 
slope of the Ozark uplift, and the White and JanieB rivers and 
Flat creek on the southeastern slojie of the i<anie highland 
region. 

The ancient or Tertiary valley of the Kock river, which is 
utill occupied by this stream to the mouth of the Kii<hwuukee 
river, averages three miles in width and 160 feet in depth. 
The upper trough of the White river in Missouri averages 
perhaps three to five milew in width and 200 feet in depth. It 
will thus be seen that they sre approximately equal in size ; 
the amount of strata excavated by the White river is some- 
what greater than by Rock river, but at the same time the 
drainage area of the former above the point of comparison ia 
greater than of the latter.. I am not so well acquainted with 
the valley of the Osage, but know its ui»per trough to be sim- 
ilar in size to the Tertiary valley of Kock river. 

The Tertiary or preglaeial valley of the Pecatimica river in 
northwestern Illinois — a stream comparable in size to the 
James river in southwestern Missouri — is from one to two 
miles wide and averages 150 feet in depth. The upper trough 
(if the James river varies from a half mile to one mile in 
width, with an average depth of 200 feet. The Pecatoniea 
valley is thus somewhat larger than the upper valley of the 
James; but the former is excavated in softer strata than the 
latter, and apparently required about the same length of time 
for the performance of the work of erosion. 

Again, the preglaeial valley of Yellow creek in northwest- 
ern Illinois — a stream eomparablc in size to Flat creek in 
southwestern Missouri — is 8,000 feet in width and 150 feet in 
depth. The upper gorge or valley of Flat creek varies from 
one-fourth to three-fourths of a mile in width, and averages 
200 feet in depth. So they, likewiee, are approximately 
equal in size. 

Other valleys in northwestern Illinois and southwestern 
Wisconsin could be compared with valleys in the Ozark 
region with a like result. It is evident that as the valleys in 
the former region are about equal in size to the upper gorges 
or valleys in the Ozark region, when all the conditions of 
areas of drainage basins, drainage gradient, and rock strata 
are similar, they required about the same length of time for 
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their exfinniion. Now, the period of eniBion of the ancient 
valleyt! in northweBtern Iilinoi»< is limiti^d, lieing Fiubeequent 
to the period of (Jretaceous baHeleveling and previous to the 
gtaeiation of the region. In ehort, it corresponds to the Ter- 
tiary era, and I have referred to the valleys then eroded as 
Tertiary valleys. Similarly in the Ozark region the erosion 
of the upper troughs of the streams first began when the Jura- 
(.'retaceous peneplain was uplifted, and continued to the clost* 
of the Tertiary era. These troughs are the Tertiary valleys of 
southern Mi.'isouri, while the nearly imperceptible basins on 
the peneplain are the Cretat-eous valleys of the same region. 

CjUATERNAKY VaI.I.EYS. 

The Pleistocene gorge of (he Koek river below the nmuth of 
the Kishwaukee in Illinois ftrst came into existence on the re- 
treat of the first ice-sheet that had overrun what is now Il- 
linois, ajid it has been in proceBc of formation, at varying 
rates, ever since. But it was practically completed previous 
to the deposition of the loess of the Mifislssippi valley. It 
averages, in the portions which are strictly po8t-TertiHr\- in 
age, about a quarter of a mile in width and 76 to 150 feet in 
depth. The lower gorge or present valley of the White river 
is a fourth to a half of a mile in width, and averages in Mis- 
souri 100 feet in depth. The crosB-section of one is thus seen 
to be approxiniHtely equal to the other. Similar Pleistocene 
ro<'k gorges ()f the Pecatonicu river are an eighth of a mile 
wide and 60 feet deep. The lower trough of the James river 
near Galena averages a fiixth of a mile in width and 60 feet 
in depth. Pleistocene gorges in the Yellow creek valley are 
about 400 feet wide and 60 feet deep. The lower trough in 
the Flat creek valley averages 600 feet wide and 60 feet dee]i. 
It is thus seen that the cross-section of the lower troughs or 
immediate valleys of the Ozark streams is greater than of the 
Pleistocene valleys in northwestern Illinois, but the ditFerence 
is not very great in amount. 

It must l>e remembered, however, that the gorges of Illinois 
extend through only a comparatively small portion of a 
stream's course, while those of Missouri extend throughout 
the entire length of the stream. But since the Pleistocene 
valleys, although quite narrow as compared with the Tertiary 
valleys of the same region, are from three to twenty times us 
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wide «8 the prc«ient strennis, the greater {K)rtiiiii of the period 
of erosion is known to have been occupied by the stream in 
widening its valley by meandering and undermining its walls, 
which take plaee not more than a few times more rapidly in 
a short than In a long gorge. My observationH show that the 
croes-sectlon of a gorge does not depend so much on its length 
a» it does on the depth and on the nature of the roi-k, A 
i;omparlson of short valleys and ravines, having nearly equal 
drainage areas, of Pleistocene age in northwestern Illinnis, and 
of the age of the lower troughs in southern Missouri, shows 
that the latter are not many timet: larger than the former. In 
short, fn>m an examination of ail the phenomena in both re- 
gions, 1 feel safe in asserting that the lower troughs or preiient 
immediate valleys of the streams in the Ozark region have 
not required more than two or possibly three times as long for 
their excavation as the Pleistocene gorges and ravines of 
northwestern Illinois. 

The earliest known glaeiation of Illinois, although many 
times older than the last or that which formed the great mo- 
raine systems, was still perhaps nearer the middle than the 
beginning of the Quaternary era; and, as the erosion of the 
rock-gorges of Illinois has occupied perhaps three-fourths of 
the time since that first glaciation, its length is probably not 
over half tiiat of the Quaternary era. Therefore the period 
of erosion of the lower troughs of the Ozark region, if only 
two or three times as long, would correspond approximately 
to the whole of this era. This reasoning is far from conclusive, 
but, as I hope to show, there is other and even stronger evi- 
dence that the channeling of these valleys begun near the l>e- 
ginning of Quaternary time. 

Meandekino Courses or the Stkeams. 

The cause of the exceeding crookedness of the Ozark valleys 
has been much discussed during the past few years, two chief 
hypotheses being advanced. One attributes the interminable 
windings of the streams to the effect on them of syetems of 
joint planes developed in the Ozarks. While some of the 
minor crooks of the valleys may be due to this cause, I can 
And nothing but contradictory evidence in the application of 
this theory to the larger valleys. Slight anticlinals are locally 
developed in the Ozarks, but the streams maintain their 
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coiirees irrespective of their existence. The tlieory whicli 
seems mogt in accordHnce wjtii the known facte in that which 
attributes the crooks to the former meandering of the atreftins 
on H lowland plain. I have observed that the valleys endeavor 
to follow the lowest portions of the ancientCretaceous valleys 
or basins, which, as we have seen, supplied the conditione for 
the development of a most perfect system of meanders. The 
old Tertiary valleys are not nearly so crooked as are the 
streams at, the present day. In general, the windings of the 
CretaceouH ntreams, as revealed by the Tertiary valleys, were 
of greater magnitude than at any subsequent period, and wer& 
in proportion to the size of the stream. It is assumed that, 
following the post- Cretaceous elevation of the Ozarks — the 
most profound elevatory movement which has ever affected 
them, — the streams trenched their valleys in the positions 
which they had formerly occupied on the peneplain. After 
cutting to the new Tertiary baselevel they spent a long period 
in undermining the valley walls, until they had formed a new 
but much more circumscribed flood-plain, about which they 
meandered somewhat like the streams of the present day. 

As indicated by the lower troughs of the valleys, this late 
Tertiary system of meanders was less in" magnitude than the 
previous Cretaceous system. This may have been due either 
to the more limited area of the flood-plain or to a diminished 
supply of water, probably in part to both these conditions. 
We have now reached the second step in the production of the 
crooks in the present rivers, for the lower or Quaternary 
valley winds about within the very crooked Tertiary valley. 
The post-Tertiary elevation appears to have been sufUciently 
rapid to cause the streams to cut the new valleys exactly or 
nearly under their old courses. In the progress of time the 
streams had again cut to their new baselevel, and have since 
widened their valleys sufficiently to allow the formation of a 
new system of meanders, which, however, is very imperfect as 
compared with the previous ones. The streams are flowing 
from side to side of the valley, first undermining one bluflf 
and then the other, forming high mural precipices on the 
outer side of the curves and a comparatively gentle slope on 
the inner side. It is a system of meanders confined to too 
limited an area to give it free play, and were the rocky walls 
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removed it would probably be comparable in size to that of 
the Tertiary era, but not of the Cretaceous. Thie is the third 
and last step in the formation of the present courses of the 
streams, which, as mapped, may be considered to be the com- 
plex result of three distinct systems of meanders separated 
by wide intervals of time. 

Comparative Straightness of the Missouri Vallbt. 

The Missouri river flows across the northern edge of the 
Uzark uplift, but diit'ers from other rivers of the region by 
being comparatively straight, although above the region of 
the uplift it has a broad valley and meanders on a flood- 
plain. The immediate valley of the river, from near Boone- 
ville onward, varies from one to two miles in width, and is 
trenched below the floor of another valley several times as 
large. At Jefferson City the lower gorge is |)erhaps about 100- 
feet deep, and the rim of the upper gorge or trough lies a 
short distance south of the eity and is about 200 feet above 
the river. 

In explanation of the comparative straightness of the 
Missouri valley two principal hypotheses may be examined. 
The flrst is that it is due to a straightening of the river by 
the ice-sheet which once covered northern Missouri and 
advanced to the Missouri valley, yet apparently did not ex- 
tend beyond it in this region ; but the valley was in existence 
previous to the glactation of its northern side, as its relation 
to the drift shows, and was Just as straight in preglacial times 
as now. The other hypothesis is. I believe, the one most 
accordant with the facts. The Missouri river did not exist 
in any form comparable to its present size until after the 
elevation of the vast Cretaceous beds of the Northwest. 
Hence, while the tortuous valleys of the other streams in the 
Ozark region are largely due to a meandering on a Cretaceous 
flo<Ml-plain, the Missouri river did not then exist; and sub- 
6e()uently in Tertiary time, when it first began to flow,^it took 
the straightest course across the edge of the Ozark uplift. 
Thk Lapayettk Formation. 

Numerous writers on the geology of southern Missouri have 
mentioned the existence of a local drift in the valleys, which 
is doubtless in large part the same deposit that I propose to 
describe as the probable equivalent of the Lafayette forma. 
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Hon. It first nttrtictfd my uttention in the valley of the 
James river, where I found that the terraces or "benches" are 
oovered with a mixture of river gravel, broken phert.clay. and 
Rand, which, when a fresh exposure is found, is seen to be 
ronghly stratified. An examination of all the valleyg in the 
region ehowp that this particular deposit is confined to the 
top and slopes of the terraces. In some places, notably at the 
town of Galena, it consists of large quantities of moderately 
coarse subangular gra%-el imbedded in a red clay. The thick- 
ness reaches as much as 10 or 12 feet, and its base where ex- 
posed is seen to rest on smooth and waterworn surfaces of 
the solid dolomite rock. In other places its materials are 
finer and it frequently consists of a bed of fine sand or toani 
nearly free from pebbles. I have picked from the sidex of 
gullies quite large masses of transparent quartz crystals that 
have been formed in the loam since its deposition. The color 
of the clays and sands which make up the body of this de- 
posit is prevailingly deep red, locally varying to orange. It 
dilFers from all the other deposits of the region, — from the re- 
sidual clays and chert gravels on the ridges, by its being n 
river gravel, its bright red color, and slight but distinctly flu- 
vial stfatifieation : from the present river deposits, by its 
color,finer texture(indicating less powerful currents), and its 
elevated position ; and from the Columbia clays by the pres- 
ence of much gravel, absence of fossils, and red color. 

The position of this deposit indicates that, previous to the 
cutting of the lower canons or present gorges, it lined the 
broad, nearly level bottoms of the Tertiary valleys. In short, 
it is the deposit which constituted the flood-plains of the 
streams just previous to the early Quaternary uplifting of the 
region. As that uplift of the Ozarks appears to have been 
contemporaneous with the post-Lafayette period of elevation 
and rapid erosion immediately succeeding the Lafayette period 
of deposition, it becomes evident that our ancient river de- 
posit must have been laid down during some part of the La- 
fayette period. The nature of the deposit indicates rather 
enfeebled erosion, and the ancient river was struggling with a 
mass of clay and sand, the accumulation of which was prob- 
ably (X'casioned by a slight subsidence of the region, in con- 
junction with the Lafayette submei^ence in the Mississippi 
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fmbuyment. Lithologii^ally, the depo>>it under discussion 
bears a strong resemblance to portione of the Lafayette for- 
mation wliere it was laid down in valleys near tlie coast line 
of the sea in whieli the main body of the deposit was being 
formed : and, eo far as I liave been able to learn, the terrace 
deposits of the James and upper White river valleys run down 
the sides of the latter valley until they eonnet-t with the un- 
doubted Lafayette deposits of the embayment region. 

Assuming our correlation to be correct, we iind that, during 
the j>eri<Kl of Hubmer^renee of the lower Mississippi region and 
de))oRilion of the Lafayette formation, the erosion of the 
Ozarks was in a period of quiescence. The streams meander- 
ed in broad flood-plains, their power of excavation was at a 
minimum, and they were slowly building up a re4l loamy de- 
posit, which, as it took place in the Ozarks, could not help 
but have large quantities of gravel incorporatetl with it, and 
which may be considered as the Ozark type of the Lafayette 
forma tion . 

Perhaps the bright red color of the deposits of that period 
indicates a somewhat warmer climate in the Ozarks than at 
present. 

foBT-LAFAVKTTE Elevation. 

It is a well known fact that the Lafayette period was 
terminated by an elevation of the continental plateau, at 
least in the vicinity of the former areas of deposition; and» 
from the existence of deep submarine continuations of th& 
present river valleys, the elevation appears to have been of 
continental extent, and to have terminated the Tertiary era 
and initiated the Quaternary. The Ozark plateau partici- 
pated in this great e|>eirogenic movement. The lower cafions 
or present valleys of the streams are a record of this eleva- 
tion, and they also show that to a certain extent the elevation 
has been permanent. It may have originally been greater 
than now, and during the ('olumbia epoch was undoubtedly 
less than now; but the altitude of the Ozarks relative to that 
of the lands north, east, and south of them, is now greater 
than it was previous to the post- Lafayette elevation. That is, 
in addition to the grand epeirogenic movement, there was 
als() a slight erogenic movement, such as has frequently 
alfe4-ted the Ozarks. 
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During the long period of eruBion which ensued hk the 
result of the elevation, the Btreiinis, whose HCtivitj witft thus 
greatlj netiewed, excavated their new valleye to BubstaQtially 
their present dimeneioni; before the occurrence of the next 
episode recorded in the Ozark plateau. This excavation 
meant the removal of, first, the Lafayette deposits in the 
stream bed; next, the cutting of the underlying polid rock 
to near baselevel; and then a widening of the valley, by the 
undermining of its walls, to several times the width of the 
present streams in the case of the larger valleys, and to many 
times their width in the minor valleys. This period was un- 
doubtedly long, and meanwhile the first glacial stage or epoch 
bad come and gone. leaving the Kansan drift sheet over the 
region north and east of the Ozarks. The first interglacial 
epoch, indicated in the region northward by a lung period of 
subaerial erosion on the previously ice-covered areas, I have 
been unable to separate from the preceding epochs in those 
portions of the Ozarks that I have studied. The Kansan 
glaclation was probably attended by increased precipitation 
in this region and great erosion, but its etfects have been 
obliterated during subsequent epochs. 

Tub Columbia Formation. 

The beds of ioess which are found in great thickness along 
the Missouri valley within the state of Missouri and far to the 
northwest up that stream, and which also spread out in thin 
sheets over the lower upland country near by, do not continue 
into the Ozark region with any large development. Even in 
the border portions of the uplift the higher upland ridges are 
free from loess, although no higher than many loess-covered 
ridges to the north. But along such streams as the Osage and 
Gasconade rivers, the loess, or rather a loamy deposit resem- 
bling loess, extends to a great distance within the Ozark re- 
gion. It is at first a pretty definitely marked deposit, and 
forms low terraces, occasionally narrow second bottoms, and 
even spreads out over the lower ridges of the valleys. As the 
headwaters of the streams are approached, it becomes less dis- 
tinct, although still occasionally forming low and imperfect 
terraces; and finally, at an elevation exceeding 1,000 feet 
above the sea, this deposit is generally not present in any 
identifiable form. Crossing the watershed and descending on 
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ttio south elope of the uplift, we find a precisely tsimilar de- 
posit beginning to appear at interval)^ along the banks of the 
etreama, growing more ahd more dietinct from the 1,000-foot 
level down, forming low terraces, and finally, as I have been 
informed, connecting with the undoubted Columbia deposits 
along the borders of the Mieeipsippi embayment region. 

This deposit is invariably a reddish brown, light-brown, or 
sometimes buff- colored, sandy clay, nearly free from pebbles 
except in its lower portion. Fossils occur scattered through 
the deposit, mostly terrestrial species, generally land snails. 
It is usually semi-massive, although oc<tasionally well strati- 
fied. It occurs on the sides of the lower troughs or present 
stream valleys as remnants of a formation which once com- 
pletely filled the valleys to the level of the present uppermost 
-deposits, but which has been almotit completely removed. Al- 
though falling far short of the Lafayette level, this Columbia 
level is much above the present highest flood-plain deposits. 
This formation was of fluvial origin, when the streams ran at 
a, much higher level than they ever succeed in reaching at the 
present time. The streams, however had already cut their val- 
leys to nearly their present depth, so that their Columbia 
high level was produced either by excessive rainfall or by a 
subsidence of the land with the consequent general raising of 
the water level. The former hypothesis is disposed of by the 
nature of the deposits, which contain few pebbles and indicate 
deposition in sluggish currents. Hence it was a raising of 
the water level consequent on a subsidence of the entire Ozark 
plateau, which caused a flooding of the streams by great 
diminution of the drainage gradient, and resulted in the de- 
position of the Columbia clays in the valleys of the region. 
The color and texture of the deposit indicate either a small 
amount of vegetation, insufllcient to form a black soil, or a 
rather rapid gathering of the material from the subsoil clay 
of the ridges by increasing precipitation of rain or snow. 
Probably both these conditions were present together, and 
were caused by the proximity to a vast ice sheet on the north, 
the lowan glacial stage or epoch being then at its climax. 

The Bynchronism of these clays with the Columbia deposits 
of the lower Mississippi and MisBOuri region seems reason- 
ably certoin, for not only ib there apparent continuity between 
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them, but wherever the surface erosion and Biniill gullies are 
studied it in found to be similar in amount to that on both 
the Columbia loams of the South, and the Mississippi aud 
Mietwuri loess deposits of the North, Moreover, the subsi- 
dence of the Ozarkn, which their phenomena clearly indicate, 
was umloubtedly contemporaneous with that of all the sur- 
rounding regions, and they were merely a portion of the 
great tract which participated in the epeirogenie movement 
of depression characterizing the Columbia epoch. The amount 
of this depression below the present level of the country was 
variable in the Ozarics. Although perhaps only a few hun- 
dred feet in the southern part, it was undoubtedly 400 to 000 
feet throughout the central portion, and perhaps 1,000 feet 
or more at the northeastern corner of the uplift. 

In approaching St. I.rf)uifl from the west on the St. L. * 
S, F. railroad, the loess or Columbia loam is first observed on 
the upland ridges in the vicinity of Cuba, at an elevation 
slightly exceeding 1,000 feet above the sea. Thence to the 
Mississippi river this loam is found to overspread the surface,, 
excepting where, as on steep hillsides, it has been removed by 
erosion; and it increases in thickness as lower levels are 
reached, and especially along the streams, until it connects, 
after having passed over the Meramec highlands, with the 
undoubted Mississippi loess at St. Louis. This same bed of 
clay or loam rests on the eastern slope of the Ozark plateau 
sonth from this line, but terminates,. as 1 am informed, at 
progressively lower levels until it connects with the undoubted 
marine Columbia deposits of the embayment region. The 
great depression and partial submergence of the Ozark area 
here indicated is amply sufficient to account for the per- 
manently flooded but sluggish condition of the streams in the 
valleys of the central and western portions of the plaleau. 
Post-Columbia Elevation. 

Since the Columbia epoch the valleys of the Ozark region 
have been gradually assuming their present aspect. First, 
there was an elevation to approximately the present altitude. 
The region undoubtedly participated to a certain extent in 
the minor movements of neighboring regions later in the 
Glacial period; but these movements were comparatively 
slight and had little eH'ect on the erosive power of the streams. 
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As farther north, the streame have done hut little more work 
Binee the Columbia epoch than to cleiir out their ancient 
channels (which they have not yet quite accompli shed), and 
to begin an attack on the solid rot-k in places, though they 
have as yet made comparatively little impreegion on it. 

The present altitude of the Ozark region is, I believe, 
rather above, than below the normal level. Many ot the 
streams abound in rapids, and even some low falls occur that 
xhow the streams to be still at work cutting down the bottoms 
of their beds. In dry weather some small streams disappear 
entirely and How below the surface in some eases through 
crevices and caves in the bed rock of the valley. It is also to 
be noted that many of the springe flowing from caves have, 
within a comparatively recent time, cut rapidly to a lower 
level, and emerge at other places than formerly. Of course, 
it is the habit of springs to change their place of emergence,, 
but the recent change in the Ozarks is of such a nature as to 
indicate, I believe, a slight elevation of the region. All the 
larger caves are Tertiary in age, and are generally quite dry. 
At a lower level, and much less in size, occur the Quarternarv 
caves. Still lower, and generally well filled by the streams 
flowing in them, are the caves which now are in the prwess- 
of formation. 

CHRONOLOfiY ISniCATKD BY THE OZARK VAtLEYB, 

Studies of the changes, and of the time required for each, 
in the drift-covered regions, have given a probable mean for 
post-Columbia time of 50,000 years. Those who have studied 
the question from phenomena occurring in the coastal plain 
region want a longer time: but in the Ozarks this time seems 
sufficiently long, and even more than is necessary, to account 
for the work which has been done. In the drift regions of 
the upper Mississippi valley, the time above given is the mean 
of all estimates made by the writer ; and I shall consider it as 
the most probable approximate length of poflt-C<ihimbia time. 

It is somewhat dittlcult to compare the amount of erosion in 
the Ozark valleys since the Lafayette period with that since 
the Columbia epoch ; but, making due allowance for a dilfcr- 
ence in hardness of material excavated, and also for a proba- 
bly greater erosive power before than since the Columbia 
epoch, due partly to difference in gradient, climate and a 
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l»ng:^r time of incrttased precipitation during tli? Kaiisati tlmu 
<luring the lowan and lat«r glavinl Btagen, I should »&y that 
the ratio of post-Lafayette or Quaternary time to post-Co- 
lumbia time, ae recorded in the OKarke, i« approximately as 6 
to 1, In other words, about 300,000 years may have elapsed 
since the Quaternary valleys of the Ozark region began to he 
excavated. A eomparison of the size of the Quaternary troughs 
of the region with various valleys and parts of valleys in the 
drift-covered area, whose age has been ealenlated from various 
phenomena connected with them, also brings a probable mean 
of 300,000 years for the age of the Quaternary valleys of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. 

The most reliable estimates of the length of the Quaternary 
«ra give it 200,000 years as a minimum and 300,000 years as a 
maximum. The amount of material removed from the upper 
troughs or Tertiary vallej-s of the Ozarks, being on an average 
twelve times as great as from the Quaternary valleys, would 
require, under similar condition of erosion, from 2,400,000 to 
3,600,000, or, in round numbers, somewhere between two and 
four millions of years. This agrees well with estimates of the 
length of the Tertiary era derived from studies of the changes 
of its iDolluscan faunas, whereby the probability of the cor- 
rectness of the figures is confirmed. 

Any estimatee which might be made of the length of time 
occupied in forming the Jura -Cretaceous peneplain over what 
is now the Ozark plateau or mountain region would, owing to 
a want of knowledge of some of the factors, be of no value 
whatever, and I will not attempt it. The erosion doubtless 
Amounted to a removal of at least 100 feet, or perhaps several 
hundreds of feet of strata, mostly sandstone ^nd shale, with 
a little limestone, from the entire Ozark regioH.\ 

CONCLIBION. \ 

We have now endeavored to trace the changes in the topog- 
raphy of the Ozark region, and the history of the erosion of 
its valleys. We have found no new formation, no earth Move- 
ment separate in time and quality from those which nave 
affected all the eastern portion of the continent. The Ozarks 
participated in the movements of elevation and subsidence .if 
the contiguous areas. The Ix'st marked epochs or periods ot. 
erosion are as well defined here as eli^ewhere; and the |»riuci-\ 
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pal FormatioDe of the fpoehe of partial or complete »ubiin-i'- 
gente in contiguous areati are represented at their proper 
horizons throughout the Ozarks. although in a much less 
ilevelnped condition. 

The geological history of the Ozark plateau, sint-e the Jura 
period, may be sunitnarized as follows: 

1. First seen in the Cretaeeous period as a low mnrshy plain, 
with river systems similar in extent as now, — the Jura-('reta- 
(■eous peneplain. 

2. Undergoing an elevation of some hundreds of feet, re- 
«ulting in the excavation of deep broad valleys throughout 
the border portions of what had become the Ozark plateau, — 
Tertiary valleys. 

3. Probable slight subsidence, resulting in accumulation of 
ut red loamy and gravelly flood-plain deposit in the valleys, — 
the Lafayette formation. 

4. A well marked, and to a certain extent permanent, uplift 
■of the region, resulting in the formation of a new set of val- 
leys in the bottom of the older ones, — (Quaternary valleys. 

5. Temporary and comparatively rapid, but yet consider- 
able, depression of the area, resulting in the deposition of a 
loam in the valleys, — the Columbia formation. 

6. Re-elevation to approximate!)' the present level, with re- 
excavation of valleys which had become partially filled by 
loam, — the present valleyst. 

A STUDY OF THE BELVIDERE BEDS. 

Bj F. W. Cbaqik. ColorBilv SprioKs. Culo. 

The name Belvidere was onee employed in the writer's man- 
uscript as a defignation for the Comanche Cretaceous shales 
of the Belvidere district of southern Kansas, but was with- 
held from publication. These shales were finally named the 
Ki'tTii Hhfilet in volume 5 of Colorado College Studies. The 
name Kiowa was considered preferable to that of Belvidere 
becaune in K ay ser- Lake's Text-book of Comparative Geology, 
now in use in many leading American institutions, the term 
Belvedere beds is given (page 8Bo) for certain Tertiary sands 
and gravels of Austria. The pro|K>SKl name Belvidere dif- 
fered in spelling by one letter only, and in pronunciation 
scarcely enough to distinguish it in ordinary conversation 
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from the established niie, Belvedere; and it w»s feared that 
it might be too near the older name. But if it be considered 
that two terms really, even if slightly, different in spelling 
and applying to deposits widely separated in locality and ge- 
ological age are in no danger of confusion — a view that seems 
not unreasonable — then the writer would suggest that the 
name Belvidere be retained, not in the synonymous term 
"Belvidere ghale>:," recently >>ub6tituted for Kiowa shales by 
Prof. Hill in an article in the American Journal of Science,* 
but in the term BHriilei-f hfiU, used in the Plains section of 
the same article, and including the Cheyenne sandstone and 
the Kiowa shales, together with No. 5 of the Belvidere section, 
a terrane that the writer formerly included with the Kiowa 
shales and that Prof. Hill's recent article makes first a part of 
the Kiowa shales {ride ul. infra) and then h part of the Chey- 
enne sandstone, and which is here recognized as a forniatioii 
separate from either of these, though relat«l to both, and 
called the Chiimpfoii xheH-htit. 

Prof, Hill is not very consistent in his use of the name Bel- 
videre in the article referred to. He first uses the term Bel- 
videre shales in his Black Hills sectionf as an exact synonym 
of Kiowa shales as the latter term was originally defined, orin 
other words so as to include the Champion shell-bed (his No. 
1 ) ; then defines Belvidere shales* so as to v-echiiU the Cham- 
pion shell-beil; and on the same page with the definition, caps 
this combination by using the term Belvidere bedsg to include 
(he KiowH shales and the Cheyenne sandstone; and finally he 
gives II a list of fossils which, he states, the writer has reported 
from the "Belvidere shales," and here again he includes the 
Champion shell-beds in these shales, as his listing of the 
Champion fossils, .luti/nrrniit iiidi/itniiis, Margarita neirber- 
rifi. etc.. shows. Thus four expressions of views, within the 
limits of one article, present three conflicting stratigrsphie 
meanings for "Belvidere." — two meanings for "Belvidere 
shales" and one for "Belvidere betls." Of the two meanings 

•Outlying .ireas of the Comaacfae Series in Kansas, Oklahouw w"l 
New Mexicii. R. T. Hill: loo. lU.. September, 1S%. 
+Ijoc. fit., page i08. 
JLoc. cit., paice 211. 
iiln his Pluioe section. 
Loe. cit.. paKes^lJ. JL=i. 
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for "Belvidere etiHles,'' <">^' twice sigtiifled by use, makeH that 
term rd exact pynnnyiii of Kiown Rhales as flrst pniposett. 
The other, a deflnition proposed but contradicted by use in 
the Bame article, raakcH a few feet of wdinients th»t appear 
below the main body of the Kiowa i^ihalcH in one part of their 
area the exciifie for coining a new term, whoxe meaning is so 
little and locally dilfercnt from that of the prior term, Kiowa 
Rhalefl, HP to be virtually a synonym of it. 

If a geological eiibdiviRion must he given a confenuedly new 
name whenever one chooses to pare it otf or add to it a little, 
or has doubt about the original disposal of some RmaJi frac- 
tion of it, "confusion worse confounded" will increasingly re- 
sult and finally reign supreme in the science of stratigraphic 
geology. 

Prof. Hill did not tliink it necessary to find a new name for 
the Fredericksburg division when he removed the Glen Ro8<' 
heda from it; and it is therefore hardly needful to Hnd a new 
name for the Kiowa shales whether the little Champion bed, 
originally included as a basal and local fraction of the latter, 
'he left in them or removed from them. These two instances 
merely illustrate the fact that in the majority of caaee it is 
Impossible to so define a newly proposed terrane that the defi- 
nition shall not be liable to future reasonable modification. 

If the name Belvidere be considered as retired by the unfor- 
tunate double and synonymous use of it above cited, or una- 
vailable be<'ause too nearly tike the name of the Austrian 
Belvedere beds, the designation Walk-er lie/ln, referring to 
Walker's draw, a well known branch of the Medicine Lodge 
river south of Belvidere, on which exposures of all of the sub- 
<Iiviflions of this group are seen, may be usud as the collective 
name for the Cheyenne, Champion and Kiowa. But owing to 
the prominent part that the vicinity of Belvidere has played in 
the history of our knowledge of the Comanche rocks of Kansas, 
it seems fitting (and on other grounds it has been shown not 
unreasonable) to retain the name Belvidere in some one of the 
fraternity of Mratigraphic senses in which Prof. Hill has used 
"it. For the present, therefore, the term Belvidere beds seems 
preferable to that of Walker beds as the collective designation 
for the t'heyenne sandstone, the Champion shell-bed and the 
Kiowa shales. 
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Besides the forms listed in thif article as belonging to the 
faima of the Kiowa shales, the fauna of the Belvidere bed^in- 
vludee the following fourteen fossils not known in the Behi- 
dere district higher than the (Jhampion shell-bed: 
Astroceenia nidiformix Cragin. Axtarte piketuin Hill. 

Uolectupiai planatut Roetner. C'ardium bitolaria Crag. 

Serpitla ehampt'oni Crag. Hoiaomya alta Roem. 

Oiitrea roanoktnu'm Crag. Margarita newberryi Crag. 

Orj/phtea piteheri Morton, var. TnrriteUa xfriatim-graaulalu 

hilli Crag. Roem.. var. marnochi Whitt^- 

Lima semilaeriH Crag. TurrittUa {Litkotroehiis) cf. hnm- 

Pinna eomanckeaiia Crag. itoldtii Von B. 

Liaiopaii *ubimbricata Crag. 

Altogether there are 78 forms in the known fauna of the 
Belvidere beds, 13 of which are Vert+'brata and 65 Inverle- 
brata. Of these, all of the Vertebrata and 22 epecies (one- 
third) of the Invertebrata are peculiar to the Belvidere beds. 
or at least have been reported from only these and more or 
less closely related sediments occurring north of the Ouachita 
mountain- system in Kansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico. The 
Invertebrata thus peculiar have, with one exception, been de- 
scribed by the writer, and are as follows : 
Aitniceeuia nidiformi*. Cardium tntolariH. 

Nerein inoognita. Tapet belvidercwiiii. 

Serpula ehampioni. Leptosolen ottfremit. 

Plieatula neneaeens. Macira antiqua. 

Aviciila belviderentia. yfargarita mareoaana. 

Limopsia subimbricata. Margarita iiewbeiTyt. 

XiKula catherina. Neritoma marcoiiana. 

HetiuiHdia ferriati. Lithotrochva ct.ku7aboldtii Vim B. 

Cardita belvideretmit. Vanikoro propinqua. 

Cnnliam kantateuse. Anckura kioteana, 

Cardiumf mudgei. Peteraia medicinenais. 

The more important subdivisions of the Belvidere bed.>;, as 
seen on the Medicine Lodge River valley in the Belvidere dis- 
trict and typically developed in what may be called the Elk- 
Otter tract, which extends from the heads of South Elk creek 
near the Burber-Comanche county line to the Otter Creek 
region in Kiowa county, are given in the following 
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£lk-Ott£b Section of the 
Belvidtre Beds : 
III. Kiowa ehales. 

4. Tucumcari shales (or zone of Qrypiuea titeiimcarii. ) 
3. FulliDKtoD ehalee (or zone of Ori/phcea roemeri.i 

h. Blue Cut ehaleB (or zone of typical and abuodant 

G. roemeri.) 
fi. Blai;k Hill ahale (or Wafer-sbale zone.) 
II. CbanipioD shell-bed (or zone of Qryphcea hi{li.\ 
I. Cheyenne Bandstone. 
2. Elk Creek beds. 

b. Stokea sandstoue. 
it. Lanphier beds (or Carbopytite zonc-i 
I. Corral sandstone. 
These snbdivieionH may be conveniently diecussed in the 
order in which they are grouped, beginning with the lower. 
THE CHEYENNE SANDSTONE. 
The VliejiKiiiie nuiidgfone is a white to yellowish-gray eand- 
etone, often gaily colored with variationB of red and purple i» 
certain honzone, much <.■ roes- bedded, locally but not coareely 
conglomeratic, and again very fine (almost floury) in certain 
eastern exposures. It is very porous and its locally phenom- 
enal display of colors, while perhaps in part due, as su^ested 
by the writer in 1885, to chemical reactions following the 
infiltration of mineral-charged waters from superjacent form- 
ations, seems to be largely attributable to oxidations and 
reactions of substances native to the sandstone itself. At 
certain localities where the overlying sediments have been 
Neocene sands and the invading waters siliceous, infiltration 
has converted lenses of the Cheyenne sandstone into light 
bluish-gray quartzyte. One of these lenses, now broken down 
into blocks, covers the sidee of a conical hill on the Havard 
slope of the Havard-South Elk creek divide. To see a 
reported "blow-out'', this hill was visited by the writer in 
the winter of 1884.'5, and described in No. 3 of the Bulletiu 
of the Watkbittn College Laboratory of Natural History. 
where the earliest notice of the Cheyenne sandstone appeared. 
A second lens of this sort is found near South Elk creek not 
far distant from the former. This is partly undermined and 
broken into blocks, but a considerable part of the ledge is 
still in aitn. The quartzyte is not ail perfect. It containH 
more or less soft spots, consisting of un metamorphosed or 
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partially iiietaiii<>rpliOR«.'(l ferruginoiiiii sandstone, j^iving us a 
glimpse of a stage in the conversion of the siindstone into 
qiiartzyte. Some parts of this ledge are traversed wit li ^amsnf 
chalcedony. 

The springs issuing from the ('heyenne sandstone are usu- 
ally of more or less dietinetly mineral character. Iron, sul- 
phuric acid, gjpsuni, epsom salts and alum are Home of the 
substances whieh they commonly hold in solution. In some 
instances, as in the Blue spring on the now deserted Lunphier 
claim, the miner&l matter imparts to the water a [jeculiar 
bluish-white turbidity. A leas strongly mineralized spring in 
the box-caBon head of Cameron draw, a ravine on the farm of 
Mr. Thomas Cameron, near Belvidere. is probably similar to 
the Blue spring in mineral character. A qualitative analysis 
made by Prof. G. H. Failyer, head of the chemical department 
■of the Kansas State Agricultural College, shows that the 
water of the Cameron spring contiiins epsom salts, alum and 
gypsum. That this spring was formerly used by the Indians, 
is indicated by the now rapidly vanishing hieroglyphics 
which the latter have carved in the soft Corral sandstone of 
the adjacent canon-wall.* A spring on North Elk creek, 
which was visited a few years since by Mr. William A. 
Sherrill and the writer and was known to the settlers as 
Poison spring, issues from the sandstone in a trickling cur- 
rent so heavily laden with white floeculent precipitate as to 
have the consistency of eorn-meal gruel. The mineral matter 
of the Poison spring, as indicated by the peculiar and astrin- 
gent taste, is probably in large part alum and epsom salts. 

Nodules of the yellow phosphate of iron were discovered in 
the Cheyenne sandstone by Prof, Failyer as one of the results 
of a re*'onnaissance of the Barber-Clark county region, which 
he made in company with the writer last summer. This dis- 
covery makes it seem possible that traces of phosphorous may 
be found in the waters of some of the springs in this sand- 
stone. 

•That the Cameron spring was used as a medicinal spring by the 
aborigines of the well-named Medicine Lodge River valley, and not 
merely as an aecesaible and sheltered camping spot, seenis to be indi 
eated by the fact that the north side of this vnUey is here well supplied 
from bold springs of tbe Neocene gravels, with streams of fine water, 
one of which, Spring creek, enters the bottom-land of the river opposite 
the mouth of Cameron draw, and is fringed along part of its course 
with thickets of timber and brush, affording excellent shelter. 
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In on& of the fine, white, floury-appearing PxpoBuree of the 
('heyenne sandstone, oast of theStokee hill*, and nearly on the 
Barber- Comanche coimty line, the writer once excavated a 
fossil tree-trunk, badly preserved, but fihowing some of the 
knots and broken-otf branches. It was forty-five feet long, 
with Ktnmp and top missing, and apparently signified a tree 
of at least twice that hight. Its excurrcnt habit indieat«d 
that it belonged to one of the conifers or their allies, but 
its niicroecopie structure was not examined. 

Fossil wood is common at certain Im-alitiea in this sand- 
stone. 

The writer obtained the first foliage {Glyptonli-obun yracH- 
Ihnii*.') hi Hilii in the Cheyenne sandstone in the fall of 1893, 
not more than half a mile from the Belvidere railway 
station; but although he had then known for several years 
of the discovery of a so-called leaf-bed in either the Carbo- 
pyrile or tho Wafer-shale zone of the Belvidere beds by eoal 
prospectors, he postponed looking up the locality of the 
supposed dicotyledons. The announcement of Prof. Hill's 
diwovery has therefore come to the writer with a confirma- 
tory as well as 8<"ieiitifio interest. 

The Cheyenne sandstone has not been positively identified 
west of Comanche county, but a remnant of grayish-white 
and ferruginous sandstone that should perhaps be referred to 
it, outcrops in the western edge of Little Basin in the western 
part of (.'lurk county, beneath black lower Cretaceous shale. 

In his notice of the discovery of a dicotyledonous flora in 
the ('heyenne sandstone, in the Jnne number of the American 
-Journal of Science (page 47.^). Prof. Hill attributes to the 
writer the opinion that the ('heyenne is the equivalent of the 

'This prominent elevation, so cooB^icuoue from points far to the 
north, east, south and some westerly directions, and which termjnatee 
a spur of the divide between Medicine Lodge river and Mule creek, 
separating branches of North Elk creek from Gant's cafion and 
Walker's draw, has no other name than " the Black bill," a deslRna- 
tioD also applie<l to the hill at Hell's Half Acre, to the hill south of 
Avilla, etc. But in conversation the writer has found the hill saaily 
rcM^nized by people of the surrounding region when referred to under 
the name of the former nearest resident, a Mr. Stokes, who lived near 
the eastern foot of it for several years. The name StokeK hill is there- 
fore proposed for it. It is in the southeastern corner of Kiowa county. 
Iiarely north of the Comanche county line, and about half a mile west 
of the Barber county line. The natural coral is near the northeastern 
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Trinity sandstone, us if the writer were the original and only 
advocate of such a view; and in the article in the September 
number of the same journal he eeenis to have difficulty (page 
220) in understanding how the writer could have made such 
an error as to think of the Cheyenne &» being related to the 
Trinity sands, or the Kiowa shales as being related to the 
Fredericksburg. Here Prof. Hill fiiile to give himself dne 
credit. 

In Bulletin No. 9 of the Wanhburn College Labortitory of 
Natural History (published in Februsry, 1889), the WTiter 
gave a preliminary description of 'the Belvidere section, 
including as part of the same the Belvidere beds, which he 
there indicated were related to the Comanche series, without 
attempting to correlate them more precisely. On page 116 of 
volume 2 of the 1888 Report of the Arkansas Geological Survey, 
Prof. Hill referred to that section and alluded to No. 5 of it 
as representing the Fredericksburg division ; and it whs there 
that he was the first to announce that No. 8 (the Cheyenne 
sandstone) of that section probably represented the Trinity 
beds. 

In later articles the writer followed Prof. Hill in this 
opinion that the Cheyenne should he referred to the Trinity 
beds, a view that neither the latt«r nor the former ever pub- 
licly retracted until after the study of the flora of the 
Cheyenne sandstone by Mr. Knowlton,* But for two or 
three years past the writer had considered this view as 
increasingly doubtful and had been inclined to correlate the 
Cheyenne sandstone with the Paluxy, the terrane immediately 
underlying the Fredericksburg. 

It need not be a matter of surprise if the Paluxy sands 
should yet yield dicotyledonous remains, since the existence 
of dicotyledons in Paluxy time cannot be doubted. Prof. 
Fontaine has described a considerable dicotyledonous flora 
which flourished on the Atlantic seaboard in an epoch that 
seems to have been later than earliest Potomac, or than the 
related early Glen Rose, and which may have been nearly syn- 
ch ronouswiththePaluxy^ ^__ 

*ln 1891 again, in discussing the sands which he placed below the 
Glen Rose and called the Trinity sands, Prof. Hill wrote, " In southern 
Kansas the C'hpyenne sandstones have been properly ascribed to this 
age by Cragin." iBul. Cieol. 8oc. Am., vol. 2, page 506.) 
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Not the discovery of a dicotyledonoiie flora in the Chey- 
enne sandstone, but the discovery that this flora, eo far as at 
present known, is of Dakotaafflnities, indi(;at#s that theC'hey- 
eirne sediments probably belong to an epoch later than the 
Paluxy, 

But when the Paluxy flora shall become well known, if it 
prove that it contains no dirotyledone, it must be borne ia 
mind that the absence of the latter may be due to differences 
of phyeico-geographic conditions. While early ('retaceoue 
climates were doubtless milder and more uniform than those 
of recent times, there must have been a ifet/ree of such elimatal 
ditferentiation as now obtains. The Ileh-hlcre xea, as we may 
call that portion of the older Cretaceous ocean north of the 
Ouachita mountain-system, was more or Ies8 cut oft' from the 
great Texi-Cordilleran oceuit that stretched from the southern 
shore of Ouachita land across Texas, Mexico and a large part 
of the Cordilleran region of South America. It was, there- 
fore, perhaps not traversed by warm currents from that ocean. 
And while, in Cheyenne times, the warm temperate flora of the 
coming Dakota had already assumed its main features under 
the developmental influences of the moderate winter and sum- 
mer seasons that had long prevailed on the great Nebrankan 
contiHenl of northern Kansas, Nebraska, etc., that flora may 
have been effectively cut off by the Belvidere sea from the 
flora of Ouachita land, and Ouachita land itself, under the 
climatic influences of warm currents from the tropical region 
of the Texi-CordiI!eran ocean, may have been occupied by a 
strictly tropical flora that included no dicotyledons. 

Differences of physico- geographic conditions would, on 
general grounds, appear less probable than differences of time 
as the cause of the absence of remains of dicotyledons from 
the Paluxy sands and their presence in the Cheyenne; but it 
should be noted that a physico- geographic explanation is at 
least possible. It seems on the whole, however, probable that 
dicotyledons will yet be found in the Paluxy; and if they be, 
they will no doubt indicate whether the Cheyenne is approxi- 
mately synchronous with or Inter than the Paluxy, the 
chances being thai they will show it to be later, and belonging 
therefore to a division not earlier than the Fredericksburg. 
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From its pocition, immediately underlying the Champion 

bed, ri terrane charged with an easentially Fredericksburg 

faunn, it seeiiiB. on the other hand, iuimesible to assign the 

Cheyenne uniidetone to a period later than the Frederi<;k»burg. 

THE CORRAL SANDSTONE. 

The Covyttf saniistoiie in so named from having a consider- 
able portion of its thickness exposed in the walls of the 
"Natural forral." The latter is a short box cafion on the 
Lanphier claim in the southeastern corner of Kiowa county, 
and has been known under this name by the settlers of this 
and adjoining counties for mHny years. It is about thirty 
feet deep and not only has vertical lateral walls but is also 
abniptlj- closed by an equally precipitous head-wall. It has 
at various times been used as an enclosure for holding stock; 
and at the time of the writer's most recent visit to it {in 
August last) the |»osts of a fence that had closed the lower 
end of it were still standing. 

The thickness of the Corral sandstone is ordinarily thirty 
to fifty feet. The lower portion of it is white, but the upi>er 
.is often beaiitifully variegated with various bright reds 
mingled with yellow, purple and brown, as at and near the 
Hell's Half Acre and on the heads of certain south branches 
of South Elk creek. 

The "Chimney rock" and the row of six small pillars 
which the writer has called (for lack of any other name) the 
Chei/etine Binfhern, a short distance down the ravine from 
Hell's Half Acre, have been carved out of the lower part ot 
this sandstone by erosion. The main part of the once much 
more prominent Osage rock (formerly called by some the 
("heyenne rock), which marks the Cheyenne-Osage battle of 
the latter part of the sixties, is of this sandstone, 

The summit of the Corral sandstone is frequently somewhat 
more indurated than the rest and tends to form a platform at 
the base of the softer Lanphier exposures. 

THE ELK CREEK BEDS. 

The portion of the Chej-enne sandstone situated above the 
Corral zone may be named the Elk Creek beds, from Elk creek, 
(m the heads of which it is finely displayed. These beds are 
for the most part shaly as well as arenaceous and very varia- 
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ble. They comprise the sediments from which Prof. Hill hue 

recently report«d remains of dicotyledonous leaves, referred 

by Mr. Knowlton to the following Dakota types: 

AAiia uddeai Lesquereuz. Swi»afra» sp. aov. 

Sterenlia mioiri'i' Lx. (Myptoitrolnix gi-acillimtiH Lx. 

Satnafraii mudgei Lx. fiequoia Bp. 

Sastfifraa eretaeeiim Newberi'v. 

They are separable into two fairly distinct and constant 
horizons, the Lanphier beds and the Stokes sandstone. 
THE LANPHIKR BEDS. 

These beds, frequently observed but npt treated of hitherto 
by the writer, have recently been describt'd by Prof. Hill, be- 
ing No. 2 of his Black Hills and Blue Cut -ieetJons. They lire 
named from a draw that runs through the Lanphier claim and 
that may be called the Lanphier ilrnir. The latter rises in a 
basin-like hollow at the foot of Stokes hill, but a short dis- 
tance south of the Natural corral. Around this hollow the 
Lanphier beds are well exposed. They are still well developed 
where they disappear beneath the South Elk-Havard divide, 
and in the vicinity of the Blue cut, and again on many of the 
branches of the upper part of Big Mule creek. 

They comprise some ten or fifteen feet of incoherent, iiiore 
or less shajy sands, sometimes passing into shales, often heav- 
ily charged with carbonaceous matter, pyrites of iron and 
selenite crystals, and including numerous fragnients of lignite. 
They are Hnely exposed at the head of one of the south-side 
branches of South Elk creek, near the Barber-Comanche 
county line; and here and on some of the branches of Big 
Mule creek, especially Indian creek among the latter, they are 
charged with peculiar lumps of half lignitized and half pyrit- 
ized wood, which may conveniently be called cnrbopi/rite, and 
fantastic concretions of iron-sandstone and limonite, in which 
the linionite is pseudomorphic after pyrite. These are of end- 
less shapes. Some look like jug-handles or tubercular crook- 
neck squashes. Some that attain a diameter of several inches 
are spheroidal and other shaped aggregations of cubical and 
modified crystals of limonite after pyrite*. 

THE STOKES SAXDSTOXE. 

The Lanphier beds pass gradually upward into the simi- 
larly leaf-bearing Stoi-eK sotifhtone. a few feet in thicknesa 
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(No. 3 of Prof. Hill's lJlnck Hills section). This consiBts of 
more constantly arenaceous and consolidated sediment*. It is 
named from one of the localitieR of ite outcrop, the head of 
what may be called Stoi-ex draw, which proceeds from the foot 
of Stokes Hill near and south of Lanphier draw. At one of 
the most interesting of the Cheyenne sandstone localities on 
South Elk creek, where also the Lanphier beds present one of 
their most remarkable phases, the sandntone of the Stokes ho- 
rizon, like that of part of the Corral horizon at the same lo- 
cality, is brilliantly colored, scarlet and other shades of red. 
THE tHAAfPIOS SHELL BED. 

Capping the Cheyenne sandstone at Belvidere, its upper 
surface constituting a somewhat uneven floor beneath the 
Wafer-shale, by whose ready recession it is sometimes de- 
nuded, forming local platforms at the foot of the latter's out- 
crop, is H thin stratum of gray shell -conglomerate in which 
the prevailing fossil is the little (iri/pfiiea hilli of the north 
Texas Fredericksburg. This is the Champion uliell-beil. so 
named from the fact that it has nowhere yielded so greal a 
variety of fossils as along the branches of what may be called 
the C'h'iiiijiion di-aw. The latter is a hitherto unnamed army o 
of the Medicine Jjodge river, that crosses the A. T. A S. F. 
railway at Belvidere a few rods west of the depot and a short 
distance below a house built and formerly occupied by Mr. H. 
B. Champion, to whom the writer is indebted for accommoda- 
tion on some of his earlier excursions to this interesting dis- 
trict. 

In the Belvidere district proper the Champion shell-bed is 
remarkably persistent, though commonly less than a foot and 
rarely more than a foot and a half in thickness. Sometimes 
the bed consists almost wholly of shells cemented into rock by 
meanw of arenaceous limestone and calcite, again of a matrix 
of sand and clay mingled in varying proportion, containing 
few or many fossils and more or less impregnated with iron- 
oxide and carbonate and sulphate of lime. 

Generally the fossils of the Champion shell-bed are fairly 
well preserved, but where the impregnation with iron and 
gypsum is excessive they are sometimes so decomposed as to 
be scarcely recognizable. In some localities the Oryph^a hilli 
is the only fossil found; but generally it is associated with a 
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ironeiderable miinber of invertebrate forme, chiefly molluscan, 
the fauna of the Champion shell-bed being remarkably large 
for a stratum sn limited in vertical and geographic extent. 
Thus far the C'hampion shell-bed has not yielded the remains 
of any Vertebrata, but the forms of Invertebrata known from 
it already number thirty-six, or more than half of the entire 
number known from the lower Cretaceoue s<edimeiitB of Kan- 
sas !i<)Uth of the Arkansas river. 

FAl'KA OP THE CHAMPION SHRLL-BED. 

**AsttvetKnia nidiformig CVaffin. * Aitiarle pikentia Hill. 

* Hokelyput planatun Roemer. ^Cardium kanaanengis Meek. 

*Nereiii incognita Crag. '^Cardium bitolaris Crag. 

**Sej'pula ehampioni Crag. ^Tapet lielfiderensis Crag. 

^Oxirea intliorata Sbum. ^Cyprimeria terana Roeni., var, 

*OKtita roanohfiiaiK Crag. kiowana Crag. 

*Or!/ph(pa hilli Cnig. fPholadomya sancti-falMe Roeui- 

^Bj-ogyra tea-anti Roem. *Homomya alta Roem. 

^Anomia sp. ■^Margnrila jiuireoiiana Crag. 

'*PlicaUtlu incoiif/rna? Conrad, ( . mtidgeif Mk.) 

*Lima semilteria C'raR. **Mntyarita neirlmn-yi Crag. 

+ I"(>to oecidentalia Con. "Turritelin Sfriatim-granutata 

^Aviciilabelfidereniiig Ci»g. Roem., var. marnocki White. 

fModiola entice fiMce-eo3lelMii? ^''TiirriMla iLithotroehun) vf, 
Roem. hiimboldli Von B. 

"Pinna comancheaiia Crag. iTylontoma tumida Shum. 

*Cuc<tlleea recedens Crag. *Naticaf eoataloteaiiia Hill. 

**Limopiii» »abimbrieafa Crag. fAnchvra kioteana Crag. 

fTrigoniaemoryi Con. fSrhloenbachiaperiivinnaVonB. 

fBtnaondiafemtai Crag. iSphtnodiseu* belviiieitiixiH 

^Ctirdita belriileren»i» Crag. Crag.' 

Of these 36 forms, the 22 marked with the dagger are, and 
the li marked with hingle or double asterisk are not at pres- 
ent known to ext^end from the ( 'hanipion shell-bed up into the 
Kiowa shales. The number common to the Championandthe 
Kiowa is, however, likeiy to be inereHsed by further explora- 
tions more than the number not thus common. Of the forms 
that lire not known to range higher than the Champion, the 
six marked with the double asterisk are not known outside of 
the Belvidere dii-trict, being strictly |>eculiar to the Champion 
shell-bed so far as yet learned. The eight marked with a 

♦Called Ammonites Mvi-hy-i iu 1890. |Uul. W. C. L.N. H., No. ll.j 
Small examples illustrated Id figuree 3, 4 and 5 of plate 1 in volume xiv 
of the American Geouioist. 
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single asterisk have not hitherto been Been in the Belvidere 
district except in the Champion shell-bed: they occur in the 
North Texas region as follows : 

Jlolectyput planatus was re<;orde<l from the Kiown shales in 
prefatory remarks of the writer's article on "Vertebrata from 
the Keocomian of Kansas."* It is a P'redericksburg fossil, 
being barely known from the Bosque division also, and occur- 
ring rarely in the Washita and ]>enison divisions, the com- 
mon HolectypaK nt the latter being //. citxtllloi Cotteau.f 

Oiitrea ronnokensis is most common in the Uenison division, 
but occurs also in the Fredericksburg division {in the Coman- 
che Peak limestone) of Tarrant county, Texas. 

Typical Orypho'ii hilli is an abundant characteristic fossil 
in the Comanche Peak limestone and in the Walnut beds of 
Tarrant and Williamson counties, Texas, 

Lima itemilifvia was described from Bi>ecimens obtained in 
the Denton marls. Soon after it was published, the writer col- 
lected it in the Comanche Peak limestone also. 

I'inna comnncheana, in the typical area, is usually if not al- 
ways a Fredericksburg fossil. It is common in the lower part 
of the Comanche Peak limestone of Williamson and Tarrant 
counties, Texas. In theTucumcari district of Kew Mexico it 
occurs with Ccrtlita be! fiilereiiMin in a terrnnethat probably be- 
longs to the Kiowa shales. 

AataHe pikeiiKit is a species of the Bosque division. 

Uomomyu alta is listed as a fossil of the Glen Rose beds by 
Prof. Hill in his paper on "Outlying Areas of the C'omanohe 
Series, etc." 

Of the horizon of Turritelhi )««»-«wA/ in Texas, ])r. White 
gives no record more precise than "Cretaceous." 

Of the 22 forms common to the Champion shell-beds and 
the Kiowa shales, 7 are not known soiith of the Ouachita 
Paleozoic area, 1 is unknown as to species, and 14 occur in 
the North Texas region as follows : 

Belonging to the Bosque division : Xa/i'cii coxstifoleiisix. 

*Thia artiule was first published in a sepurate edition it ithout plates, 
May 12, 1^, aod was republished id volume 5 of Colorado Colle|i^ 
Studies, with the platee, April 5, 1895. 

■fThe writer Laving recently einniined a large t-ollection of south- 
weatem specimeDS of Holeetypns submitted to him by hie friend, Mr. 
Robert W. Cioodel], does not now eonaider H. rhiirlloni specifically 
diatinet from H. caxtilloi. 
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Oommoii in the upper [NutU-u peilemalit, Cgpriua tej-nna 
and C. roemeri) becle ot the Bosque and in (eBpecially the lower 
and middle parte of) the Frederick eburg : Ejtogyra ternna.* 

Known only in the Fredericksburg: Xei-ei» incognita,^ }'ala 
occidentalU, Ti/lonfonta titmiila and the typical variety of 
SpheiiOiliscux belriderentit. 

Not recorded from the North Texan area : PUeiifiUa iitpoii- 

Almost exclusively a Fredericksburg form, but ranging up 
into the basal (Duck Creek) part of the Washita: flc/iloen- 
backia peniviaiia. 

Common to the Bosque?, Fredericksburg and Wanhita: 
Sfodiola iifoiiemaile.n»i» (=c(iiii:e.nfrii.-f-ci)iileUataf). 

Common to the Bosque?, Prederirkabiirg, Washita and Den- 
ison : Ottrea gvboi-nfa. 

Common to the Fredericksburg and Washita V: Triijouia 
emoryi. 

Probably common to the Frederi<-ksburg, Washita and Den- 
ison : ( 'm-uUira recedetit, Cyprimerin te-ftimi. var. kintraiiii and 
Pholndnmya saiicti-sabtf. 

The fact that (iryphan hil/i is strictly confined to the lower 
and middle Fredericksburg, occurring at Weatherford as low 
as certain sandy marls which there constitute the base of the 
Walnut beds and ranging through these ht'ds a considerable 
distance up into the Comanche Peak limestone proper, indi- 
oaten that the Champion shell-bed should be referred to the 
Fredericksburg division and perhaps to a horizon not higher 
than the middle of that divisinn, a conclusion that is quite 
consistent with the other data above given, including the 
mingling which this ehelUbed presents of some fossils belong- 
ing to divisions respectively higher and lower than the Fred- 
ericksburg. 

THE KIOWA SHALEfi. 

The Kioirii shalen, or Comanche shales of the Belvidere beds 
above the Champion shell-bed, are black, blue and gray argil- 

*S«e also remarks on this species under Kiowa shales. 

tThe writer has collected this fossil in the Walnut bed at Gabriel 
Mills, Williamson county, Texas. 

^Recorded in Mbbhtb. Dumble and Cummins' Kent section as occur- 
ring in a terrane below the main Fort Worth [Ejtinxtei- rleynni) lone of 
the "Washita" division ( tho Kent zone). 
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tnceous shales with beds of arenaceous shale, BandsU)ne and 
ehell-oongloinerate ae secondary features. They have a maxi- 
mum thickness of at least 125 feet on the Medicine Lodge 
river in Kiowa county, and of 150 feut on Bhitf creek in Clark 
county. 

They have not been observed by the writer west of the wall 
that separates Little Basin from Big Basin in the western 
part of Clark county, where occurs a remnant, much reduced 
in thickness by erosion and well exposed only in the Little 
Basin side of that wall. In the walls of Big Basin generally, 
the Loup Fork Tertiary rests directly upon the Big Basin 
sandstone, or with only local, well nigh vanished remnants of 
the Belvidere beds between it and the latter. On the lower 
purf of Crooked creek, in Meade county, the Kiowa shales are 
lacking, fresh-water Neocene sediments there resting upon a 
somewhat degraded surface of the Kiger, It is possible that 
a remnant of thpse shales may be found a little west of Big 
Basin, on upper-middle drainage of Big Sandy creek, only the 
head of one western branch of which has been seen by the 
writer. 

They occur at Mount Tucumcari,New Mexico; at Kent and 
many other localities in Texas, including probably the vicin- 
ity of Tascosa in" the "Panhandle;" in the Choctaw Nation, 
and in Oklahoma: the Oklahoma and Panhandle occurrences 
being small remnants. 

The following HhI excludes a number of erroneous identifi- 
catiuns reported in earlier writings and some merely manu- 
script names, but includes all of the forms that the writer now 
recognizes as belonging to the 

lurertrhra/a. — 51 Specif s. 

Eiudlasfer ap. (FraRments; fiile Viirdita Mviilri-eiixh Crag. 

Clark per Stanton. | Vnritium hnisiiHfiiisi' Meek. 

A'prci'a iiiriiynila C'raRin. VartHitni f mudgei Craft. 

Polyzoan; gen. et sp. ind. Pititiicart/iiim tfJtniuin Con. 

Lhiyiiln ep. lUmduiHti securiformin Crag. 

Ostren frnnklini Coquand. Tuiien Mvltli'mmiii Crag. 

Ost)Va quadritplicatn Shunianl. i'mtriiiu-riii ffjniHaRoeni., var. ki- 

Ostrea miborata Shum. (iiciina ('rag. 

(Irj/pliaia iii'lcheri Morton, var. Telliiia ." Bp. 

roemeri Marcou. Leptosoleii ittli'i-eiisin Crag. 
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t/ryphaa ptMteri var. tiiei 

Mareou. 
Ej-ugyi-a tejcana Roemer. 



Am 



asp. 



PUfaiula iiieoiiyrua ? Conrad. 
Plieatithi HenfHcfnn Crag. 
Pfcten itienn»piettvg ? Crag. 
I'li/rt {Neithea) occuleittalis Con. 
Ai'ifiiln belviderfimit Cnig. 
Arii-iila lererftti Crag. 
JinH-framiis eomaiichetiiiiin Crag. 
Mi'tliolaconcenlrice-CfiateUata ?R. 
LH)u)]tIuigus sp. Dov. (Fide Btan- 

i'lipullteii receileiia Crag. 
i\'iiciihi rntberiiia Crag. 
Leiln sp. (Fide Stanton. i 
Yiilihn iiilcriuloiifn Mppk. 
Triyiiiiiii euioryi Cod. 
HfimniilUi ferrixmi Crag. 



Ve 



'i-hro 



LaiiiHU ap, (Like L.iieeideitlaliK 

Leid}-: flde Williaton.j 
Lainiin ." quhiqueJaUrnliii Crag. 
HgtiDiliix clarkmsin Crag- 
<\i'IimUi» broteiiii Cope. 
ilfKinlon ." abiftmig Crag. 
Uraiii'itl'Miis iirctatus Cope, 
I'liuiiiplnnHs fifciitleiis C<ipe. 

The Invert«l»nitn cmniin 



Pholadonipn sancti-iialMB Roem, 
Mactra antiqua Crag. 
Corbuta eraMicosiata Crag. 
DentaUnm sp. 
Margarita mureouana Cragin. 

(mw(tf<flHa?Mk.) 
Troehua tejviiuH Roem. 
JVwiYomn inorfouana Crag. 
Turritella aeriaiimgramdata 

Roem,, var. A.'aninuf nm Meek. 
Tiirritelhi {Mfsalia) rentrivoluta 

Crag. 
Vanikoro propiitqim Crag. 
TyloKtotna tumida Shum. 
Natifa f coanototenaia Hill. 
^McJtwra kioipaiia Crag. 
Peteraia medieiiieaHis Crag. 
Sehlitfiifmehia jifrnriana Von B. 
UpheMidiafita bflriderenaia Crag. 

—13 Species. 
Teleoet. (Vertebra like 



that of 
PorUmia; flde Williaton.i 
Pleauiawiriix miidgei Crag. 
CimoliiKiaiirus sp. nov. (Fide Wil- 

liatoD.) 
Pleaioclielya beH'idereiixia Crag. 
Turtle, size of Piiitostega. (Fide 

Williaton.i 
HuiiomiuniK f sp. (Fide Will iat on.) 
1 to the Kiowa shales and to the 
(-omanche of that portion of Texas and Arkansas in wlilch 
the (liviBioii!? proposed for this series have been worked out 
and nre es|i('ciall_y applicable may, as to their oceiirrenee in 
that typical tract, be analyzed as follows: 

The genus Kimllnater is most abundant in the Fredericks- 
burg division, but is not very uncommon in the Choctaw and 
Grayson terranes of the Denisou. 

OAtfci fniiiA-liin. in the Texas-Arkai 
abounds in the Bosque division, but ranges a 
the Choctaw limestone. Having given ii gre 
tu this species as it jiresents itself in Texas i 
having recently reexamined the question of the identity of the 
little conglomerate-building Oxtre'i so common in the Blue Cut 



region, chiefly 
t least as high as 
'at deal of study 
Kansas, and 
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and TucumcKri zoaee of the Kiova shales, giving particular 
attention to the cbaracters of beaks, oar til age- pit and adduc- 
tor ecar. the writer is compelled to differ from Mr. StaDton 
when he says that "this [the Kiowa shales] species is proba- 
bly a new form," finding no constant nor nearly constant dif- 
ferences from Oxtreii Jfimkliiii. 

Ottrea ii»»diii.jilie<ilu, which has been found in the up|>er 
part of the Kiowa shales of Clark county and in the Mentor 
beds of Saline and Ellsworth* counties, Kansati, has not been 
reported lower than the upper part of the Washita within the 
typical area here considered. It has been recorded as occur- 
ring in a limestone (the Kent bed) a few feet above one con- 
taining Or//phtKi tue'iiiienrif and Srhliititbiirhiii leoiieimi* and 
underlying the zone of Kpirmtxr elei/om and I/olanter siui/i/e^ 
{Fort Worth zone) in the eastern |)art of El Paso county, 
Texas, by Messrs. Dumble and Cummins in their interesting 
Kent section, published in the American Ggolooist of Novem- 
ber, 1893. 

Otfrea mihocato occurs in most of the terranes of the PVcd- 
ericksburg, Washita, and Denison divisions, being found at 
least as low as the summit of the ltos(|ue and as high as the 
Choctaw limeatone. 

Gryphira rnemeri is abundant in the Kiamitia and ranges 
up into the Duck Creek. 

Gryphfpii tnci'iiicnrii is recorded by Prof. Hill as occurring 
on the "plains of the Kiamitia,*' but the horizon of iti oc- 
currence there is not given. By Messrs. Dumble and Cum- 
mins it is recorded as occurring below the Kent bed [ri<le 
lit infra ) at Kent, Texas, associated with Schloeiiboi-hUi /if- 
riiciuiiH and .V. leoiieintrit, a little above tht lowest occurrence 
of the latter. 

Exogyi-it t.t:.i-(iiiti, in the typical arcH, is chiefly a Fredericks- 
burg form. It is also common there in the upper Glen Uose 
beds of the Bosqiie division, but it does not occur in the 
Washita division within that area so far hh known. Xor has 

*For his knowledge of theoccurrenceof this fossil in Ellsworth county 
the writer is indeblwl to specimens in the museum of the State Univer- 
sity of Kansas, collctjted liy the late Jud^ B. P. West. These specimens 
were labeled as having come from thebase of the Dakota on Alum cre^k: 
but as the Mentor terrane was theo suppoeed to c<institute the base of 
the Dakota, there can be scarcely a doubt as to the specimecB hHving 
tteen found in the Mentor beds. 
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it been recorded from rocks of th»t division anywliere save 
(? below the zone of JUpiagfer elegatm) in a single remote 
■south western locality, the western part of El Paso county, 
Texas. 

Plicatiil<i iiiciiiiiiriiii has no record in the typical area. It 
has been recorded by Messrs. Dumble and ('iimminB at Kent 
from an Ontreii ijutirlitii/licntii zone (the Kent bed) be)ow the 
horizon of Ifohmter simplex and Epinnfer i-lrf/iDis and above 
the Ofj/filnFa tnrnmciin'i limestone. 

J'l-i-lfii itiriiHHpii-iiim. Mr. Stanton records from the Kiowa 
shales a Pfrten which he says is "a small smooth form like 
one that occurs in the Paw Paw beds of Denison." This is 
probably Pt-rten iiieiiMnpiriuiK, the only known species that an- 
swers to Mr. Stanton's description of the Kiovra form. After 
the description of this species was published the writer ob- 
tained a number of specimens indicating that this Perteii, 
though always very small, attains dimensions considerably 
larger than those that were given for it. The largest of these 
specimens has a hight of* over thirteen millimeters. The earn 
are of moderately large and siibequal size, though (piite differ- 
■eut in shape, and are l)oth ornamented with munerous, sub- 
■eqnal, sharply- raised lines on the border by which they spring 
from the hotly of the valve. 

Viilii iirriileH/aliii is the common I'ohi of the Federicksburg. 
The name Vol'i frKli-rk-kxhiir'jKiniix was proposed for this spe- 
cies inadvertently and is here withdrawn. The species was 
correctly referred to Dcrhhiiluiiii and to the subgenus Xeitheii 
in the writer's earlier papers. 

ArifiiUi lereretti Is mentioned by Prof. Hill as if it did not 
occur below the Kianiitia. In the writer's original account 
of this species it was recorded from the Kiamitia and from 
the h'.riii/1/rtt fertiiia bed, or basal Fredericksburg. It is not 
known to occur above the Kiamitia and is one of the forms 
that shows relationship of the Kiamitia to the Fredericksburg. 

ftiricerntni's com<nicheamis is a fossil of the Duck Creek 
limestone, the basal member of the Washita. 

Moilinfa i-otirentrirf-eoiMlnta? The shell here indicated is 
the writer's Jf. utotieirnllenvis. It is common to the Fredericks- 
Tjurg and Washita. It has not been recorded from the Deni- 
son division, but occurs in the highest, or Denton, terrane of 
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the Washita. Some of the rocks ia which it occurs in iiorth- 
weHterti Texas should possibly be referred to the upper jwr- 
tion of the Bosque division. The deHcription and Illustrations 
of the little round-ribbed shell called Mmliohi cotn-niliice- 
cus/eUtitii in Hoemer's Krfiihhilrliuigeii is, on stratigraphic 
grounds, suspected to have been baeed on small and [Kwrly 
preserved specimens of this species. But only the fact that 
the types of Ur. Koemer's species came apparently' from 
within the stratigraphic range of .V. n/tnietrallenMi* would 
ever lead one to suspect this, so widely different is the char- 
acter of the ribs, as illustrated, from the concentric ornament- 
ation of Jdoiliolu stoiieirallengit. 

Ciiciilhm receiJeiin is common to the Fredericksburg and 
Uenison divisions. The writer has collected it in the Walnut 
and Comanche Peak tcrranes of the former and in the ('hoctaw 
terrane of the latter. 

Xiioila cathfn'iiii is reported by Prof, Hill as having been 
" identified in the Washita division of the North Texas region." 
It would be interesting to know what terrane and locality of 
that division yield it, as it is a fossil common in both the 
Kiowa shales and the Mentor beds. If the terrane that yields 
it in the North Texas region be the Kiamitia, which Prof. 
Hill calls a Washita and Mr. Taff calls a Fredericksburg 
terrane, its " Washita" occurrence means simply occurrence 
in a group of sediments intermediate between Fredericksburg 
and Washita, the Kiowa group, which is about eijually related 
to the Fredericksburg and to the Washita ; hut if it be one of 
the Denison division, it occurs above the true Washita. 

Yohliii inicroiloiitfi in northern Texas, is a Denison division 
fossil, being common in the Pawpaw beds. In central Kansas, 
it is a fossil of the Mentor beds. 

Trig»iiin emoryi, unlike the Denton marl species, T. cluui- 
i/era, is probably common to the Fredericksburg and Washita, 
and not improbably to the Denison also. It was observed by 
the writer in limestone of the Walnut zone of the Fredericks- 
burg in 1890 when, in company with Prof. Hill, he was leav- 
ing Weatherford enroute for Granbury. The species is 
extremely common in some localities in the Walnut clays of 
the Fredericksburg, Twenty-five well preserved specimens of 
it from these clays are before the writer, which were bis share 
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of a colJeetion made by Prof. 0, C. Charlton and himself in 
paeging a KiDt^le liill-»!lope when approaching Walnut Springs 
from Iredell. These specinienB are of the typical phase shown 
in Conrad's original illustration, having the ribs ornamented 
with low, narrowly compressed tubercles or cross-folds. This 
type of ornamentation is quit« different from that displayed 
by the T. rlurigerti. In the latt«r, which weurs abundantly 
and beautifully preserved in the Denton marls of Cooke 
county, Texas, and the Choctaw Nation, the ribs bear short, 
erect, triangularly-stalked, clavat«, or tubercular- ended 
spines. >'o one having well- preserved Trigoniae from these 
two terranes before hini, could confuse them. There occur, 
however, in the Mentor beds of Saline county, Kansas, 
numerous molds of a Trigoiiia that the writer has elsewhere 
referred to T. r.litrhjeru, but which are more or less interme- 
diate, so that it is not improbable that T. clarlijr.ra will prove 
to be a variety, though, as typically developed in the Denton 
marls, it would at least be a very strongly marked variety of 
T. emorgi. The record of T. c/arit/era for the Kiowa shales 
is here withdrawn, as the specimens on which it was given 
were poorly preserved and the si>eeiftc determination was 
based largely on stratigraphic considerations. 

Vai-dium k-n„»o»e»«e, which Prof. Hill calls a Dakota 
species, stating (loo. cit., page 223) that Mr. Stanton faiU 
to find it in the Hill collection from the Kiowa shales, is one 
of the commonest fosfiila in the shell-limestone of the Blue 
Cut shales and occurs also in the Champion shell-bed, but in 
the latter has been found only in Champion draw and in 
moderate number. It does not occur in the Dakota, but is an 
abundant element of the fauna of the Mentor beds, from 
which came Mr. Meek's types of the species. Poorly pre- 
served specimens, showing the same misleading aspect of the 
ornamentation as is shown in the imperfect types figured by 
Mr. Meek, are not uncommon. 

The Kiowa shales fossil that the writer calls Priitocairlinm 
tej-atiiim, which is probably the same that Mr. Stnnton has 
identified from these shales as multiiitriutiim, is in reality 
somewhat intermediate in character between these two 
Kpecies. It diJfers widely from equal-sized s)>ecimenii of 
/'. Hitiltitti-itiimii from the Sierra lilanca mountains of El 
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Paso county, Texas, and from larger specimens of the same 
from the Comanche Peak limestone of central Texas. The 
Texan specimens have the concentric raised lines and stria? 
<TOwded over the entire hight of the valves, while the concen- 
tric Rtriffi on the lower part of the valves of the Kiowa shells 
are separated by ribo of conoiderable breadth. 

Roadairid lef.urifurwiH (formerly called Trigoniii geciiri- 
formi'»), of which RoiuUiin'ii qnadrnit» is a synonym. Is a 
-speciee of the Comanche Peak limestone. 

The shell that the writer describes elsewhere as Cmiriiueria 
texdiin, var. i'iiiiir/iiKi, ie probably not ditferent from the form 
so abun<lantly represented by easts in the t'omanche Peak 
limestone, agreeing with these and differing from the 
casts of the typical ('iipr'iii''n'(i ti-j-rum (which occur in a 
horizon between the Extujjirti texaiw bed of the Fredericks- 
burg and the principal Exiiuyra fexaiia bed of the Bosque) in 
size and apparently, though perhaps not constantly, in con- 
vexity. It is probable that most of the specimens of Cypri- 
meria from the upper divisions of the Comanche also belong 
to the variety. A-irnrinio. 

I'holailoiityii "aiicff-saf/ir ranges from the Fredericksburg to 
the Denison division. It is the small form, like that of the 
Kiamitia clay of Indian Territory, rather than the large, 
coarsely ornamented one of the Denison beds, that occurs in 
the Kiowa shales. 

The Corliti/ii rrnvnintnttilii of the Kiowa shales is probably 
the same Corbiilu that is common in the Denison division, as 
the writer noted under the original description of the species. 
It is one of the most abundant of the fossils of the Pawpaw 
beds. 

Triichim fejcniiiix in Texas is known only from the Barton 
Creek limeet-one of the Fredericksburg division. 

The originally described variety of Tiirritella neriatim-gran- 
iilata is a small phase that presents one extreme nf size in 
this species and is characteristic of the upper (ilen Kose beds 
at Fredericksburg. The commonest and, as to size, the cen- 
tral variety of the species, var. Icaiiiiave)i*i\ found so pro- 
fusely and in eo excellent preservation in the Kiowa shales 
(especially in the lower part of the Blue Cut zone aad in the 
Mentor beds) is the same that occurs in the (Comanche Peak 
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limestone and in the Washita and Denison divlnions in Texas 
and Indian Territory. The large and coarsely ornamented 
extreme of the speeies, which is the prevailing phase in the 
Champion bed, cloea not seem to differ from that which, 
from some unknown horizon of the (probably Comanche) 
Cretaceous, Dr. White has described under the name inin-nochi, 
and which is also api^roached by some of the largest specimens 
from the Pawpaw beds. 

MfKulin reiifrirohifa has been found in northern Texas, but 
only in "drift." 

Tijloftoma tumidrt is one of the oharacteristie and profusely 
abundant fossils of the Comanche Peak limestone. 

Xtilieaf cuKtntolensix has hitherto been reported only from 
the fiosqite division. 

Schioeiibac/it'i fifrnriinni bears a somewhat closer relation 
to the Fredericksburg division than S. /eitiieiifif does to the 
Washita. It is common in the Walnut and Comanche Peak 
terranes of the Fredericksburg and ranges up through the Kia- 
mitia into the Duck Creek. -S. feoiifimia. on the contrary, 
rarely if ever descends into the Kiamitia in the North Texas 
region, the common Si:lr/oei>lrnchi(i of the Kiamitia there being 
the Fredericksburg w|)ecieF, ■'^. pe.ri'riaiiti. 

The specimens of .V/)Ae«orfiitci(;( belriiJereiinin from the Kiowa 
shales do not seem to ditfer materially in sutural pattern from 
specimens of that s|)ecies from the Comanche Peak limestone 
of Texas. 

THE FCLLI^^GTO^^ SHALES. 
The Fiilh'iitj'mi s/i'ifcs, named after the great Fultington 
ranch at Belvidere, on which they have most extensive out- 
crops, include the lower and major part of the Kiowa shales. 
They are not sharply separated from the overlying Tueumcari 
shales either lithologically or paleontologically. They include 
that portion of the Kiowa shales in whieh the Grifp/ia-ft is 
Marcou's O. nifmeri. 

At Belvidere they are separable into two principal subdi- 
visions, the lower of whioh is 

THE BLACK HILL SHALE. 
This terrane was named and briefly characterized by the 
writer in 1885, in his "Notes on the Geology of Southern Kan- 
sas." The name was derivetl from the Black hill adjoining 
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Hell's Half Acre on Elk creek in (.'oraHnche county. The t«r- 
rnne coosiets of a bed of blaek CBrbonaceniis flay-ehule fifteen 
or twenty feet thick, resting upon the Champion shell-bed and 
characterized by a peculiar method of disintegration, breaking 
down under the weather into small, flat and thin, sharp-edged 
spalls resenibling wafers, u peculiarity that has suggested for 
this shale the name of Wn/ti-shale. 

The Black Hill shale is for the mowt part barren of well- 
preserved fossils. In places it has in its upper part a tied of 
ill-shapcn Gryphim, some of the examples of which evidently 
are deformed <i. i-oemeri, while nome others possibly should be 
considered as representing 0. hilli, together with Oxtreii itub- 
or'ifd and H.foyyrd fej-anti. Elsewhere its upper portion yields 
crushed or entire shells and easts of Mmfiolii rmiimitrief-co;!- 
fflliifa.' (Jf. ntniiPiriillf.iisis), 7''i;i<-s ln-lrl'lttre.iixiii, reptilian 
bones (Plfsiochelyt lielKiilvrnii'.h) and other fossils, most of 
which are abundant and often finely preserved in the some- 
what higher zone that is transitional from the Wafer-shale to 
the upper subdivision of the Fullington shales, viz,; 
THE BLUE ITT SHALES. 

These are named from "the Blue cut," a deep railway -cut a 
few miles south -southwest of Belvidere, the same from which 
the writer's Blue Cut section was named. The Blue cut. how- 
ever, in the first instance, owes to the color of these shales the 
name by which it is known to the railwaj- employees and in- 
habitants of the Belvidere district. They consist of felterna- 
tions of blue-back and gray argillaceous shales with minor 
beds of sandy shale, ferruginous sandstone and shell limestone. 
In the latter the shells differ from those of the Champion 
shell-bed in character of preservation and in color, the shells 
of the Champion shell-bed being largely calcite and gray in 
color, while those of the Blue Out shell-beds (except the gray 
to glossy |nirple-red (^l</r^^l|{r^ and the sometimes blackish 
yi'i'iti'l(r) nearly all consist of ferruginous yellow limestone. 
The transitional Black Hill-Blue Cut horizon, in certain local- 
ities, yields the smaller and generally rarer shells more abun- 
dantly than other horizons. In the thicker shell-beds, a little 
above the base of the terrane, Cuprimei-irt lextmn var. kiowana 
is conspicuous on account i)f its size as well as its abundance, 
some of the beds having their major portion built up of these 
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shells, which are, however, aesoc-iAt«(l with other specie8,aiiiong 
which two of the moBt (.'onstantly abiindunt are C'anlium kftn- 
aanenxe and Tnrn'teUa Kerintim-iifi'iiuUila var. kunsaaenxis. 

The occurrence of the Diiek Creek shell, fiwcei-aimin <:o- 
miiicheanif», in these shales is noteworthy. 

All of the vertebrat* and nearly all of the invertebrate foa- 
BJU listed from the Kiowa whales have been found in the Fiil- 
lington beds, inctuding the upper portion of the Bluek Hill, 
and all, but especially the lower part, of the Bliif Cut shales. 

The lower part of these shalei< presents hK-HJly a "fish-bed" 
horizon in which occurs Lhignlii, associated with numerous 
small shark's teeth and fragments of teeth and spines, re<.-alling 
the so-called "fish-bed" of the Ilenton in its composition. 

Fossils generally are neither so abundant nor so well pre- 
served in the upper, usually lighter-colored portion of the 
Blue Cut shales us in the lower portion. But to this rule we 
see exceptions in (Mreu fi-iiiikliii!. Orinihirit i-'ifiiivri and 
Exoi/i/i-ii fpj-iiii'i, the first of which occurs in solid ledges with 
either of the two latter, or other shells as intruders, and the 
second of which occurs also finely petrified in the soft shale and 
ptonietimes in such numbers as to constitute loose beds, though 
rarely rock-ledges like those of (l.friitihlini. Sr.hl<>e,ibiH-bia 
periieidiia, <'i/jin'tiiei-i(t kiinrdHir, and indeed ulniost any of 
' the fossils that are abundant in lower horizons of the Blue 
Cut shales, occur occBsionally, and in more westerly localities 
even commonly, though rarely well preserved, in the upper 
horizons also. 

TJIE TUVUMCARI SHALKS. 

The shells of the genus Oruphna increase in size as found in 
successively higher horizons of the Belvidere beds from the 
appearance of the genus in the Champion shell-bed to its dis- 
appearance just below the base of the leaf-bearing Jleerler 
(DakotaV) sandstone which surmounts the Kiowa shales in 
the upper valley of the Medicine Lodge river near the post- 
oltice at Keeder. The largest examples are found in the upper 
Kiowa shales of the Otter Creek district. Some of these seem 
most nearly related to Gnjphim roemeri : but others clearly 
belong to 0. tiioinicdrii, particularly to that phase of the 
latter that Mr. Jules Marcou has called C. dihilttfa : while 
others still represent various intermediate forms between the 
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two. To the zone characterized in part by this variable /J. 
(ucwMtcaW/, the name I'licumcari »hales is here given, after 
Mount Tucumcari, Kew Mexico, where the zone of Qrnphna 
tupnmcarii waa originally dipcovered by Mr. Jules Marcou. 

These shales are well developed in the vicinity of Otter 
creek, on Thompson creek, and on heads of several smaller 
branches of the Medicine Ixidge river. 

Tliey are chiefly clay-phales, and lighter hued, as a whole, 
than the Blue Cm shales, which graduate insensibly into 
them. At their summit, they frequently contain bands and 
concretions of clay-ironstone, in the succession of which, 
premonitory of the immense aggregations of concretions 
that constitute certain parte of the Heeder sandstone of 
Kiowa and Clark counties, the (hjiphim, now in its maximum 
size, is lost sight of, becoming scarcer and more poorly pre- 
served before wholly disappearing. 

CORRELATION. 

An order of horizons, incomplete, but roughly resembling 
that seen in the Eik-Otter tract, is found in the western 
extension of the Belvidere beds: but the ditferentintion, 
whether lithological or paleontological. is there less clearly 
expressed. To Just what extent the various members of the 
Elk-Otter section are present, and where present can bf 
recognized, west of the Medicine Lodge Kiver valley, is still to 
be ascertained. 

The relation of the recently described Mentor beds to the 
upper part of the Kiowa shales in evidently close, but a pre- 
cise understanding of it at present seems difficult owing to 
the apparent absence of (Jrypkira from Comanche sediments 
north of the Arkansas river. But the writ«r would here state 
that, in the light thus far obtained, it seems to him that the 
previously supposed relationship of the Mentor to the Deni- 
son is probably more apparent than real and should be largely 
ascribed to similarity of physic o-geographie conditions. 

The Blue Cut shales, and at least the upper part of the 
Black Hill shale, should evidently be correlated approximately 
with the Kiamitia, as has been done by Mr. Stanton, the 
Kiamitia being abi)ut equally related to the Fredericksburg 
and the Washita. 

The Tucumcari and the Mentor represent somewhat lat«r 
than Kiamitia sedimentation, but both are probably earlier 
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than the Fort Worth (Jipiaxter eleyunn) zone of the WaehitH. 
MeBpre, Pumble and Cuiiimine' section indicates that the 
TuounK-ari zone beionge to a position a little beh>w that of 
the Ostren ijuadniplicala zone which they describe as below 
that of Epiaiter elegaim and which, to distinguish it from 
the qnadruplicata-beanng horizons aboee the Fort Worth 
zone may bo called the Kent bed. This Kent bed oec-upies a 
position near that of the north Texas Dutrlc t^reek, and the 
Mentor t«rrane is perhaps not far, in horizon, from the Kent. 

The paleontological aspect of the molluelc -bearing beds of 
the Tucumcari district, as portrayed by Prof. Hill, is such as 
to show that a portion of those beds must be referred to the 
Kiowa shales. But too little has yet been published as to the 
stratigraphic range of the fossils of the Tucumcari district to 
warrant the conclusion that all of those beds should be so 
referred. The Tucumcari zone of the Kiowa is there finely 
developed. 

Tai'biiinliu tej-iiiiti, which Prof. Hill gives as one of the Tu- 
cumcari district fossils "peculiar to and (characteristic of the 
Washita division," may occur in the Washita, but is certainly 
not confined to It. It is, on the contrary, one of the common 
fossils of the Comanche Peak limestone in the typical North 
Texas region. In the outlying El Paso and Tucumcari dis- 
tricts it very likely occurs in the inter- Fredericksburg- Wash- 
ita group of sediments. 

The evidence taken altogether seems to point to the conclu- 
sion that the Kiowa shales of Kansas, the Kiamitia and Tu- 
cumcari shales of Indian Territory, the limestones 6b and 6c 
of Messrs. Humble and Cummins' Kent section, and a portion 
of the molt usk- bearing beds of the Tucumcari district, repre- 
sent a group of sediments intermediate between the Freder- 
icksburg and the Washita divisions, and one which, as the 
meeting ground of the faunas of these two divisions, cannot 
satisfactorily (though it may arbitrarily) be referred to 
either. 

CLASai^ICATION OF COMANCHE TERR/MIBH. 

A brief statement of the classification adopted by the writer 
for the sediments of the Comanche series is added in conclu- 
sion, to indicate the basis of the stratigraphic references in this 
article. 
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Thp (Viiiianrhc series naturully resolves itself into terranes 
Hnd horizons the fharafter and degree of whose differentia lion 
vary with the iocnlity : but the grouping of these terranes into 
divisions is arbitrary and only approximately expresses nat- 
ural relHtionships. The so-called divisions are usually con- 
nected hy more or less important intermediate groups of 
setliments not properly referable to either. Wheresurhacon- 
neeting group is of considerable thickness and wide geographic 
extent, and if itself separable into minor subdivisions, wueh 
a group is probably most naturally disposed of by considering 
it II division. The Kiowa shales, including the Kiamitia and 
the Tucumcari (or, in the Belvidero district of Kansas, the 
Black Hill, the Blue Cut and the Tucumcari) present these 
conditions and are therefore considered as constituting the 
Kiijieii ilirinion. 

The Tucumcari terrane is not positively known to occur 
south of the Ouachita mountains, but Prof. Hill's record of the 
occurrence of Grt/iiluFn tiiciiiiicarii near (ioodland, Indian 
Territory, suggests the probability that its horizon may he dis- 
tinguishable in the Choctaw Nation. 

The writer believes that the two groups of Shnmard, the 
Washita limestone (including the Duck Creek, Fort Worth 
and Denton terranes) and tlie Arietinn (for which the geo- 
graphic name Denison is preferable, and which includes the 
Korth Denison, Pawpaw, ('hoctaw and Grayson) represent 
divisions as natural as any, and that the sediments of the 
Texas- Arkansas (.'omanche should be grouped in divisions as 
follows, the oldest un preoccupied, reasonably brief*, slrati- 
graphic names of geographic derivation being in all cases 
given the preference. 

CoMinn-kif 8f,-ie^. 

DIVISIONS, TERKAKES. 

Shoa! Creek (ol Hill). Not subdivided. 

Grayson (of Craginj. 
Denison lof Hill). Choctaw (of Cragin). 

( Arietina. of Sbumard.) Pawpaw (of Hill). 

North Denison (of Hill), 

^Stratigraphic terine, the geographic part of which consists of more 
than twci words, are ccmsidercd iDadruiasable, Hence the term. Trinity 
sanflstiinc. takes iirecwlenpe over the older one, Lower Cross Timlier 
sii ml stone. 
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D^DtoD (ot TaS). 

Wtwhita (of Shumardi. Fort Worth (of Hill(. 

Duck Creek (of Hill). 

Kiowa (of Cragim ^"^"l"^ i"^^.^,^^"'' 

Kiamitia (of Hill). 

BartiiD Creek (of Cragin). I Caprina and 
Caprotina, ot Sliumard.) 
Fredpric-ksburg (of Hill), Comanche Peak (ot Shumard). 

Walnut (of Hill). I Exi^tb texana. of 
Shuman].). 

Paluxy (of Taff). 
Botkiue (of Taff). Glen Rose (ot Hill). 

Trinity (of Hill.) 
The Barton limentone includes the Caprine limestone and 
the ('»protina limestone of Dr. Shumard. It is named from 
Barton (treek, on which, near Austin, Texas, it has its finest 
paleontologieat expression. It is on Barton creek that Mr. 
George Stolley obtained from this limestone the collection of 
beautiful caleite fossilu that eonutitiit^d the basis of Dr. 
Eoemer's final contribulion to Texas paleontology,* 

The Washita division, as here defined and as used in this 
paper, ineludes a group nearly equivalent to thftt which Dr. 
Shumard defined as "the Wnnhita limestone," differing from it 
only in excluding the Tucumeari terrane. Most divisions are 
arbitrary, or only in part nutural ; and Dr. Shumard'e M'nxh- 
itfi, with the slight modification here adopted, is as natural as 
any of the divisions of the Comanche series hitherto proposed. 
Dr. Shumard's Arietina (for which Prof. Hill's geographic- 
ally derived name, DphUoii, is properly retained) is of equal 
importance with the Washita, and is quite too well differenti- 
at«d and large a group of sediments to be swallowed up by the 
name of the latter. If it be needful to sometimes use a col- 
lective name for the Washita and the Denison, an unpreiiccu- 
pied name must be found : and for such use the name Qiihiet- 
vilfe, from the north Texas town of that name, which practi- 
cally marks the boundary between the Washita and the 
Denison, is appropriate. 

*Ueber eine durcb die H&ufigkeit Hiupuriten-artiger Chaniiden aue- 
gezeichnete Fauna der oberturonen Kreide von Tejtaa. Ferdinand 
1 Da Dies und Kayser, 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The Heim-(.'afei.i.ti«i Incident in the Ikteknationai. Geo- 

I.OeiCAL CONORESS AT ZUHICH. 

An answer to a letter addressed hy the undersigned to Prof. 
Capellini containe the following: 

"The flret prize, awarded to M. Heini was 2.000 francs. The 
second was awarded to M. A. Karpinski, 1,200 francs. The 
third, 800 francs, was awarded to M. Maillard. Heim had 
had the illustrations and manuscript in 1881-1882. He had 
returned them with the greatest punctuality." • • [The 
Congress of Bologna was held from Monday, Sept. 26, 1881, to 
Sunday, Oct. 2, 1881, P.P.] * " "I have his card ac 
knowledging the receipt of manuscript again dated Dec. 16, 
1891. He added 'I thank you very much for the trouble you 
have taken to loan it to me.' The manuscript was finally re- 
turned March II, 1896. Dec. 16, 1891, to March, IS9o, makes 
three years and three months." 

The documents were therefore borrowed twice, but in the 
statement which I took down as it was made, the fact of the 
first return was accidentally omitted. Although I cannot 
consider myself responsible for the error, I regret having been 
led into it and now publicly correct it. Prof. Heim did not 
borrow and retain the manuscript and illustrations of his 
first prize essay before the International (JongresE of Bologna 
for thirteen years, but only for three years and three months. 

I have already acknowledged my error in stating that he 
received only 1,200 instead of 2,000 francs, an error which is 
the less excusable because the facts are elearly set forth on 
page 87 of the Bologna volume. PEaaiFOH Fbazer. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 



Geology of the Green Mountains in Mansachiisetlx. By Raphael 
PuMPELLY, J. E. Woup, and T. Nelson Dale. {U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Monof^apb xxnr, pp. xiv, 206; with 23 plates and 79 figures in the 
text: Washington, 1891. Price, tl. 30.) The gneisses, conglonierate«, 
and crystalline achists of the Green Mountain range are shown to be 
of Cambrian and Lower Silurian age, ranging from the Olenellus zone 
upward to the Hudson River. In Greylock, the highest mountain of 
Maesachusettfl, rising to 3,505 feet above the sea, thick formations of 
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lunestone Hlternate with the Bchiete, the section in deeceoding: order be- 
ing the Greylock Bchiat, the Beliowepipe limestoDe, the Berkshire BL-hist, 
the Stockbridge limestone, quartzite oonglomerate, and the Stamford 
gneisB. The Beriea has an aggregate thickness of 6,000 feet or more. In 
the Hotisac range, a few miles distant on the east, the correaponding 
sectioD has no Hmestone; and the Greylock series above the conglomer- 
ate is represented there by the Rnwe and H<xwac schistfi. 

Summing up the geologic bisUiry of this mountain belt. Prof. Pum- 
pelly writes: "The results of the surrey in northwestern Massachusetta 
lead to the supposition that the central or main rklge was in pre-Cam- 
brian time outlined as a mountain range of highly crystalline rocks on 
the western border of an area of dry land. During long exposure to the 
action of atmospheric agencies and of the products of vegetable decay, 
the rocks of this region had become decomposed at the surface and dis- 
integrated at depths. The breaching action along the advancing shore 
line of the ('ambrian sea found ready prepared the materials which the 
water asaorted anddistributedtotonn the great sheet of Cambrian rocks. 
While these deposits of detritus were accumulating over the shallow 
areas, the materials for the future limestone were gHthering otTshore to 
the west. As the positive movement deepened the water shoreward, 
the calcareous materials accumulsted above the earlier detrital beds, so 
that we may imagine that, while the later beds of the Cambrian were 
being made of sand and gravel in shallow water, the lower beds of the 
great limestone were being deposited offshore. Later, with a change of 
some kind in the conditions, there came the deposit of finer material 
over the previously shallow region, while the accumulation of limestone, 
with Lower Silurian organisms, still continued offshore. Still later, by 
another change in the conditions, the deposit of finer detrital material 
extended far to seaward, covering everywhere the limestone accumula- 

Very thorough structural and petrographic studies of Hoosac moun- 
tain and adjacent territory are presented by Mr. Wolff in pages 35-118, 
plates iv-xi; and of Oreylock mountain by Mr. Dale in pages 119-196, 
with plates xii-xxiti. Metamorphism has nearly everywhere produced 
cleavage foliation, which commonly is far more conspicuous than the 
vestiges of the original atratifl cation. On a grand scale the rocks lie in 
a series of meridional folds; and often hand Bpecioiens of the schists 
have minute and even microscopic folds and faults. Referring to the 
extreme complexity of these altered and foliated formations, in which 
the sedimentary stratigraphy is usually very obscure, Dr. Wolff re- 
marks: "The gneisses of the Green mountains are just as susceptible to 
stratigraphic investigation as the unaltered sediments of the Appala- 
chians, but the problem is much more difficult owing to the secondary 
structures produced by metamorphism." 

Following bis description of the geology of Mt. Greylock, Mr. Dale 
adds a short discussion of the influence of the geologic structure in de- 
termining the present topographic contour. 
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It is hoped that the detailed work here published will aerve as « 
bridge leading toward the determiDatiim of the stratigraphy and age ol 
the simUarly metamarphoaecl and crystallme rucks which form nearly 
the whole area of the New England atatea; aince the western border ot 
the Green and Taconic mountains is the boundary between thoae rocks 
and the unaltered Paleozoic eeriea which ocoupies the greater part of 
New Vork and of the Appalachian mountain belt thence southward. 

HinuUMxik ami Cut'tliigue of tlie JrMeiirite C'lllectiou. By O. C. Far- 
RINOTON, Ph. D. (Publications of the Field Columbian Museum, Geol. 
Series, vol. i, no. 1. Chicago, Aug., ISKi.] This meteorite collectioD. 
now carefully catalogued for future use, ranks amongst the largest in 
the world. It is made up of original purchases from the Ward Science 
EfltabliHbment, of Rochester. N. Y., at the time o( the World's Colum- 
bian Eipoaition, where these Bpei;imenB were on exhibition by Prol. 
Ward, and of later purchases from Mr. Geo, F. Kudz. They eompriae 
many of the largest and most valuable meteorites fallen in Araoricao 
lofalitiee, as well as large representatives of meteorites from nearly all 
parts of the world. With the casts, which number about fifty of the 
other important meteorites, made by Ward, the collection presents an 
attratjtive exhibition. The total number of falls or finds represented by 
genuine specimens is 180, and their total weight is 1,T20.G pounds. 

The handbook consists of a concise statement of the facta known cod- 
cerning meteorites, historical, chemical, physical and coemical, illustra- 
ted by references to the collection itself, with some references to chief 
authorities and a list of some of the leading works on meteorites. 

In reading the sketch, which is interesting and accurate and credit- 
able to its author, two queries rise in the mind of the reader, vii.: 

1. Why not mention among the theories that have been proposed for 
the origin of the chondritic structure of the stimy meteorites the view 
adopted by Proctor and others that the chondri are due to aggregations 
of cosmic matter? It may not be correct, but as it haa played quite a 
rale in the literature of the subject it desen'es mention when one is 
listioK the various theories proposed tor the origin of this structure. 

2. Is nol the idea that meteorites "explode," producing the detona- 
tions which accompany their fall, traditional and Imaginary rather thao 
actual? Is not the noise due to the atmospheric agitation produce*) by 
the impact? Is Ihere anything naturally or possibly ■■exploaive" in the 
interior of a meteorite? Is not the fact that the interior of the mass is 
usually cold sufficient demon stratiim that the exterior only has been 
heate<l and hence, also, that it has suffered the greater amount of ex- 
pauaion? In the firing of a cannon is it the "explosion'' proper that is 
heard, or in it the atmospheric undulatJoD which is produced by the 
rush of the column of lil>crated gas into the still air? Would it be pos- 
sible for a loosely cemented atone, like most meteorites, to fall upon tho 
atmosphere, at the speed with which meteorites travel, without diain- 
tegrntion? Would it not necessarily crumble into many pieces, in the 
aame manner and for the same reason that a (lallful of water, suddenly 
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li)>eriite<] at a hiKht, is divided into many parts and perhaps into epruy 
before it reacbee the earth? Cannot the different "exploBions" ol nae- 
teorites be all attributed to the paeea^e of bo many larRe niHHSee through 
the air, or to the atraoepherio afi-itation of their impact on the lower air? 
Would it \ie poBBible to produce the detonations heard at the time at 
fall hy the Reparation of the meteoric raasa iato its parte, and at the 
Bame time not rertut-e it to powder? Would not the sudden arreat of a 
mass rif matter like a meteorite produce a Doiae similar to that heard by 
the sudden action of the force which starts a cannon ball? Would not 
the resitttance <if the atmoaphere lie such as to cause a comparatively 
sudden arrest of the motion of a meteorite? n. h. w. 

Dill tibere Mitteklecuii tSfhiclitfii init StriiignrephahiH Biirthii und 
Miieiiveeritx teiftiiiiliim] im RlifiiiiKcIwii (Jehirge. By E. Hoi^apfeu 
lAlibandl. der KOnigl. Preuss. Geolue- Landesanat.. Heft 16, pp. 1-460, 
Ills. 1-19, ISft'i.j The author, widely known for hia previous publications 
upon the Paleozoic faunas of Germany and Bohemia, has here pr<iduced 
the nnwt elalwrate and important work of the year upon the Devon- 
ian. In a brief sketch it is not possible to do it justice, for it uiarshala 
a Kreat array of fai-'ts, many of which, though based upon local mani- 
festations, are keyed up to a K^neral significance. The detailed desiTip- 
tion of the fauna, with which the work opens, evinces this tact in many 
places throughout the account of its 238 apeciee, and is full of suffgea- 
tiiins to the working paleontologist. 

The radical differences in the composition of this fauna and that oc- 
cupying the same stratigraphical position in America are more strongly 
f uiphasized than ever. These are not differences which lead in any way 
to diinbt the present assignment of either, but rather to the conviction 
tliat the tern) is yet to be coined which expresses their individual char- 
acter or mutual relations. Thus, among the multitude of forms in the 
middle DevoDian of America (Marcellus and Hamilton divisionsi are 
ntiecies at certain horizons which, in Germany, appear at wholly differ- 
ent planes: Ayoiiiiititen ej'paiiimii Vanux. lA. iiicoimtoiii Phillips, var. 
cj-jHiHHiiN. according to Holzapfel) is preeminently a lower middle De- 
vonian species in Kew York, but abounds at n higher horizon there. We 
might cite the limitation of TitijmUilejitiii' to the German lower Devon- 
ian, while in New Vork it appears flrat in the Hamilton gn>up and dis- 
appears with the Ithaca fauna. Hfhizupliiirin Hlrinliihi and IjCplfFtta 
rliiimlHililalh are brachiopods generally iliffused through the German 
middle Devonian, but are wanting at the same horizon here. Again, a 
multitude of types of more than siiecific value there characteristic are 
here unknown. A glance at the list of trilobitos described by the author 
enforces this fact. There are CrniaUtvi-phalUH. Lirhan, Arvthiisinii, 
Uiiri>fn, forms of PriH-lii" (P. miinirlKKkit, P. quiiilratm} which occur 
imly in our lower Devonian, the Or«K*im-type alone representing this 
Kenufl in the middle division. Likewise among the cephalopoda Protf- 
fituiUtt claviloliHK represents a goniatite-type unknown here before the 
opening of the upper Devonian; the nautiloid genera Cnphiiioceiim and 
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Sjihgradficenui characterize the American lower Devonlao;* the new 
fyrfocfrfM-likegenUH /fiffcenin is unrepreaenteil. AmooK the gaBtern- 
pods is one described aa typifying ft new genus, Prognlerun iP.cottri- 
iteng) which is, however, aynoiiymous with PitiUiealypliirii Clarke, and 
is knowD in American faunas only in the upper Devonian. Of the 
l)nichiopods, .iinpliigriiia ia lower Devonian in America: anion); the 
crinoida CiipiVKmieri huh is here unknown, Ifej-ocrinus and Melorriiiuh 
are virtually reatrictetl to upper Devonian faunas, There are alsu aome 
notable difFerencea in the intensity of development of (.•ertain generic 
typea, as in Agoiiiiitilex {ApligllUeKi of which we recoRnize two or three 
"peciea in the New York Devonian iGouiatUex ej'iHiiixiis Van,, and var 
iioiliger Hali, and fj. rtniVobritiia Hall) and two of these are incorporated 
by the author among the seven varieties of G. iaeottntaint PhiH. .l«<ir- 
vesies ia repiewnted by six species, only one being known here (.4. /«(e- 
w/)(a(HJt Beyr. Gmi. pleheiformiii'BL&W). roniocc crm haa nine «i)ec»eB. 
while the middle Devonian of America haa produced hut two. Mene- 
cerag, with four species, is not known here unless it l>e by the little 
known shell Gon . orbicella Hall. Laxonema and Ptatgcerait fall far be- 
low their -American development, Pollicinii and Agiieaia are not known, 
the lauielUbranchs AHfofiVi and ParalModim, HopUimytilita and Post' 
itiniia have not been identified here, while CanlioUt is represented by 
aeven species and Coiiociinlium by six. Men'iitii is not a middle Devo- 
nian genua in America. And yet with such differences there ia striking 
uniformity in the two faunas in the composition of the goniatite, lamel- 
libranch and brachiopod elements. 

The author introduces four new genera, viz.; Kokenia, u cyrtoccron- 
looking genua, with obliquely ribt>ed sides but withnoevidenceofsipho 
or septa; it is coiiiiMired to Coleoprion in structure. Progolerns, as al- 
ready observed, ii gastropod genus synonymous with Protocaluptixea. 
Pofliciita (accreilited to Koken), a supposed platyceratid with strong 
rugose growth-ridgea. Cliasaothyrin, a large terebratuloid brachiopod 
having a loop extending tor halt the length of the shell and slightly re- 
flected in front, whence a long and narrow spine projects backward. Its 
structure suggests a RenaseUsria in which the anterior plate formed by 
the coalescence of the descending branches of the loop has been resorbed 
without affecting the median rod connectod therewith and eitendtng 
toward the crura. It ia an interesting modification of centronellid type 
and is represente<l by three species, of which 'Vi. darroiii is the typical 

The genus £'ii((titioKpAei), which was recently introduced by Whiri- 
iKime for the brachiopod Megaiitvriit vieartji Dav.. 'is regarded by Hol- 
zapfel as a synonym of Amiiliigeiiin Hall, though we believe it would l>e 
well to adopt the author's suggestion by applying this term to those 
middle Devonian shells having a short form and broadly introverted 
margins iK. vienrni. A. Ivyrichi). 

•The aulliiu' it'iK'Hl'ilb rcrin. to llw Ujiiier HelilprbcrK fnuna nKot loK'^r miildU 
DoTuniaii «(W. Tliii' w mil In accordanci' wit!' ''■■■ -'t^ni'-^ ,.l.«uifl.-.ii.m .j th» 
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The paleoiitolo^c portion of the work, whifb vonBtitutes its main 
part, is followed b.v chapters mainly pertaining to the local developments 
of the tauaa and their norrelation. One of these which is concern fd with 
the fades of the fauna in its entirety bringB forward with much force 
objecliiinH to the argument of Walthpr that the fossil remains of ammn- 
noid cephalopods do not, generally speaking, represent memberB of the 
faunas with which they are found, but after having been floated by in- 
closed gases resulting from decomposition have been carried by .wind 
and tide from their dw'p water habitat in among the shallow water or- 
ganisms with whose remains theirs are found, Holzapfel shows that 
the goniatites of the German Devonian prevail wherever the limestones 
occur, that their number is greatly diminished in nhnles and sands, 
while they- occur with extreme rarity in coral and crinoid deposits: 
further that, in respect to generic and even specified types, these fossils 
are of general distribution in the middle Devonian of both continents. 
The eviilence from equivalent New York faunas distinctively favors this 
conclusion. Not all the limestones of the Mareellus and Hamilton di- 
vimons produce guniatitee, but these fossils are moat prolific in certain 
of these layers and at present appear to be ckwely restricted to narrow 
horizons, e. g,, the almost exclusive ilevelupment of As/iniialilea e.rpan- 
siM and TiiriitH-eniH 'lixroiileiim in the goniatite limestone uf the Mar- 
celluB shales, and of .-1n(iir<'iif««/j(W>ei/i')riiifH in a tooul limestone stra- 
tum of the same age. Furtherniore, the presence of goniutites in highly 
bituminous or arenaceous sediments of the middle llevonian can not be 
construed as an argument against this inference for such species are 
those which also occur invalve<l in the calcareous setliments of that for- 
mation. This same fact is strikingly true of the lower Devonian or 
Intumescens fauna, a fauna emphatically distinct fn)m th(«e precml- 
ing aud succeeding: its gcmiatiles abound most freely where there is 
calcareous stratum, but the same species likewise occur in the sandy 
shales and flags. Moreover, the entire fauna in all its elements is an 
barmunious whole, reproduced in world-distant regions. j. h. v. 

Molluaia •mil frnila-va »/ the Miocene Foniuilii.i.K of Xeir Jersey. 
By Robert Parr WHn-i'iELi>. (U. S. Geol. Survey. Monograph xxiv. 
pp. lft'>, with 24 plates: Washington, 1894. Price, flU centsl. Eight 
years ago only fifty Miocene species were known from New Jersey ; but 
in the present work the numlMsr is increased to 110, of which 3ll are 
found only in this State. "No living forms have lH»en found in the 
New Jersey deposits that are not also known to occur in some of the 
more southern localities, and no very close representatives of living 
species are seen aniong those which so far are found in New Jersey 
tmly." The tossiliferous Miocene beds occur in three phases, namely, 
in descending order, a dark tirown or chocolate- colored clay, which lies 
next l>e low the "glass sand ;'' next, a stony layer of gray marl, fitle<l 
with shells of Ostrea and other forms; and, below this, the loose sandy 
gray marl, These divisions, however, do not appear to be distinctly 
separable zoologically, and they are therefore thought to lie due merely 
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to local changes in fonditioaeduring the continuance i>f the same epoch. 
The species described in this work, represented mostly by collectioDS 
beloDgtng to the Niitional Museum, the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, and KutKers College, are comprised in the following 
classes: Brnchiupoda, 1 : Ltamellihranchiata, lil : Gasteropoda, .'C* : nnd 
Crustacea, 1, this beipR a Balaous, similar to thecuminon barnacle still 
living on the New Jersey coast. w. v. 

A UenUigicnl Recmi iioUaniief in NurthiceHt Wyitmiiig. By Oeokge 
HoMAfls Eldsiduk:. (U. S. Geolotfical Survey. Bulletin 119. pp. "2, with 
a geologic map and sections: WashiDffton. ISfll. Price, 10 cents.i .\ii 
area about loO miles s.]uar<- in Wyoming, with an adioining tract 150 
miles long and lii miles wide in Montana, is here i1escrit>pd. s|>ecial 
attention being directed to its economic resources. The district com- 
prises the Wind River and Big Horn basins, each nearly inclosed by hi^rh 
mountain ranges, and drained respectively by upper and lower parts of 
the same river. The rock formations are of Archean, Cambrian. 
Silurian, Oarl>oniterous, Triaesic, Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Eocene 
age. ArcheuD granites, -rneisses, and schists, form the chief mass of 
the Big Horn and Wind River moubtains ; but the southern [)art of the 
Big Horn range consists of Cartion if erous strata. All the members of 
the Cretaceous series, as developed in the Upper Missouri region, are 
displayed on the flanks of the numerous mountain ranges. Lastly, in 
the lowlands, the Wasatch and Bridger deposits of the Eocene period 
occupy larger areas than those of the nider formations in t^is district- 
Lignite coal seams, mostly too thin to l>e workable, but ranging in 
thickness up to ten feet, occur in the Laramie formations: and in one 
locality the Niobrara l)eds contain n lignitic layer about two feet thick. 
Petroleum springs Issue in various places from the Triussic red beds 
and the Niobrara shales. Three oil wells, 400, 600. and 1,000 feet deep, 
have been sunk, and yield an abundant and steady surface flow, when 
it is permitted : but they are kept closed because of the distani-e fnim 
any market. "The natural occurrences of oil, and the success thus far 
attaine<Hn the drilled wells, warrant firm iind favorable belief in the 
future of the Wyoming petroleum fields." 

Building atones of excellent quality, clays well adapted for brick- 
making, beds of gypsum 5 to 30 feet thick, gold in certain conglomerates 
and sandstones on the Big Horn range, several very large hot springs 
held in high repute for their curative ({ualitieB, and the scanty ^ricul- 
tural lands within irrigable limits, complete the list of the natural re- 
sources of the region. Away from the mountains and atreauis. the 
country is "a vast desert, intensely heated in summer, wind-swept in 
winter, with hardly a spear of grass for grazing.*' w. tr. 

EUmenlary Phyaipal Geixjraphg. By Ralph S. Tabb. (Pages xsii, 
488, with 29 plates and charts, and 267 figures in the text. Macmillan 
&. Co., 1805. Price 81.-10.) The present treatise, designed as a text book 
for schools, is based on the manu«.-ript of a more advanceil work, which 
is soon Xa be published as a handbook for teachers and for reference. 
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In the first part, treatinK of the air, the outliDee of the faat sdvaDt^ing 
science of meteorology are pregented, with a chapter od tht Reographic 
distribution of animals and plants as dependent chiefly on eliniatic con- 
ditions. The second part treats of the oc'ean, ils abyssal tleposits. its 
faunas in varying depths, and its waves, [currents, and tides. In the 
remaining third part, which oci^upies more than half of the iHtok, the 
land is considered. All the chapters of this part, relating to the cruat 
of the earth, denudation, topoKraphic features, river valleys, deltas, 
floodplainx. laltes, glaciers, the^coast line, plateaus and mountains, 
volcanoes, earthquakes, and'geysers, and the relationship of man and 
nature, are very instructively and attractively arranged. The whole 
field is viewed, and its lessons are stated, from the stapdjiointB nut 
merely of the gtographer, hut likewise of the geologist, with due regard 
to the common ground of geomorphology, where the earth's present 
surface features are shown to have come through long antecedent stages 
of gradual development by geoloKic conditions and agencies. 

The abundant illustration by charts and diagrams, and especially by 
the admirable "halftone" engraving in its dear cnpiesofphotographs 
with nil their fidelity to the truth, well exemplifies the ri'cent great pro- 
gress in this important auxiliary for imparting school instruction. The 
pupil finds at the end of each chapter a short list of the most useful 
books to Ik' sought in librarieH for further pursuit of that i>ortion of the 
subject ; but both teachers and students are urned to supplement the 
study of the text book by field excursions and observation. w, v. 

Hie lAikfH nf North Ami-rii-n: A ifi/Hiiy Irgxoii fur utiirlriilii of 
(hiMjmithy and Oeitloijy. By Ihkabl C. Rimheli.. (Pages x\, lil, with 
23 plates, and 9 figures in the text. Ginn & Co,, 1895.) The six chap 
ters of this interesting and ctmvenient reference book for schools, 
colleges, and general readers, are ll) origin of lake basins, in which the 
author follows mainly the classification of Davis : (2) movemeDt8.nf lake 
waters and the geological functions of lakes; (.1i topography of lake 
shores, nearly as in the classical work on lake Bonneville by Gilliert, to 
whom this book is dedicated : (4)relationof lakes to climatic conditions; 
<5| the life histories of lakes; and (6| studies of ajiecial lacustral his- 
tories, including the Pleistocene lakes of the Laurentian basin, the 
glaciallake Agassiz in the Winnipeg basin, and the Pleistocene lakes 
Bonneville and Lahontsn in the present Great Basin of interior drainage 
within the broad L'ordilleran mountain belt. Excepting occasional 
typngTHphic errors, niimtly unimiHirtant, the work is excellently done 
by an author who has contributeil much original investigation in this 
field by his work for the U. S. Geological survey in explorations of lake 
Lahiratan, the formerly higher stages of lake Mono, and many other 
smaller Pleistocene lakes due ti) a more moist climate in the Coniilleran 
region than that of the present time. w. i-. 

Ch<iraeterisiii:!< nf ihe. Uzitrk Mimnlaiiiti. By C. R. KEVts. (Mis- 
souri Geol. Survey, vol. viii, pp. .•llfr.^fia. Jefferson City, 1895.| This 
paper is in the main a summary of what is known regarding the Ozark 
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mouDtaina. UDder the term Ozark uplift the author would iaclude the 
Shawnee bills, St. Francois mountains, Ozark plateau. Boston moun- 
tains and Ouachita mountains. The uplift as a whole is a canoe-shaped 
dome eiteniiing from southeni Illinois to Indian Territory. It stands ss 
a dividing lino between thecoastnlplain.aa represented in the MiBsisaippi 
erabayment, and the Great plains. The middle of the uplift is a typi- 
cal high plateau: around the margins are the areas of more proDounced 
topographic diversity known by the different loi;al Dames given atmve. 
Each is considered separately. The Shawnee bills are ridges and repre- 
sent structural features. The St. Francois raouDtains are made up of 
isolated peaks irregularly clustered. The Boston mountains form a 
range of steep-sided elevations lying between the White and Arkansas 
rivers. The Ouachita mountains show numerous anticlinal ridges. 
They are believed to belong structurally with the remainder of the 
group, the separation being due to the more rapid erosion of the Coal 
Measure ahales. 

The crystalline rocks of the region belong to two distinel periods, the 
granites and jiorphyrieH to the Archean and the eleolite syenites to the 
Cretaceous, The recognition of the Algonkian is considered as provi- 
sional only. The Oiiark series is believed to include both Cambrian and 
Silurian, separated poesil)ly by an unconformity,— that seen at Pacific. 
The presence of numerous unconformities, as indicative of repeated os- 
cillationa, and the freshness of the stream erosion, as evidenced in the 
sharpness of the valleys and the dissection of the Tertiary peneplain, 
are insisted upon as evidence of the recentness of the uplift, tt is be- 
lieved, indeed, that the lost cycle of elevation is nut ended and that ele- 
vation is now taking place at a rapid rate. u. w, b. 
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CORRE SPON DENCE. 

Dk. Hoivfi' ON THE Continuity of the Glacial Period. The Geo- 
logical Survey of Sweden has just published an important paper (No. 
151) by Dr. N. O. Hoist, entitled "Har det funnits mera fin en Istid i 

Sverige?" ["Has there been more than one Ice Age in Sweden?"], in 
which Dr. Hoist iotiiuates that fashion has had much to do with intro- 
ducing and supporting the theory of two ice ages in Scandinavia. After 
detailing the subdivisions of the glacial advance and retreat which by 
some geologists are confidently attributed to distinctly separate glacial 
epochs, he maintains that the facts have been greatly misinterpretad 
and that he finds no sufficient evidence of succeesive and distinct iee- 
sheets or epochs of glaeiation. 
MuLh weight attaches to what Dr. Hoist writes alxnit American facts, 
jch as he traveled extensively in this c<mntry in 1891, and waa 
tcted to the critical points of glacial investigation by Prof. Salis- 
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bur}' actl uth^re: and the value i>i his couciusioDS ie further iii<;reaBed 
by the extended observations made by him several yuarB before on the 
(glaciers of southern Greenland. "The general moraine," he says, 
"which can be compared with that in ScaDdtnavia. ends in North Aiiier- 
iea in a bouldery belt inclosing small lakes, with drift hills and ridgea 
Bonietimes liX) to 300 feet high, trendinK commonly in a direction at 
right ang-lee to the glacial striae. This moraine belt ia somewhat like 
the Swedish hilly moraine land8CR|>e. It is this ridged belt that ia 
called the terminal moraine. Americans consider themselves able to 
tra<.-e this from east of New York along the south side of the Great 
Idikee into Dakota to the east bank of the Missouri, also farther along 
that river toward the north and northwest. 

"These terminal moraines, according to the interglacial conceptions, 
are supposed to mark the southern Ixiundary uf the .American ice-sheet 
during the second glacial epoch or ice age. But south of this belt is 
found a considerable tract which adjoins it ae a border, and which is 
characterized in general by less severe glaciation, and, on the whuje. by 
n thinner and less complete covering of glacial deposits . This tract has 
been called 'the fringe,' or, to use a term of the interglacialista, the 'at- 
tenuates! border." The larger part »t this ia attributed to the first ice 
age. 

"When Chamberlin in 1883 expressed himself more certainly for the 
interglacial theory he founded bis convictions on two reasons, the first 
of which wae the position of the 'tennlnal m<iraine.' Since then, how- 
ever, it has been discovered that there are several such morainic belts 
which lie concentric one inside the other. If one lets the moat southern 
moraine prove a seiiarate ice age, it becomes hard to understand why 
the same ini|>ortance should not be given to the other remaining mo- 

"In 1886, Chamberlin and Salisbur}' gave a more complete sketch of 
the differences between the two ice epochs. The first was less power- 
ful, scattered its material n)ore uniformly, and did not generally pile it 
up in moraine ridges: wherefore terminal uioraines and drumlins are 
wanting. Further, the glacial erosion was weaker, so that the water 
ayetams of the drift area south of the moraineB have few lakesor rapids. 

"During the last ice age the conditions wore nearly the reverae. The 
glaciation was quite strong, and immense terminal moraines were plowed 
up. The mountain sides were strongly eroded, and the streams flowed 
with great power in their courses, sending vast masses of glacial gra\'els 
from the edge of the ice far down Into the valleys, which Ihey filled to 
a great depth with well assorted material. 

"But this Bo-called proof, the writer dares maintain, apeaks directly 
against the theory of the interglacialists. If North America had two 
ice ages, of which the first, after having covered nearly one-half of tbi> 
continent, melted so completely that it left the country in an interglacial 
condition free from ice as now, it certainly ia very peculiar that the ici' 
of the succeeding epoch should reach almost as far as that of the liii't. 
It is even more ijeculiar that the action of the first and maximum iic 
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eboet should bave been weaker than thatot the secnnd: sad it is most 
remarkable of all that the first (xtDtineDtal glacier should have failed ti) 
deposit moraine ridges and other sediments which usually belong to 
land tee. The case, however, becomeH both simple and natural if eaL-h 
of the above (?roupB ot facta be regarded as more or less marginal, be- 
longing in one and the same ice epoch. The Bmalter amount of erosion 
and weaker glaciation outside of the terminal moraiDes oeied with this 
concejition no separate explanation. 

"Other proofs, considered even more imp<)rtant, are derived from the 
extensive oxidation and erosion which the oldest glacial drift has under- 
gono, and which are supposed to have required a very long interglacial 
epoch: and finally, the veKetation and interglacial forest layers imbed- 
ded in the drift bounded by the moraines are thought to be specially 
significant. 

"But the oxidiition of the oldest drift |the fringe) is characteristic of 
the eastern as well ns of the western border of the glaciated area. It is 
very thorough, showing u strong yellow-brown or reddish color, and in 
some instiinces it extends to a depth of twenty or thirty feet, and is as 
thorough at the bottom as near the top. This is the case in the region 
ot Oxford Furnace, N. J., where the writer, under the guidance of 
Salisburj-, had a chance to get acquainted with it in 1891. But in this 
locality, considered especially important, the oxidation appeared to be 
entirely too deep, too uniforni downward, and altogether too thorough, 
to have taken place during the Quaternarj' era. Clearly the material of 
which the sediments in question are forine<! must have been already 
strongly oicidiietl before it was deposited. The oxidation was thus pre- 
glacial," [Reference is here made in a footnote to my reports uiwn the 
region as in harmony with the author's.] "The writer has come to this 
conclusion in view of the experience which he has had in Sweden in ob- 
serving the Quaternary oiidation and weathering, which decrease gen- 
erally down war<l 

-Salisbury has besides, together with Ohamberlin, published tacts 
derived from their American investigations which give a more correct 
estimation of the extent of the Quaternary oxidation. They stal« that 
the loess is often oxidized to a depth of four to five feet, and also in some- 
places deeper. But it is very hard to understand why the interglacial 
oxidation should have affected the Mississippi loess and the older New 
.Jersey glacial de|«>sits in such very unlike manner, although they were 
fc)riiied at the same time, or at least during some i)art of the first ice 
age." 

.\fter discussing the nature and supposed extent of the interglacial ero- 
sion, and outlining the theories ot Chamberlin and Salisbury' concern- 
ing the loess, Dr. Hoist speaks of the light thrown upon this deposit by 
the "kryokonite." or dust found on the Greenland ice-sheet, which, he 
savH, shows a complete resemblance to the loess, and. "if the writer is 
not mistaken, is the origin of a similar mud-making process with that 
which has produced the loess. The water which circulates upon and 
Iwueath the outer portions of the ice washes the finer material which is 
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acsttered over the margin of the inland it-e, and which iB inL-losed in the 
Inyere of the decayinK ice front, out agaiaet the moraine, but leaves in 
the ice the other material which is not fine enough to pass away as flay 
mud. Ic this way the loesH, ua well as the clearly similar mud products 
of Greenland, receive an entirely satisfactory eicplanation." 

,\fter remarking upon the diminished importanue of interglacial for- 
est beds since Prof. RusBell's dist-overies in .\lii8ka, and upon their oc- 
currence chiefly in the marf^inal area, Dr. Hoist says that "if in reality 
the gl^'er which once covered almost half of North America could 
hnve entirely melted away, permitting an intergiauial epoch many times 
longer than the postglacial, when the country was free from ice as now, 
vegetation and soil ought, at least to as large an extent as now, to have 
taken possession of the surface: and when an ice-alieet a second time 
moved forward to the former boundary line, it ought to have buried, 
and in numerous cases to have eroded, but not to have wholly removed, 
the interglncial layers. We should, therefore, now find in innumerable 
places under the later nioraines vegetation and interglacial soil; and, fur- 
ther, we ought t<i flod in the morainic drift, fraRraentB of bones, ehelle, 
wood, and other organic remains almost without number, and finally in 
some places one ought to come upon outside layers of interglaciai age. 
But, eicept in the marginal part of the drift area, one finds nothing of 
all this.- 

Dr. Hoist further remarks upon the difficulty encountered in the at- 
tempts to correlate the glacial and interglacial epochs of Europe and 
.America. "The same yellow and blue moraines which in Scandioavia 
and northern Germany are supposed to represent two Ice ages are also 
found in North America. I have seen them myself in Ohio, but there 

they are wholly attributed to the later ice age The loess, which in 

Europe belongs to the second ice age, in America is supposed to iM-long 
to the first," etc. 

In conclusion the distinguished Swedish author expresses it as his 
opinion that there can not be the strong cumulative force in the argu- 
ments brought forward by the multi-glacia lists which has been attrib-'- 
uted to them, since each argument, when weighed separately, is insuffi- 
cient. He atlirma that, during his wide travels in the investigation of 
the facta in question, he flnda nowhere any decisive proof of the hyix>th- 
esis of an interglacial epoch. Nowhere in foreign countries is any fact 
met that can be considered to make it unlikely that in Sweden there 
was only one ice age. G. Fredehick Wkkiht. 

(iltfrliii, Ohio, Nor. t'ltb, i«.'«. 
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PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

Dr. K. M. Bahg has been appointed HBSJRtant in geology in 
tlie Johns Hopkins University. 

Antonio del Castillo, F. 6. S, A., director of the Mexican 
Geological C'ommia^ion, died in the city of Mexico on Octo- 
ber 27th. 

Prof. Clevkland Abbe, of the United States Weather Bu- 
reaii, will give four lectures upon "Climatology in its relation 
ti) physiography" before the geological department of Johns 
Hopkine University on Jan. 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th, 1896. 

<'HARLK8 Scribner's Sonb announce the publication of "The 
Eiirth's History, an introduction to modem geology," by R. D. 
Kobe'rts, lecturer in the University of Cambridge; and "The 
Realm of Nature," by Hugh R. Mili. of the University of Ed- 
inburgh. 

The National Acadkut of Sciences met in Philadelphia on 
Oct. !2i)th and 30th. The following geological papers were 
presented: On the Paleozoic reptilian order of the Cotylosau- 
ria, by E. I), (.'opk ; On a bone cave at Port Kennedy, Pa., by 
E. I), ("ope ; On borings through the coral reef in Florida, by 
Alexander Aoassiz. 

The eighth winter meetiko o*- the Geolouical Rociett op 
Aheki^a will be held in Philadelphia, probably at the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, beginning Thursday, Dec. 26th. The 
council lueetM Thursday morning and the society will be 
called to order at two o'clo<rk on Thursday afternoon. The 
list of papers will be distributed on I>ec. 11th. 

The Johns Hopkins University announces that Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, F. R. S., D. Se., LL. !>., Director- General of the 
{ieological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, has accepted 
the invitation of the president and board of trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University to inaugurate the George Hunting- 
ton Williams memorial lectureship, and has selected October, 
189B, as the time for delivering his lectures. 

The Geolooical Society of Washinoton held its 87th 
meeting on Nov. 1.1th. The following papers were presented : 
A review of the literature of the South African gold fields, by 
S. K. Emmons: Informal summary of observations in Alaska, 
by G. F. Becker and W. H. Dall. At the meeting on Nov. 
27th the following papers were presented : Field notes on the 
geology of Oregon, by J. S. Dillek; Geology of the Sonora 
sheet, Cal., H. W. Ti-rner; Notes on magnetic ore, Snoqua- 
lime. Wash., Bailey Willis and G. O. Smith ; Remarks oii the 
B!nck hills. N. H. Dakton. 
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Geuluoical Sukvei uf Cape Colokt. It is announced that 
a commiBBion has been appointed to undertake a ayetematic 
geological survey of thie district. One of the first efforts of 
the commission will be to prepare a bibliography of publica- 
tions relating to the geology of the region. 

DcBiHG THE PAST BUHUEB Dk. Lsonhard Stsjnegkb, while 
at Bering island, was fortunate enough to secure some bones 
of Pallas' cormorant at the locality where he had found oth- 
ers in 1882. At the time these were the only known bones of 
thi^ extinct species. Among the more recently obtained spec- 
imens is a fairly complete cranium which is somewhat larger 
than that of any existing species, and is peculiar in the char- 
acter of the ethmoid and opening in the front of the cranium. 
Hr. Grebnitski has also procured some remains of Pallas' cor- 
morant from the same deposit. (Sctenec.) 

"Greenlanb Icefield?," a new volume of the International 
Scientific Series, by Frof. G. Frederick Wright and Mr. 
Wabren Ufham. is announced among the publications of Ap- 
pleton & (.'o^for the present month. Prof. Wright, in seven 
chapters, describes the floe ice of the Labrador and Spitzber- 
gen currents, his observations on the coasts of Labrador and 
Greenland in the Miranda expedition of last year, the Eski- 
mos, and the Danish settlements. In the next seven chapters 
Mr. Upham writes of the flora and fauna of Greenland, the 
explorations of. the Greenland ice-sheet by Nordenskjold, 
Naiisen, Peary and others, the Pleistocene glaciation of I4orth 
America and Europe, and the causes of the Ice age. The book 
will be illustrated by several maps and many figures from pho- 
tographs. 

The Geolouical Si-rvky of Canada has issued, in advance 
of the report, a geological map (Seine Kiver sheet of the 
Thunder Bay and Kainy River districts) of the Seine River 
district of southwestern Ontario. This comprises the region 
directly east of the Rainy Lake gold fields. The belt of Kee- 
watin green Hchists. in which occur many of the gold veins of 
Rainy lake, extends eastward through this Seine River dis- 
trict, and already many mining locations have been taken 
within the limits of this map. There are also deposits of iron 
ore known in the Kecwatin rocks in the center of this district 
along the Atikokan river. The whole region covered by this 
map is underlain by uxrV.* of pre-( ambrian age, a large part of 
which are gneisses and granites. The geological work was 
done by Messrs, W. H. Smith and Wm. Mvlnnes, and the map 
is to illustrate the re|)ort of Mr. Mclnnes in volume 7, 1895, 
of the Annual Re|»ort of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

The W^iscoNsiN Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters 
will hold its annual meeting at Madison on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, Dec. 2Bth, 27th, and 28th. The sessions will 
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be in the rooms of the Academy in the C'apitol building. On 
Thursday there will be afternoon and evening eessiona, and on 
Friday there will be morning and afternoon sessions. The 
annual supper of the Academy, provided by the local mem- 
bers, will be given Friday evening. According to the usual 
custom, after supper there will be an informal diseusaion up- 
on matters concerning the welfare of the Academy. At this 
time will come up the question as to whether another attempt 
shall be made to secure the passage of the bill, drawn by the 
Academy, for the establishment of a geological and natural 
history survey, and if it is decided to press the measure, the 
methods to be adopted will be considered. If the program ia 
not completed Friday afternoon, the final session will occur 
Saturday morning. The Wisconsin Academy is the official 
society of the State, occupying the same relation to Wiscon- 
sin that the National Academy rtoen to the United States. 
Liberal provision is made by the State for the publication in 
excellent form of suitable papers. Special invitations for 
papers have not been made. The privilege of reiflling papers 
is equally open to all members. Titles of papers and time re- 
quired for presentation should be sent to the president or 
secretary on or before Dec. Ist., so that these may be printed 
in the final announcement of the meeting. 

Field Work of the U. S. Geolo^icai. Scrvey. In /Science 
for Nov. 8th appears the following note concerning the field 
work of the U. S. Geological Survey: 

Director Walcntt, of the U. S. Geological Survev, has returned to 
Washington after a two monthB* absence in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain region, Hpent in field work. He was etudyioK the Cambrian rocks 
and faunae of Montana and Idaho. 

The field work of the eeason is drawing to a close. Nearly all the 
eeoloBic parties have come in, though work in still going on on the 
Pacifie aoHBt, and, tw a small extent, in the Interior or Miasiseippi basin. 
Work in the northern Rocky Mountain region and in Washington Vfae 
brought to a stop early in October by severe storma. In this re^on 
Mr. EramonB and Mr. Willie were at work as well as the director. The 
special work in Alaska, nn examination of the gold and coal resources. 
was advanced ao far as conditions would permit, and Dra. Becker and 
Dall are now in Washington preparing their joint report on the Hubject. 
Since submitting to the Secretary of the Interior hia rei)ort on the 
character of the lands involved in the MeBride claim in Washington, 
Mr. W. Lindgren, who made the expert examination for the Government 
in that case, has been mapping the geoli^y of the mining region of 
northern central California. 

TopoKraiiiic work ia still in progress in all quarters. The number of 
sheeta surveyed ia unusually large and the work isgenenilly of excellent 
character. Survevs are, or have betn, in progress in about twentj-five 
states and territories. The Chief Topographer, Mr, Henry Gannett, 
made an inspection of the work, especially that in the west. The work 
going on in Indian Territory is of special interest because of the peculiar 
conditiona governing it. Here, in connection with the regular toi>o- 
graphic mapping, a aub-di visional or pan-eling survey is being made in 
the interest of the General Land olllcc. This work was much retarded 
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ID the euDimer uiontbs, partlv by the illnesBot the luen, due to the pre 
valpDce ()f inulariitl fever, kh J partly to other unforseen obstacleB ; but 
the fonditiona have improved and the work ia now udvandng with 
KratifjiDK rapidity. This work will go on al! winter. 

Director Walcott will shortly prepare a BUL-uint report of the oper- 
ationa of the field seueon, (or the infurmstion of the Secretarj' "f the 
Interior, briefly reviewiD^ the work in all ita branches. 
Geoloaicai. Slrvki of New York. 

There have recently appeared in the daily ptt|)erB of New 
York city, in the Engineerhip nml Mining J'nirinil and in Sci- 
ence, articles purporting to give an account of the current 
work of the geolo^eal survey of the statv of New York. 
These have probably had their origin in the unintelligent work 
of the space reporter, and they seem to have been largely de- 
rived from one another. All are inaccurate, a fault more par- 
donable in a daily newspaper than in the two ecientitic Journals 
mentioned. The doings described are those of the recently 
organized land survey which is equipped solely for lopograph- 
ieal work. 

The geological survey, by the more than usual consideration 
of the last legislature, has had a very busy and profitable sea- 
soti in the field, a number of special assistants having been ac- 
tive in various parts of the state. Professorn J. F. Kemp and 
H. P. (.'ushing have been continuing their study of the crys- 
tallines in Essex, Clinton and Hamilton counties. Prof. C.H. 
Smyth, Jr., is engaged with the structural and economic geol- 
ogy of the western crystallines in St. Lawrence, J etferson and 
Lewiw counties. Professors ('. S. Prosser and J.M.Clarke 
have been studying the problems presented by variation and 
distribution of the Portage, Ithncu and Oneonta formations, 
the former in Otsego, Delaware, Schoharie and Albany coun- 
ties, and the latter in Chenango, Cortland and Schuyler coun- 
ties. Mr. D. I>. Luther has also given some time to the trac- 
ing of the more westerly extension of the Portage-Chemung 
contact line. Dr. Heinrich Kies has made a stratigraphic and 
economic survey of Orange county. Dr. 1), V. Lincoln one of 
Seneca county and Mr. I. P. Ilii^hop one of Krie county. 

The work has been accomplished with the hel|i of a legisla- 
tive appropriation for the prosecution at the geological map 
of the state, of which a proof edition of a preliminary issue is 
to he at once published hy the L'. S. (ieoloRicnl Survey, by 
virtue of an arrangement made ten years ago between the 
state geologist and major Powell and continued in force by 
the present director. The i)reliminary edition will l)e small, 
but sufficient to supply the colleges, high schools and aciide- 
mies of the state. With the aid of the legislature work will 
be continued upon the still unsolved problems presented by 
certain regions of the state for incorporation upon a future 
edition of a more comjdcte map. 
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Under a special provieion for the eontinuation of investiga- 
tions pert&ining to tlie geology and production of salt, Hr. D. 
T>. Luther is employed in the collection of data, much of his 
time thus far being given to the study of the developments in 
Onondaga county, and the economic geology of that county 
will be published as a special part of his report. 

In the matter of publication the year has been a fruitful 
one. Toward the end of 1894 appeared part 2 of volume viii 
of the "Palte ontology of New York" with which the work 
known for so many years under that title and as part of the 
"Natural History of New York" is formally closed. The ter- 
mination of this work is not due to any intention on the part 
of the venerable head of the survey to discontinue investiga- 
tions in paleontology, but is the outcome of embarraasing 
complications which have arisen in late years over the super- 
intendence of the publication. Evidence of the annoyance 
which has come from this source is the fact that of this large 
volume completing the study of the genera of the Brachiopoda, 
upon which work had been carried forward consecutively for 
seven years, but one hundred copies have been printed and 
these were completed at the personal cost of Prof. Hall, after 
an appropriation for the publication of the entire edition bad 
been lost through unfavorable influences, notwithstanding the 
good will of the legislature in providing the necessary amount. 

The annual report for 1893, consisting of two royal octavo 
volumes of 1,000 pages and numerous plates, was issued early 
in the year. This report embraced, in addition to much geo- 
logical matter, the final part of the "Handbook of the Brachi- 
opoda" which was begun in the report for 1891. 

The legislature of 1896 provided for the publication of a 
monograph of the fossil reticulate sponges. The preparation 
of this work is essentially completed and the printing will 
soon commence. The book will be of elegant proportions, 
contain sixty lithographic plates and constitute number 1 of 
the "Memoirs" of the geological survey. 

Much publicity has been given to a bitter personal attack 
upon the state geologist made in the summer by the secretary 
of the board of regents of the State University before a com- 
mittee of the legislature. This was DHL' of the galling experi- 
ences of which every one engaged in official scientific work may 
ex[>ect a share, and which are bound to embarrass and delay the 
progress of science. The extreme invidiousness of the attack 
amused a wide-spread sympathy and interest in professor Hall 
and his work, and under the probing of the committee its base- 
IfssneSB was exposed and the incident has resulted in justifying 
the official conduct of the state geologist and in xtrongthening 
his department. 
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